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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

ANNUAL GENIEAL MBETING 
OF THE 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE 

RAFELES MUSEUM 

ON 

MONDAY, 24th SEPTEMBES, 1888 . 


PeESEOT ; 

The Hon’ble A. M. Skinner, A. Currie, Esq., C. Stringer, 
Esq., C. B. Buckley, Esq., W. Davison, Esq., S. L. Thorn- 
ton, Esq., E. Koek, Esq., A. Knight, Esq., H. L. Noro'nha, 
Esq., and H. T. HaugHTON, Esq. 

The Annual Report for the year 1887 was then read by the 
Honorary Secretary (H. T. Haughton, Esq.) and adopted by 
the meeting. 

A ballot was then taken for the officers for the present year, 
with the following result : — 

Council for 1888. 

President , — The Hon’bie A. M. SKINNER. 

Vice-Presidents, — Singapore: W. A. PICKERING, Esq., 
C.M.G. ; Penang: D. Logan, Esq. 


XII 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Honorary Secretary,~\{. T. HaugHTON, Esq. 

Honorary Treasurer,—^. KOEK, Esq. 

Councillors,— : Esq., A. Knight Fso S f 

Thornton, Esq., C. Stringer, Es^!, H. L. So.nIta’: &q 

Some conversation then ensued on the laro-e amount of 
subscriptions in arrear. The Honorary Treasurer, E Koe^ 

JiW difficulty he experienced in collecting 

nv^ The°foll ’'°“ ’^embers who are not resident in the Colo'! 
Bnrxirv ^ a resolution was finally moved by Mr 

adopted unanimously : — ^ 

lar J an mnotf bv so 

large an amount of arrears, ol subscription, and hones that 

If Sthe the„,‘b5orefc 

The Honorary Secretary mentioned to the meeting thnt 
RARkES°Jere l‘fc “f SirSTAltFORD 

§fa“\dXt^'i;”v.TrBVrrTlf’'' 

erf';, » P0P»W"S^, ,'nV'S S 

time in correspondence with Dr RnsTanH 
as»m.d‘'f d"efi„ae “l' XT >"'* 

^aii,i„f„„„ „fihfx„.yt'.tir.r ss sisr; 

turther communication from Dr Raqt w ^ j 

Society to any particular fol oE'support ' 

The meeting then closed^ 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF TE.E 

COUNCIL 

OF rag 

STRAITS BRANCH 

OF rag 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

FOB THE TBAB 188J. 


The Council for the year 1887 on retiring have, they believe, 
a fairly satisfactory Report to lay before the Society. 

Since the last General Meeting, the following new members 
have been elected by the Council, subject to confirmation, under 
Rule XI, by a General Meetii^ : — S. Leslie ThorntoN, Esq.p 
Singapore; CHARLES HoSE, &q., Sarawak; Henry WALKER, 
Esq., Sandakan ; E. M. Merewether, Esq., The Dindings; 
Lieut. P. Ashworth, R.E., Singapore; R. M. LittlE, Esq., 
British North Bomep; the Rev. Bryan Wonnacot, Hong- 
kong; Captain M, A. Cameron, R.E., Singapore; A. T. 
Bryant, Esq., Penang; the Hon’ble Seah Liang Seah, 
Singapore; W. Nanson, Esq., Singapore; Dr. W. C. BROWN, 
Penang; F. Thorold ThOROLD, Esq., Perak; Dr. R, VAN 
Beuningen van Helsdingen, Deli, Sumatra ; and Wm. 
Davison, Esq., Singapore. 

' The Council announce with regret the deaths of the follow- 
ing naembers the Ahb 6 FavrE (Honorary Member), G. P. 
Tolson, Esq., H. Brooke Low, Esq., C. Baumgarten, Esq., 
N. Cantley, Esq., and Ho Ah Yip Whampoa, Esq. 


XIV 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The following members withdrew their subscriptions at the 
end of the year Dr. Bieber, the Rev. L. C. Biggs, G. R. 
Lambert, Esq., and PETER NUY, Esq. 

The Abbe PAVRE'died in France on the 17th March last 
year, in his 76th year, and the following minute was entered 
in the proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Society 
held on the 3rd June, 1887: — 

“ The Council desire to record their sense of the great loss 
sustained by the Society and all interested in Malayan litera-^ 
ture, in the death of one who was so distinguished a Malay 
scholar and lexicographer.^^ 

The new edition of the Map of the Peninsula was completed 
and sent to Mr. E. STANFORD for publication in June last, with 
the further geographical information referred to in the Annual 
Report for 1886. At the suggestion of Mr. STANFORD, the 
names in Malay character, which appeared in the Map of 1879, 
were omitted, as being likely to interfere with the clearness of 
the map. 

No estimate has yet been received of the probable cost of 
publication by the Society, but it has been found possible to 
tnake use of some of the stones used in printing the old map, 
and thus a saving will be effected. 

Two hundred copies of the Second Series of ^'Essays re- 
lating to Indo-China,’’ published for the Society by Messrs. 
TrubneR & Co., were received in December. The Council 
with a view to speedily recovering a part of the cost of publi- 
cation, resolved to sell the w'ork to Members at half the cost 
price^z>., $3— and it is to be hoped that Members will avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus offered. ^ 

The Library of the Society was moved into the new Raffles 
Museum at the end of the year, and, through the kindness of 
Government, room has been found both to accommodate its 
book-shelves and to serve Members for a reading-room. 


ANNUAL' REPORT. 


XV 

The Council would take this opportunity of recording their 
sense of the valuable services rendered by Mr. COPLEY to the 
Society in arranging the Library previous to his departure 
for Malacca. 

An ''Eastern Geography'' by Professor A. H. Keane, in 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Society in former 
Reports, was published in London during the year. The 
first part, which treats of the Malay Peninsula, is based on the 
elementary work of the Hon'ble A. M. Skinner, published 
under the auspices of the Society in 1884, and the author 
acknowledges the assistance he has received from the mate- 
rials collected on the spot for the other sections also. The 
work is intended primarily for educational purposes in the 
Straits Settlements, but the feature of the book is that it em- 
bodies the information collected by the most recent explorers 
in these regions, such as FORBES and CHALMERS. 

The Council have again to acknowledge the liberality of 
the Straits Government in continuing the grant to the Society 
of $500, without which assistance it would hardly have been 
possible to publish the new edition of the map of the Penin- 
sula this year. 

No. 18 of the Journal w^as published since the last General 
Meeting. It contains the following papers : — 

&say towards a Bibliography of Sia^n — Part II, by E. 
M. Satovv, c.m.g* 

English j Sulti and Malay Vocabulary — by T. H. 
Haynes (Malay portion by W. , E. Maxwell, 
CM.G.). 

jRaja Donan, A Fairy Tale, told by a Malay Rhapso- 
dist — Contributed by W. E. Maxwell, c.m.g. 

The Survey Question in Cochin-China, translated from 
the "Bulletin de la Soci6t^ des Etudes Indo- 
Chinoises de Saigon” with an introduction — by W. 
E. Maxwell, c.m.g. 


annual report. 

Notes on Economic Plants, Straits Settlements-^^ 

N. Cantley. , , r t . 1 . 

Index of Articles in the Journal of Indian Archtpe- 
lap—hy N. B. Dennys, ph.d. 

Occasional Notes. 


The Council announce with regret that the Hon ble W. E. 
Maxwell, C.M.G., owing to his absence from Singapore, will 
be no longer able to lend his valuable services as Honorary 
Secretary to the Society. 


The Honorary Treasurer’s statement ofthe financial position 
of the Society is appended, by which it will be seen that the 
accounts show a debit balance for the first time since the 
Society was started. 


H. T. HAUGHTON, 

Honorary Secretary* 


STEAITS BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Treasurer’s Cash Account from 1st January to 31st December, 1887. 
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ON A JOURNEY FROM 


TUARAN TO KIAU 

AND ASCENT OP 

KINABALU MOUNTAIN. 

my return from a tour of inspection through the Ilanun 
districts^ Pangeran Sahbudin, the Chief of Tuaran- 
Sulaman district, reported to me that the headmen of 
the several countries around Kinabalu Mountain had been 
visited by Gawang, our Dusun Sub-Chief, and had signified 
their submission to this Government ; but had made it a con- 
dition of their taking the oath of allegiance that I should 
personally visit them and witness the usual ceremonies conse- 
quent on the above step. 

.2. As I had heard from Mr. WHITEHEAD that his re- 
searches on North Bornean Ornithology would bring him to 
the vicinity of Kinabalu, I determined to start with him to the 
interior, but circumstances prevented him keeping his appoint- 
ment with me at Gaya Island, and later on when he did arrive, 
I was away in Putatan, so we did not go together. I left for 
Tuaran on the i6th of February, arriving at the Government 
Station the next day. 

3. Mr. Resident DAVIES had arranged for one of his local 
Chiefs to meet me at Tampasuk ; but although I waited two 
w'eeks for him, the expected Chief did not turn up. We were 
to have prospected together for an edible bird\s-nest cave, 
reported to be near Kinabalu. 

4. In the meantime, I took a walk to Madang village on 
the Sungei Damit, a tributary (;f the Tuaran River. Here is 
the site of a fair, which was revived by the Government in 
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REPORT ON A JOURNEY FROM TUARAN TO KIAU. 


1885, and has ever since been well attended by Hill Dusuns 
in the vicinity of the Tampasuk River, and Bajaus from 
Tuaran, Sulaman and Mengkabong. 

5. Enroute I noticed quantities of the wild pine-apple 
growing on old ' cleared hills. On Bukit Tegas there are 
several specimens of the kapas (cotton plant). The plant here 
appears as a low straggling tree having pointed berries three 
inches long. One bush averages a yield of 2|lb of cotton. 

6. Madang village is composed of two houses ; one, the 
“ Government Hotel, intended for the accommodation of the 
hill natives ; and the other Ahmat’S house. This Ahmat is 
a Bisaya from Padas, whose acquaintance I made some four 
years ago in Papar. He followed the late Hdji Jamaludin 
to Tuaran, and on the latter’s death, bought his house and 
took a Dusun wife. Being slightly useful, he is now recog- 
nised as the local headman in the district ; which is thinly 
populated and in consequence easily governed. The tem- 
perature at Madang at -6 a.m. was 65°, height above sea level 
143 feet. 

7- On my return to the Station, I found a flat-bottomed 
gobong or dug-out awaiting me, which I had previously 
ordered. Length 28 feet, breadth 3I feet. This is intended 
to be used when the river is in flood or for shooting rapids. 

8. I started for the interior on the 28th February, bringing 
up my baggage in the dug-out, and stopped at Telibong, 
sleeping in IbU‘'S house. Ibu is a Bajau, married to a Dusun 
wmman, and has settled down in her village. This village is 
situated on the left bank of the River Tuaran, just above the 
junction of the Telibong branch. 

9. Next morning found me at Buntai Fair, on the right 
bank of the Tuaran River and forty minutes^ walk from Teli- 
bong village. In ordinary weather, the ford across the river 
is only thigh deep. The fair is always well attended, and in 
spite of the recent floods, over five hundred natives had 
assembled who politely awaited my arrival to commence bar- 
tering their jungle produce, tobacco and cereals, for flsh and 
dry goods, brought by the Coast tribes. Lampayan, head- 
man of Kabong village near Kinabalu, delivered a message of 
greeting from Datoh Kabong of Kiau and was glad to hear 
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I was starting at last. We slept that night at Dumanker's 
house near the fair. Our host, although a Dusun^ has four 
wives and seven children, each wife contributing her quota 
of the latter. Buntai Village at 6 a.m. thermometer 72°. 

1 1. On the 2nd March at 10.55 Buntai Village and 

followed up the Tuaran River to its junction with the Bawang 
stream ; we then travelled along the ridges which form the 
watershed on the true left side of this stream. This was the 
route taken by Mr. St. John in 1858 on his way to Kinabalu, 
and he has ably described the track to Sinilau village, as 
being steep, slippery and the climbing exceedingly warm 
work. We passed over Kamis and Tiwong Hills. On the 
latter, the stock of water brought up in bamboo joints was 
finished, but I was agreeably surprised to find out that bam- 
boos, even when growing on hills devoid of springs, secrete 
in their second or third joints from the ground, a quantity of 
pure cool water, a great boon to the thirsty traveller. We 
arrived at Sinilau village at 2 p.m. 

12. This village possesses six very scattered houses and 
two joint Chiefs — Mah Tangaris and Mah Solongkod — 
who have paid poll-tax to the Government. They were absent 
until night in their padi fields. 

13. The houses here show me that I am at last in the 
interior and beyond coast civilization, for they are dirty, 
infested with bugs, and every moment the howl of a dog 
indicates a too close proximity with the owmer of a cooking 
pot, and pigs grunt harmoniously under the houses. Sinilau 
village at 4.45 a.m. thermometer 71^, height 1,248 feet above 
sea level. 

14. 1 numbered my coolies next morning, and found I had 
sixteen Dusuns, one Brunei Malay, and two Dyaks. The 
Government party consisted of myself, Pangeran Sahbudin, 
Clerk Usman, Gawang, the Dusun Sub-Chief, and two pri- 
vates of the British North Borneo Armed Constabulary, liach 
coolie had his sword or kris and we had besides six Snider 
carbines, one smooth bore No. 12 calibre, and one Spencer 
seven shot repeater. Gawang carried the flag on a long 
spear, and an empty cartridge belt as a mark of distinction, 
I had engaged these coolies at nominal wages, 15 cents per 
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diem and rations while marching, an^ lo cents per diem 
when resting, the Dyaks getting 25 cents and 10 cents, with 
rations as they represented the gun-bearers, 

15. Our start was delayed by some bed-loving coolies who 
were punished by getting the heaviest loads to carry. We 
had to walk up a steep incline before arriving at the flat ridge 
representing the top of Nilau hill, 2,226 feet above sea level. 
Below, on the left of the path, the hills rising out of the mist 
resembled islands in a vast sea. Further* on, we passed a 
large pond, at the foot of Tingkahang hill, forty yards in 
diameter and from three to four feet deep. This, the natives 
say, is never dry in the longest droughts, owing to numerous 
springs. The pond resembles an old Roman camp, filled up 
with whaler. Ingkahang hill is 1,929 feet high. Passed the 
junction of an old path used by head-hunters before the 
cession. Manjok Sirong hill, 3,411 feet. 

16. The hill leading up to Kalaw'at village is not so steep 
a.s its predecessors, and we arrived at 9.30 a.m. finding most 
of the men absent. The son of the Bajau headman, how'~ 
ever, was there to welcome us, and presented me with the 
usual stirrup-cup before leaving — a small bamboo of cocoa-nut 
toddy mixed with the bitter and intoxicating bark of the 
rasak tree. To procure this bark, these natives have to buy 
it at Buntai Fair, from traders who obtain it at Papar. 

17. We toiled up Kalawat hill, at the back of the village, 
and found it a toilsome task. Were it not for the holes made 
in the paths by buffaloes’ feet on some of these hills, the coolies 
would be overbalanced by their loads and to add to the task, 
the jungle has been cleared off, leaving ferns or grass only 
two or three feet high and no protection against the sun, I 
was told Kalawat hill was the large hill betw'een this and 
Kiau. I found this correct. Passed a tuba garden. This 
is an intoxicating weed which is mashed up in water, 
changing the latter to a milky coloured fluid, and then poured 
into a stream. All the flsh within a half mile are quickly 
stupefied and easily caught. Despairing lovers sometimes 
use this w’eed to end their sorrows. 

18. From Kalawat hill we descended at a rattling pace to 
Tinuman stream, a tributary of the Mantaranau river at 
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Bungol. Here we had a bath, and cooked our rice. I had 
seen the men eating a semi-transparent fruit called kandis, 
and followed suit. It had a pleasant acid taste at first, but 
afterwards my tongue and palate felt as if affected by a 
strong astringent. This unpleasant sensation lasted until 
night. 

19. After finishing the inevitable rice and tinned mutton, 
I went specimen hunting and succeeded in picking up conglo- 
merate mixed with crystals, hornblende and quartz. Amongst 
the rapids, some Dusun had placed a fish trap made of bam- 
boo, but it was empty. 

20. One steep but small hill brought us to the banks of 
tlie Mantaranau river, we had to cross it and its tributaries 
several times. At 2.30 we arrived at Bungol. This village 
is built on the sides of a hollow which looks pretty, the grass 
having been grazed short. We took up our quarters in 
Bansayan’S bouse, it being large and the headman — Datoli 
Benawa — being absent. But Bansayan said you cannot 
enter here,’^ of which we took no notice until GawanG had 
arranged matters at Datoh Benawa’S house where we shifted, 
the culprit following and asking for pardon. At the Batch’s 
1 met two men Si Dain and Si Giban and two women Kambing 
and Kaudeh who had just arrived from the Sindatun district 
bringing tobacco for barter. Their village is one day’s jour- 
ney from Bungol and the headman pays one buffalo as poll- 
tax this year. 

21. I append a sketch of the whereabouts of Sindatun as 
described by Si Dain. The women wore stained rattan and 
brass chainwork, a foot broad around their substantial waists 
and brasswire on their lower arm which they only take off 
on becoming matrons. Their dress was a short indigo dyed 
petticoat reaching to the knee and a similar cloth by 4'^ 
across to the bosom sustained by a few coils of stained rattan. 
The men, as everywhere in the interior, w'ore only a dirty loin 
cloth. Dain stated that ail the villages on both sides of the 
Sinalang river are disposed to join with Sindatun in tender- 
ing submission to Government, and I intended to have visited 
this district, but was unable to carry out the whole of my pro- 
gramme. 
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22. As we had several cases to settle, next day became 
Sunday. Dyak Jemain borrow^ed my casting-net and caught 
a lot of line hsh, but Pangeran Sahbudin informed me that 
the large ones w^ere garbage fish; in spite of this the men 
seemed to appreciate the rare treat of fresh fish. I walked up 
the Mantaranau, which passes through lawn like valleys, bor- 
dered by low^ hills, and I certainly thought I should like to 
spend a week here and amuse myself fishing, for the pools are 
full of the finny tribe who were jumping at the flies in a 
systematic manner, This river joins the Kamiilau, at whose 
source h Kalansataii, the village of Gantok, the Tegas Chief, 
Kamulau River is a tributary of the Tuaran River, flowing in 
on its right bank between Linggah and Bayag villages. 

23. In the evening, I met the Rungus Maragang Chiefs 
and settled a blood feud. It appears that KUBUD of Ram- 
batiian informed these Chiefs that Tapakawn village near 
Madang had not come under the Government (a falsehood), 
so they killed a certain" man, Simpagawn, in retaliation for 
the brutal murder of 18 w’omen and children in 1884 by 
Nakoda Radin, acting under Pangeran Kamandra’S orders, 
who was then Brunei agent in Tuaran. In consequence of 
the Rambatuan massacre, when we got the cession of Tuaran, 
Nakoda Radin (a Sarawak Dyak who had left his country 
years ago) was wanted, but he fled to Mengkabong, and died 
there in 1885. Before the Rambatuan feud could be settled 
by us, these Rungus Maragang Dusuns retaliated, almost 
causing a fresh outburst of the feud. 

24. Left Bungol on the 5th March in company with Datoh 
Benawa. Kampin hill, beyond the second crossing of the 
Mantaranau, was terribly steep, but the Dusuns had thought- 
fuliy cleared a path through the lalang grass, a fathom 
wide. The height of the hill is 2,363 feet, from the top of 
Kampin hill, Kinabalu bore E. by S., Kiau S.E. by E., and 
Pinokok E. by N. \ E. Descending its eastern slope was no 
easy matter owing to the steepness of the path, the soil being 
clay, covered with loose bits of sandstone, even on the steep- 
est places, padi had been grown and I cannot but admire the 
indifference to fatigue which would enable the local females 
to endure the consequent toil. 
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25. At the foot of the hill, flows the upper water of the 
Tampasuk river locally called Sungei Kaclamayan. Our 
path brought us to the side of a pool with a gravel bed, and 
here we halted^ to cook and bathe and collect specimens. 
From Bungol village to this ford we took 3 J hours to accom* 
plish the distance^ the pace being slow. St. John mentions 
his guide took him by a longer route occupying 8 hours. 

26. Amongst the specimens we found, were serpentine, 
granite, quartz and hornblende, and in the sand, bordering the 
the stream, I washed out a large quantity of mica which at 
first greatly excited the natives. 

27. The land on the right bank of the Tampasuk is flat 
and planted with padi kaladi. We met Lampayan, the 
headman of Kadong (spelt Koung by St. John), who led us 
to his village by a path which followed the river. A few 
minutes’ walk brought us to Kahong, but Labong Labong 
village being only a little further on, we declined his hospi^ 
tality. 

28. Kahong is built on a grassy sward close to the river 
on its right bank. To get to Labong Labong, we had to 
cross the Kadamayan twice and climb up a steep and slippery 
hill before arriving at the village. About 200 yards distant 
froni the houses we had to climb over a stout bamboo fence 
which 1 am told is intended to prevent the cattle straying of. 
which the people here have a goodly stock. At 12 noon we 
were installed in Mah Tampulan’s house, enjoying unlimited 
quantities of toddy and cocoa-nut w^ater. Tampulau, the 
practical headman, for Mah Tampulan is getting old, 
arranged that each house in the village, should provide food 
for two coolies; he himself attending to the leaders. 

29. The name Mah Tampulan ” means ^The father of 
rampulan,” from a custom common amongst the Hill Dusuns, 
Illanuns and Sarawak Dyaks, who, when their sons are mar- 
ried, assume their name adding the prefix. Mah is a contrac- 
tion for Tatnah^ father — Tidih meaning mother. Mah Tam- 
pulan informed me that Mr. WHITEHEAD was staying at 
Melangkap, lower down the river; and was obtaining quanti- 
ties of birds. We devoted the evening to hearing cases and 
examining into various reports of birds’-nest caves. Three 
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TL'IrngTfreat'ed^ 'Inf court shfp ""and 

thf allusions must hfve been amusing, for the men were con- 
Santl, Ta»gl>i»& but I am told nothing .mproper was men- 

*”oo'.‘‘' I wanted to purchase a tiget-cafs skin but the owner 

nf -ntarf With it foi two f3-thoiTis of bls-ck cloth End, foi 

re“bene?tK:.S ^aderr^nd travellers, I declined .0 give 
more The Hill Dusuns are keen traders and should one 
man give a high price for anything the next man has pro- 

hablv to ffive still higher or do without it. r 1 1 

if was arranged that Labong Labong village should 
swe two buffaloes this year as poll-tax, and pay the regular 
Iraount next year. Birds’-nest caves are reported to have 
been found in Kinabalau facing Kiau, at Kaporingan, and in 
the Labuk district at Kandasang village. It was arranged 
between Lampayan and Tampulan that a buffalo should be 
sacrified to-morrow in honour of the treaty of friendship. 

'" 3? Next morning at 545 a.m the thermome er reg.rtered 
71° aneroid 1,659 feet above sea level. When BuNAHOW and 

Datoh Kabong, Chiefs of Kiau, ^^^^fSftied 

the village green, and found a young buffalo had been tie 

to a treelt the foot of a large boulder. The Pf « J 

bearers fell into position and a volley was bred, the Briti. 
S Borneo flag hoisted, and the local Tuaran flag (white 
o-round a red triangle with “Tuaran’ in red below) presented 
to Tampulan. While Clerk Usman was cutting the buffalo s 
throat a rectangular stone was planted uprig 
and Coast and Hill Dusuns kid their hands on 
swearing eternal friendship. Gawang states he has visited 
sixty-four villages, and they all request a similar ceremony. 

|. k the Evening, we" had some further talk abou birds^ 
nests. Datoh KabONG reports caves at Mumus hill, but the 
natives of Bilawng stupidly eat the nests and do not allow 

outsiders to interfere. , . . ^ , 

34. Descended Labong Labong hill to the junction of two 
streams, S. Kimitakeh and Tahobang. Here we debated which 
way we should go, either by the Kadamayan river or over the 
hills to Kiau. Finally the hill route was chosen. Datoh 
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Kabong begged us not to drink of the Tahobang water, 
for this stream supplies water to Kiau Nuloh, a section of 
Kiau, with whom he has a social quarrel : should we persist 
in drinking, we certainly would suffer terribly, for on taking 
refreshments in his house, the unfriendly waters would create 
discord inside us. The hill climbing was not severe and 
enroide we had a splendid view of Kinabalu. 

35. Kiau village is situated on Hangkong hill and divided 
into three sections — upper, middle and lower. The slopes 
around the houses are grazed by cattle and buffaloes, water 
is brought down by means of bamboo piping. At 6 a. m. 
the thermometer registered 70°; aneroid giving 27^^ 13"''^ or 2,635 
feet above sea level as equivalent to the height of middle 
Kiau. Datoh Kabong is the headman of the middle village 
together with Baging, Bunahow owns the lower village. 
The upper village, Nuloh, I did not visit. Even Lower Kiau 
is a long away above the Kadamayan, for the ground adjoin- 
ing the river is only used for planting padi, vegetables and 
tobacco. 

36. I had brought Life in the Forests of the Far East 
with me, and occupied myself in translating part of it to 
the Kiau natives. My host was Datoh Kabong’S relation and 
was called KULABID. Our quarters were in a long house con- 
taining 4 doors which equals 4 families. My mattress as 
usual was laid on the sleeping dais, outside in the passage, 
and this, having always windows closed, was cool and airy. 
Round the foot of my bed, sat the young women and Chiefs 
who eagerly examined my field glass, illustrated books, and 
a few drawings I had made. H. S. King & Co.^s illustrated 
catalogue was in special demand, they even got leave to 
take it away to other houses to show their friends the jewelry 
section. I bought a gourd pan-pipe, similar to that used in 
Sarawak, for one fathom black cloth and found the notes to be 
very sweet, and a great contrast to a concert performed by 
a litter of pups in an adjoining bed-room. 

37. The married women w^ho have children to look after 
are marvellously dirty. As they do not wear the breast cloth, 
one is convinced that the curious custom of eating earth is 
not alone confined to Bajau women in a certain stage of 
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‘'■^fLorYcrs^RFS^ 

unlike Lord ’ The girls and childless wives 

uSar short petticoat and brefst -cloth, do not load 
thX- ankles with tinkling brass fetters like some of then 
coast siiers but the brfss chain work and rattan is worn 
roufd the waist. The men are comparatively dean and shave 
E heads native, which is greatly to be com- 

™',t"\ook a stroll np the hill side as far as BaGING^S house^ 
He reports Mr. WHITEHEAD to be leaving for ^^ya 5 
d^vs’ t?L. I met Si KamOH, one of the men who follow ed 
Mr Low up Kinabalu. We had a triflmg^ disagreement! 
the afternoon, as BAYING asked for chtiket 
tax, but the enormity of his conduct was explained to him 

and he desisted. r « ne^t 

on We arranged to start to-morrow for the bmds nest 

caves at the Kadamayan river. The meeting ended ^7 th® 
S Dnsuns going out to look for a suitable cow or buffalo 
to be sacrificed during the friendship ceremony. _ After num- 
berless delays, the Kiau Chiefs succeeded in obtaining a goat, 
and at S p. m. the ceremony commenced. . 

AO. Before the treaty stone was planted, 1 laid a cent in 
the hole intended for the stone. My servant handed me a 
aits sStto coin in place of a British North Borneo 
cent, but the mistake was not detected. Kinabalu was calle 
upon to bear witness to the treaty, and the sun, which had 
hhherto been hiding behind a bank of clouds, broke out and 

all exclaimed “ A happy omen !” , . i j 

41 . The sunset that evening was lovely, showing all shades 
of Lid and silver and lighting up the purple mass of Kmabali^ 
towering overhead, whicTi reflected back the sinking sun from 

its crystal rocks. , , 

42 To-day, the pth of March, saw us getting ready for 
a Itart. Datoh Kabong and BUNAHOW promised to come 
down to Tuaran, but the former said he was afraid of Urang 
Kaya Bladau, one of the coast Dusuns, who is a well-known 
swindler and who has since met his deserts. At 10 a. we 
set off, leaving 13 coolies behind, and descended to BUN- 
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AHOW’S village where we picked up that Chief, who, however, 
was unacquainted with the position of the caves, but LuMBAG, 
his aged follower, agreed to come after us on the next day 
and point them out. Descended again to the Kadamayan 
stream and followed up its bed, till we halted at a cave at the 
side of the river and had tiffin. 

43. The bed of the stream is full of hornblende, granite, 
quartz and limestone boulders, and we picked up numerous 
specimens containing copper or copper pyrites, or perhaps 
only iron pyrites. Only a little further on, we came to Mitun- 
bok gorge, with an overhanging cliff on the left bank, wdiich 
we made our halting place for the night, greatly to my dis- 
gust, for w’e w^ere only a few miles distant from Kiau, but 
Bunahow said he had agreed to w^ait here for Lumbag, the 
guide, and as there were two roads to the caves he might miss 
him were we to go on. At 4 p. m. the thermometer registered 
72*^, and at 6 a. m. 1 ascertained the height to be 2,651 feet, 
or only 16 feet above the village of middle Kiau. 

44. Our beds were certainly not the most comfortable, 
as we had to lay the mats on gravel after removing the boul- 
ders, but a few wild plairitain leaves helped to alleviate the 
hardness. Our conversation was limited owdng to the noise 
of the rapids only a few feet distant. The river rose slightly 
the next day and I noticed that the flood mark was long 
away above our heads, but a hill with a tolerable slope a 
hundred yards distant would have afforded us a shelter 
against freshets. Although LuMBAG promised to meet us in 
the morning, he did not arrive until i p, m. excusing his 
lateness by saying he was drunk. When at Kiau, the head- 
man Datoh KabONG had promised to forward rice which the 
carriers were to bring us next day, but mistrusting his pro- 
mises I sent two parties back to hurry him up. 

45. The Dyaks amused themselves next morning cutting 
through bagong stems, a soft wood, and we all went in 
for cockshies at a stone attached to an overhanging creeper 
and swung back and forward. At 8.15 a. m. we started 
for the caves. Just before we left, Lumbag informed us 
that the road to the caves led to Kinabalu. I had previously 
been told at Kiau that to ascend Kinabalu necessitated re- 
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turning to the village and in consequence had only provided 
for a two days' tramp, as also had the men, but we determined 
to push on and lose no more time. We followed the river 
up for half a mile and turned up the right bank. The almost 
obliterated path led us up a hill side, very steep and so 
slippery that had it not been for the numerous roots, which 
we were able to haul on in getting up, I think we should 
hav^e been obliged to look for another path. 

46. On reaching the hill top, wq followed the track along 
the ridges in an E. N. E. direction. At 9.20 a. m. the 
aneroid registered 3,482 feet. 'Fhermometer 74^^. At 10.45 
a. ni. thermometer 70°, aneroid 4,806 feet. At 11.26 a.m. 
72° and 5,228 feet. Looking at the Kadamayan, we saw 
a waterfall, St. John describes it as follows : — At one place 

we had a view of a magnificent cascade * ^ the 

stream coming to the edge of the precipice throws itself 
over and in its descent of above 1,500 feet appears to 
diffuse itself in foam ere it is lost in the depths of the dark 
wooded ravines below." I stood on a projecting root and 
examined this noble fall through my field-glass, but could 
only see a portion of the descending water and cannot there- 
fore say what the height may be owing to the spray and mist, 
but I think it worthy to be called Regina Falls in honour of 
Her well beloved Majesty, The path at this point was only 
a foot broad, on either side were sheer precipices. 

47. At 12.5 p. m. the rain fell heavily but after each man 
had eaten a biscuit we plodded on. From here the path began 
to descend, direction E. S. E. ; we had to pass along the face 
of a sloping rock down which the rain water was running. 
Some moss growing on the rock afforded a precarious 
foothold but so fragile that on hearing some one behind slip, 
I could not turn round to see who it was. It turned out to 
be the Brunei Malay Pangeran Bakar and without doubt he 
had cause to congratulate himself on a narrow escape. 

48. At 2 p. m. the men begged me to halt as they could 
not stand the cold any longer so, choosing a flat spot, my 
tent was unpacked and erected horizontally. It accomodated 
the whole of our party, 26 in all. Our first attempts to obtain 
fire were unsuccessful, owing to the wood being wet, but with 
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the help of Kerosine oil, we soon had half a dozen fires going. 

49. The Dyaks reported having seen Tiong Tuan village 
from the slippery rock.” I find that we have arrived at the 
caves at last, as the river Kadamayan is only 100 yards dis- 
tant. 

50. I aw^oke at 2.45 a.m. and found the thermometer 

registered At half past five I walked to the river and 

saw above me a small cascade 70 feet high and to its left the 
entrance to two caves. A few swallows were flying out, but 
these Pangeran Sahbudin said were not the ” cave swallow.” 
Nanggai and Rajib tried to climb up, but a log, which they 
Avould have had to cross w^as too fragile and we deferred the 
search until ropes of rattan could be made. 

51. I sent back Gawang, Bunahow, Datoh Benawa 
and two coolies to hurry up Mapadri who is to bring the rice 
and we are to meet at Tamborongah, the next stage. 

52. We then commenced making ropes with th^janggict 
rattan, a pretty species about the thickness of a drawing pen- 
cil. When the rope w^as finished, we found that, owing to a 
small precipice above the bank of the river, another rope five 
fathom long was necessary. Some of the men cut sticks and 
laid them on a frame, so as to form bed places for us all. As 
usual rain fell in the afternoon, but this time we were under 
cover. 

53. The caves were examined next morning by Rajib, and 
proved to be simply shallow holes inhabited by bats and 
swallows. 

54. At 10 a.m. started for Tamborongah. Our guide 
Lumbag led us through the jungle by an imaginary path up 
and down hills, crossing the Kadamayan and sundry small 
streams. At 12.55 we emerged out of the jungle and had a 
good view of the surroundings from the crest of a hill 6,077 
feet high. Gawang and his party were observed toiling up 
the hill below us, so we hurried on, and ten minutes after 
arrived at Tamborongah. This may have been, ages ago, the 
site of a mountain village, but at the present day there are only 
two small huts usually called sulap without walls and 
thatched with leaves. The thermometer registered 55®. As 
the rain had just stopped, my followers were wet’and paralys- 
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ed with the cold, so I had myself to make a well to receive 
the tiny rivulet which oozed out of a marsh close at hand. 

55. Gawang, stupid GawanG, had only brought up about 
25 catties of rice and only 4 small rolls of tobacco, and i 
naturally blessed him and his coolies heartily. It simply 
meant partial starvation (twenty-two men accompanied me to 
Kinabalu cave (Paka-Paka), for this rice had to provide us with 
our only meal this day, one to-morrow and one the next day, 
or else to return. I here take the opportunity of stating that 
the Tuaran Dusuns are superior to their neighbours, for they 
never even grumbled once at the commissariat, 'which depart- 
ment was woefully defective and although they were half 
starved, always carried their loads manfully and never sug- 
gested a retreat. Gawang had also brought up a white fowl 
and a few paltry brass goods intended as propitiatory offerings 
to the spirits on Kinabalu. 

56. When we arrive at Paka-Paka cave, to-morrow, we 
are not to mention the word ‘Mvinabalu or wish for sun- 
shine, for if we do so it will anger those mighty spirits that 
punishment follows in the shape of torrents of rain, and if 
we spread out cloths, a violent gust of wind wnll be the result. 

57. I had my tent erected and slept inside wdth Pangeran 
Sahbudin and a boatman. I should say tried to sleep, for 
our damp wood fire caused us terrible torture. My tent was 
made in Singapore by McAlister & Co,, and I give them 
every credit for turning out a good article which has withstood 
all vicissitudes of weather. 

58. Next morning I took several compass bearings, Maun- 
kan Island near Gaya W. | S,, Kuala Mengkabong W, by N., 
thermometer height of Tamborongah 7,328 feet. 

59. Started at 7,40 a.m. by a fair path compared to yes- 
terday^s. The old guide and three coolies left us to return to 
Kiau and bring up more rice and await our return at Tam- 
borongah. We passed several places covered with ferns, 
from which a good view might have been obtainable, had the 
mist cleared. We stopped to smoke a cigarette at 8,643 
The air was very cold and kept so for a long way up. A 
short way above, the path crossed a marshy spot but I did 
not notice the tracks of any beast* In fact life seems to be 
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non-existent in these high growing jungles, for during the 
whole trip from Mitimbok gorge to the top and back, our 
party only saw two birds, a species of starling and a swallow. 

6o. I have forgotten to describe the splendid pitcher plants 
and pretty blue and white flowers which we passed, and, what 
pleased my eye better I must confess, quantities of large 
gutta-percha trees, india-rubber vines and rattans. The latter 
were rather too plentiful, especially the thorny rattan (Malay 
itzng) and our hands bore its traces for more than a week 
afterwards. I imagine the thorns are poisonous. 

6i. We had no cliff climbing to do to-day, but had to be 
careful in picking our steps, for the moss covered roots offered 
a treacherous foothold at best and when walking quickly a 
leg would disappear up to the thigh in some hole. Coming 
down an incline 1 received a terrible bump from a low branch 
stretching across the path, but the cold air soon took away a 
severe headache which followed. 

62. The moss up here is of different shades of crimson, 
and retains a quantity of ice cold moisture. Nine thousand feet 
or thereabouts appears to be the highest limit reached by the 
rattan either the marketable or thorny species. 

63. Dilana Hill, or it may be spelt according to the Dusun 
rules of syntax, Da Lana ” (that is Lana with the article da) 
is a much more important hill than Kinabalu, for on its eastern 
side are the sources of the Sugut and Labuk rivers. The 
path led us over the top and I ascertained the height to be 
9,700 feet, and taking the length of the former river at 130 
miles, this gives an average fall of i in 70, which will equally 
apply to the Labuk river. 

64. The Sugut river allows even heavily laden dug-outs to 
be poled up as far as Langsat, 105 miles by water from its 
mouth, I therefore hope on a future journey to the east side 
of Kinabalu to be able to give an impetus to the already large 
export trade in jungle produce which leaves that river and in 
a lesser amount, the Labuk. 

65. We then descended into a hollow, but soon had to 
climb up the true “ trunk of Kinabalu as the natives say. 
Almost on a level with Dilana top, I came to a bleak spot, 
covered with coarse heather and where numerous boulders 
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lay on every side. Here we rested for a few minutes and 
enjoyed a cup of cold tea. During the next half hour, we had 
to crawl under and over fallen trees and finally arrived at 
Paka-Paka cave at 12.15 p. m., height 10,262 feet, thermometer 

58°. 

66. At I p. m. the sun broke out, but no view could be 
got, owing to the thick mist. Soon the rain began to fall, 
and in a few minutes the Kadamayan^ which had been a shal- 
low stream running past the entrance to our cave, became a 
roaring torrent bounding over the large boulders in its bed. 
Equally soon the stream subsided when the rain stopped. 

67. Paka-Paka cave is a shallow hole scooped out of a 
hornblende cliff by the adjacent stream. Its floor is earthy 
and covered over with charred wood from deer-hunter^s 
fires. The entrance was partially blocked up with my tent, 
and three fires were lighted. My mat occupied the back 
part of the cave remote from the fires, as I could not endure 
the smoke torture of last night again. The Dyaks and Kiau 
men slept on a ledge of the cave, warmed by the smoke, and 
the rest disposed themselves around the tire. I put on an 
extra suit of drill clothes, singlet and stockings and over all my 
water-proof coat, lending my blanket to Pangeran Sahbudin, 
who had fever ; and in spite of my precautions did not sleep a 
wink. There was an entrance for the cold wind, and the 
thermometer registered 52'^ at 5,30 a. m, inside the cave, 

68. I asked for volunteers in the morning, obtaining eleven 
who wished to accompany me up to the summit. Their 
names were written on a page of a note-book and put in an 
empty (alas!) bottle of three-star Hennessey’s brandy. 
The cork was secured by thread and candle grease. The 
names were, Pangeran SAHBUDIN, Government Chief in charge; 
Police Constables Nanggai and Nehangan, and a Dusun re- 
lation ; Jemain, Somah, PANGOLIN, Mapadri, coolies ; Ga- 
WANG, two guides (Limbawan and Tambias), and myself; 
twelve in all. 

69. We started at 7 a. m. After twenty minutes' climb 
passed out of the thick jungle, having had constantly to 
dear the obliterated path with low branches on every side, 
and came to the granite face of Kinabalu. I managed to 
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walk up with my shoes, but found it dangerous, so took them 
off. The easiest slope lay up the tiny rivulet represent- 
ing the Kadamayan or Tampasuk source. We stopped at 
10,712 feet and had a view of the waves of mountains below 
bounded by the Labuk sea on one side and Papar on the 
other. My compass bearings were, East Coast, sea S. E. 
by E., Gaya W. S. W,, Sindatun hill S. E. by E., which 
would prove that I was ascending the south side of the 
mountain. The granite face is very regular, except in the 
vicinity of the peaks, and is only occasionally varied by small 
clumps of twisted stunted trees somewhat like firs in the 
matter of foliage. 

70. We first had to scramble towards the eastern side, 
then towards the West, finally straight up to the summit, 
arriving at 10. 10 a. m. in a very cold and hungry condition. 
Owing to the thick mist, we had some difficulty in overtaking 
our guides and Gawang. On rejoining them, I was rather 
disappointed to hear that they had just been up the peak 
which St. John ascended in 1858 and which ranks as No. 2 
in height. I enquired if they had seen Low^S bottle but 
Gawang answered enfah^ meaning who knows 7 ^’ 

71. We were sitting in the gap between Victoria Peak 
the highest and most easterly, and the adjacent peak, which 
the Kiau men have just climbed. A piercing wind was blow- 
ing in furious gusts through the gap and our hands were num- 
bed with the cold. I took my pocket aneroid out, and was 
surprised to see it only gave 11,312 feet above sea level as 
the height of the summit. Thermometer registered 54^. The 
sun was shining brightly, but it failed to dispel the mists below. 
Victoria Peak I calculated to be 250 feet high, and the next 
peak to the W. (St. John^s Peak) about 100 feet in height, 
so the aneroid height plus 250 should give the total height 
of our “show mountain^’ 11,562 feet, or over 2,000 feet lower 
than the usually accepted height 13,698 feet. 

72. I advanced to the edge of the abyss and looked down 
and saw a gulf of unfathomable depth whose bottom was lost 
in mist. Then, a policeman ran forward and pulled me back 
saying I was sitting on a wall of loose stones which created a 
feeble laugh for it would require a lever to lift the square 
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blocks of this ancient parapet. Pangeran Sahbudin inform- 
ed me he saw the last or fourth side of this gulf, which I 
required in order to work out the volcanic theory. A mo- 
mentary clearing of the mist had revealed the further rim of 
this crater, far below us. There must have been two great 
eruptions in former ages. The first, burst through the rim of 
the crater on our side (the southern), and left fragments now 
represented by the peaks ; the second broke away the north- 
ern or further rim and reduced its height. Could not the 
smooth face of the gigantic granite slabs, all at the same 
angle, be explained by reason of friction from a mighty flow 
of lava ? 

73. That Borneo or even British North Borneo has not 
been volcanic is incorrect, for Mr. Resident Davies has 
obtained lava specimens, and I found some in a stream on 
Mallawalli Island in 1886, which I submitted to Mr. A, H. 
Everett, who was on a visit up coast at the time. 

74. I was disappointed that Victoria Peak was inaccessible 
and when I asked for volunteers to come up with me to the 
top of St. John’s peak, I received no response and did not 
press the matter, determining to get to the top of Victoria 
Peak some other day. We hurriedly sacrificed the fowl, and 
started down when Gawang said he would go up St. John’s 
Peak and lay my bottle and the brassware on its summit — 
which was done and he soon overtook us. 

75. When 209 feet down, the mist around Victoria Peak 
cleared away and we noticed that its side facing the East was 
at a moderate angle, and quite capable of being ascended. 
But the gruesome mist was again creeping around us and 
our empty stomachs warned us not to delay on the road, so 
we left the feat till next occasion, but not without regret. 

76. By this time my stockings were worn out but the 
granite was just rough enough to prevent sudden slips without 
wounding the feet ; occasionally, in the crevices, one came 
on a few jagged fragments and a contortion of the features 
showed an unwary step, but on the whole I preferred descend- 
ing to our late toil going up. Down the steeper inclined 
slabs, the Dyaks assisted me, holding a hand a piece and only 
once, near the jungle, did I fall on my back, nearly dashing 
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my brains out against the rock. 

77. When we passed along the slimy, water-covered 
granite where one of Sir FI. Low’s coolies slipped and 
nearly rolled down a precipice, we only had a sharp edged 
crevice to walk on, but a look dowmwards made us forget the 
pain. I picked several specimens of mountain lilies, the 
British North Borneo fir and some of the “ ghostly buffalo ’’ 
grass on the way, and had a long drink from the ice cold 
spring which flows out as the Tampasuk or Kadamayan 
River. I have omitted to mention that the lofty peak seen by 
St. John S. I E. from the summit, is probably Trus Maiai 
hill in the interior of Padas, bearing from our point of view 
S. W. by S. I am not certain but that this hill maybe 
Madai hill in Bawel bay. 

78. On arriving at the jungle, the rainy mists were dis- 
pelled by a brilliant burst of sunshine and I felt rather warm, 
being obliged to take off an extra singlet. The thermometer 
registered 69*^ in a spot sheltered from the wind. We arrived 
at the cave at 12.30 p.m. and were glad to see our less active 
followers had at any rate prepared a meal, which we attacked 
with the appetite of men who have been starving for 29 hours. 
Meanwhile, our loose baggage was being packed and when 
ready, I despatched half the men with it, with orders to await 
us at Tambarongah. I informed my men that I should give 
two cents for every perfect pitcher plant and other prices for 
other plants if brought safely to Kiau. 

79. We started at 4.45 p. m. and although we pushed on, 
my strained knee prevented much progress. Before reach- 
ing our camp I had to light candies, but we got along without 
accidents. To-day we have gone through 8J hours' hard 
walking and climbing and I was not surprised to find myself 
seized with severe cramps in both legs after supper. 

80. Datoh Benawa, Bunahow and Tampulan from Kiau 
gave me all the local news on arrival. They had brought 
up rice and tobacco as arranged. 

81. We started late the next day, not leaving before 9 
a. m. and took the path GawaNG had used, which lollows the 
left bank of the Kadamayan. The hill was very steep, and 
slippery from the tracks of the preceding coolies. My knee 
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got worse and my progress slower every minute, so 1 sent on 
most of the men and followed at my leisure. Had a narrow 
escape from falling down a precipice, owing to a rotten 
branch breaking, of which I had hold. The outer end \vas 
brought up by a projecting stone and allowed me to recover 
my balance. I found my men waiting at Labong stream, 
under a overhanging cliff of conglomerate and crystal. They 
had arrived there in three hours from Tamborongah. The 
thermometer registered 64®. I felt completely crippled and 
sore all over. 

82. The thermometer fell to 61° at 6 a. m. We started at 
9 a. m. following down the Labong for some distance. Left the 
stream where the water-falls commence and struck up the 
left bank going S. W. by W. towards the Kadamayan. 
Crossed a tiny stream, Sungei Solawkon, at 11.25 a. m., arriv- 
ed at noon at the Kadamayan and after our meal started 
down the river at a quick pace, fearing floods as the river 
was rising. Stopped again at Mitimbok gorge and finally 
arrived in Kiau at 6 p. m. putting up at BUXAHOW^S house. 

83. Here LiMBAWAN, my guide, informed me through 

Gawang, that he had brought down Messrs. Low and St. 
John’s papers ; the former’s in a bottle and the latter’s in a 
tin. I felt vexed at his having deceived me, but said nothing 
and exchanged another bottle for the one in question. From 
the tin, a small cocoa or chocolate and milk one, 1 withdrew 
a piece of the Overland Mail dated January 9th, 1858, wdiich 
contained a page torn from a pocket diary on which was 
written in pencil: the peak here with the 

bottle Spenser St. John. 

April 30th, 1S58, 

84. In the bottle, probably an old Bass’ beer bottle, i 
found fragments of The Agrimltural Gazette and The 
Gardener^s Chronicle , but the dated side is missing ; also 
a pencil memo, with the words: Govern (ment) (La) buan 
do 5 Bar (ometer) w^as still distinguishable. Mr, Low 
(now Sir H. Low) made the ascent of Kinabalu in 1S51 ; so, 
I suppose, both bottle and papers must be over thirty-six 
years old and have successfully withstood gales, rains and 
mists during that time. 
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85. The Kiau natives now killed the cow for which before 
a goat had been substituted during the ceremony consequent 
on taking the oath of friendship. 

86. Bayer, the father of Bunahow, we found to be a 
talkative old man ; in fact I dropped off to sleep and when 
1 awoke he was still declaiming. 

87. The wild raspberry grows in abundance on the village 
green, but the natives do not utilize it. During our walk 
yesterday the Dyaks found Libu creeper, as they cal! 
it, which, they sentimentally said, reminded them of the 
fragrant breath of the Dyak women. This, I believe, is the 
creeper whose leaves steeped in warm water are used as a 
substitute for tea by the Oran^ Sungei (Sulu refugees) of 
Labuk and Tongud. At Nyot Tonggal in 1883, a village on 
the latter river, I drank many cups of this ‘■'“tea” and did 
not dislike the taste. 

88. Bunahow's brother has a shrunken leg and is sitting 
next to me and employing himself shredding tobacco leaves. 
The leaves are of medium size and unbroken. In cutting, 
the performer uses a long bamboo knife and, to prevent 
accidents, has a bamboo joint on his left thumb which keeps 
the leaves steady on a three-legged stool, representing the 
block. The tobacco is afterwards made into rolls which are 
folded into a parcel 14'' by 3^^ by 2'^ deep. This, I subsequent- 
ly heard, was sold four to the fathom of black cloth or 4!- cents 
each, 

89. Tambias, our late guide, informs me that he stood 
and watched cave swallows flying in clouds out of Bukit Simpa- 
ruan, one day^s journey from Kiau. Tambias I found to be 
an intelligent young man and I believe his report, but as the 
Kiau men appear to be coming to the end of their rice, and 
provisions are five times dearer than in Tuaran, I postpone 
prospecting for the cave. 

90. In the evening, Si Guras, a sister of Bunahow’s, 
entertained us to Inggano* When the Hill Dusuns sing, 
they prefer to lie on their backs saying they are more com- 
foilable in this position. Since my return 1 have informed 
our Medical Officer of the fact, and he says that there is an 
anatomical reason for this, as the lungs have more play than 
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when a singer is standing. 

91. All the houses here have sloping bamboos up to the 
front verandah, instead of steps or a notched log ; and in 
consequence, the men near the door are disturbed by porkers 
during the night. 

92. Started 7.35 a. m. on the 20th March and returned 
to Labong Labong at 10.20 a. m. and had our noon-day 
meal at Tampulan’S house. I bought some honey in the 
comb, a rather common delicacy amongst the Hill Dusuns, 
for each house has a bees’-nest attached to the side of tlie 
window close to the sleeping dais. 

93. Karaing, Tampulan’s wife, was as cheerful as ever, 
and asked me to bring up sundry brass jewelry next time 
I came up. 

94.. Left for Kahong and crossed the Kadamayan twice. 
At Kahong ford the water was waist deep and every moment 
rising. We put up at Lampayan’s house, the coolies as 
usual finding their own quarters. The next morning Tampu- 
LAN arrived and stated that he was coming with me. Direct- 
ly afterwards I went to bathe and noticed Tampulan being 
belaboured by a woman. I thought he bad been ^Marking, 
but the enraged female turned out to be his wife wdio insisted 
on his following her back and he had to go. 

95. Started down the Kadamayan or Tampasuk (the 
river St. John calls Kaiopis is the above) at ii a. m., and 
took the path following the river, crossed several small 
streams and twice the Kadamayan. At the last ford opposite 
Dilongan Tipud hill, the river was breast deep and forty 
yards wide and being in flood we thought some one would 
come to grief, so tried to stretch a rattan across, but the first 
man wdio attempted the passage broke the rattan and just 
escaped being dashed among the rapids below. The Hill 
Dusuns then crossed by lightly hopping with the current 
from one foot to the other. We all followed suit and I can 
state that I shall never trouble myself about deep rivers in 
flood again, for provided the water is not above oneAs head, 
or the rocks too close, nothing can be easier than to cross in 
this manner. 

96. Rain commenced as we were crossing and continued 
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up to 3 p. m., when we arrived at Tambatuan village after 
trudging up a long and greasy hill. The clay hills of Tuaran 
are terribly annoying after a shower of rain. I remember 
constantly making four or five unsuccessful attempts in the 
path. 

97. The headman Lintaid’s house was leaky, so we put 
up at Limbun^’S long house of three doors. To arrive here 
St. John must have used another path, for he onl^ crossed 
the Kadamayan twice near Dilongaii Tipud hill after makino- 
a detour to the east. 

98. LinTAID excused himself coming as he was roasting 
two monkeys he had snared. Next morning, the 22nd Marcl^ 
1 wrote to Mr. Whitehead, w^ho was still at Melangkap, lower 
down. Started for the coast at 11.30 a. m. At the last mo- 
ment Lintaid rushed up saying he had been again roastino- 
monkeys and wished to speak to me, but I refused and left 
the wretch to revel in more monkeys if he liked. Gawang 
had persuaded me to visit this village saying Lintaid wished 
to come down with me, but he seems to have changed his mind. 
At 6 a. m. thermometer 70^, aneroid 1,752 feet, 

99. We crossed the Tampasuk river or Kadamayan be- 
yond the gravelly stretch below Tambatuan, and toiled up a 
long steep hill making a path through tall grass and, on 
arrival at the top, were of course bathed in perspiration. A 
coolie from Tamperuli in Tuaran became prostrated from 
fever and it was with great difficulty I induced anyone to 
carry him even with the promise of a dollar. Shortly after- 
wards the carriers struck work, but had to come to their senses 
for, when I remonstrated with the grumblers, and myself 
shouldered the sick man, as a proof of his lightness a strap- 
ping Dusun hoisted him up on his back and walked quietly 
down hill with his load. 

100. The rain commenced as usual in torrents and we 
hurried on, finding shelter in a small padi hut of larger 
dimensions than usual. The Dyaks walked on saying they 
would get quarters ready at the nearest village whose cocoa- 
nut trees were visible afar off and dimly through the mist as 

through a glass darkly 

101. We lighted fires in the meantime and stripped our 
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patient making him wear my water-proof coat, that being 
the only dry article in our possession. After a while he was 
better. Shortly after the rain had stopped Police Constable 
Nchangan appeared and led us down through pad! fields 
and along the Lemawng stream to Lemawng village. We 
arrived there at 4.30 p. m. putting up at MusaH'^S housc^ and 
congratulated ourselves at being again amongst the coast 
Dusuns. 

102. Lemawng village possesses two houses and pays 
§10 poll-tax per annum through Si Ahmat of Madang. 
Lemawng stream is a tributary of the Sungei DamiL which 
flows into the Tuaran river near Along. 

103. 1 gave Musah a tin box which had contained cigar- 
ettes and he presented me in return with some honey and 
sweet potatoes. 

104. Started next morning at 6.40 a. m. The sick coolie 

preceded us part of the way, but was soon left behind to follow 
on with his brother-in-law at their leisure. After crossing 
the Lemawng seven times, we ascended a hill, arriving at 
Ginambor Bundoh village at 8 a. m. and then crossed the 
Sungei Damit nine times, arriving at Rungus Maniintun vil- 
lage at 11.45 From here to Madang we had simply 

to wallow through a buffalo path occasionally varied by clay 
hills. Arrived at Madang at 12.45 P* 4 P* Ranger- 

an Sahbudin and I borrowed knUAT^S gobong (dug-out) and 
paddled down to Tapakawn, the others walked via Tegfis 
hill to reach the same village, only eight, however, arriving 
that night. 

105. Next morning, 24th March, the river was in high 
flood, but the rain had stopped, and waiting till all our men 
had arrived, we started at 8 a.m. Several times crossing 
tributaries, we were obliged to swim and wade breast deep, 
but nothing seemed to delay us and in four hours we had 
traversed the distance between Tampakawn and Tando, the 
Government station. 

106. Since my return to the coast, the headman Bunahow 
and the guides Tambias and Limbawan, Datoh Benawa 
Tokil and a follower from the interior of Sulaman, have 
paid me a visit and I brought them to Gaya and Kudat by 
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boat sending them back in the S. S, Paknam, They have 
seen His Excellency the Governor, the Resident, and several 
other Europeans, including a lady, so they ought to be satisHed 
and civilised now. 


APPENDIX. 

There is little doubt but the Tampasuk route to Kinabalu 
is the longest and by no means the easiest. 

The following plans of march may be of assistance to others 
wishing to explore the mountain, and I have proved that 
coolies are easily obtainable in Tuaran, which they are not 
in Tampasuk even under high wages. 

Labuan to Gaya Island by S. S. Paknam eight hours, or 
by steam-launch Bitjaug Baram, under special favour of 
Mr. A. H. Everett, the Consul for Sarawak; or by boat two 
days^ sail. 

Gaya Island to Boiongis, Tuaran, via Mengkabong by 
boat six hours and across plain to Buntai two hours' walk. 

Buntai Village to Sinilau Village 3! hours’ walk — hills. 

Sinilau Village to Bungol Village 8 J hours’ walk — hills. 

Bungol Village to Labong Labong Village 6 hours' walk — 
hills. 

Labong Labong Village to Kiau Village 2f hours’ walk— -hills. 

or 

Gaya Island by boat to Government station, Tuaran, six 
hours. 

Station to Madang Village eight hours^ flat walking. 

Lemawng Village t :> Tambatuan Village five hours’ (hill) (on 
the Tampasuk River). 

Tambatuan Village to Labong Labong Village five hours’ 
(flat) (on the Tampasuk River). 

Labong Labong Village to Kiau 2| hours (hill) (on the Tam- 
pasuk River). 

The first route is the quickest by a day and requires no 
crossing of rivers between the Tuaran and Tampasuk, where- 
as the latter abounds in it. 


R. M. LITTLE. 




^ HESE are bold islands, formed of and flanked by 
towering masses of limestone. I could find but 
few tracts of level ground upon these islands. 
They are dependencies of the Siamese Govern- 
ment of Kedah. * This is all that Colonel Low, 
in 1 849, found to write of this beautiful group of 
islands, and there is little other printed information about 
them. Situated in Lat. 6° 10' to 6° 27' North, and Long. 
99^ 37" 99° 5^^ East, about seventy miles due north of 

Penang, they are clearly visible on a fine day from the top 
of Penang Hill, and the curious configuration of their lime- 
stone peaks, so unlike the ordinary scenery of the Straits of 
Malacca, invite exploration. Some notes, which I made during 
a cruise round the Langkawd Islands in December, 1887, en- 
abled me to correct and supplement the geographical infor- 
mation contained in the latest Admiralty charts of this locality, 
as far as the native names of places are concerned, and I 
print them here, with a map, for the information of future 
travellers. 

H. H. the Raja of Kedah (whose capital we had been 
visiting), as soon as he learned that our tour was to include 
the Langkawi Islands, kindly proposed to accompany us (my 
brother, Mr. R, W. MAXWELL, and myself), and to show us all 
the places of interest there. He declined, however, a passage in 
the Sea Bird, and brought his own steamer, with Wan Mat 
Saman, his Chief Minister, and a few other followers in attend- 
ance, We left the mouth of the Kedah River on the morning 
of December 26th, and steered direct for the East entrance 
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of Bass^ Straits, and entering a land-locked harbour reached a 
shallow bay, on the shore of which is the principal village of 
the island — a place named Kwah. Here, we were informed, 
there is a considerable population of both Malays and Chinese, 
principally fishermen. There is a certain amount of cultiva- 
tion, and the paddy-fields inland are said to be extensive. 
We did not land, but steamed on through the strait, having the 
main island on our right and the island of Dayang Bunting on 
our left. Just opposite the village of Kwah across the strait 
are the limestone cliffs of Tanjong Tirei (on Dayang Bun- 
ting), very precipitous, and immediately behind the village, 
but far inland, rises the conical peak of Gunong Raya, the 
highest point in the island, about 2,900 feet high. Fishing 
stakes here and there in the strait and an occasional kampong 
on the shores of the main island gave evidence of tlie presence 
of a Malay population, and now and then we passed a fishing 
boat, or a Chinese trading junk with picturesque brown sails. 

Presently a view was opened up to the northward of a long 
serrated ridge with fifteen or twenty peaks, which the Malays 
call Gunong Chinchang, or the “ chopped mountain,’^ from its 
supposed resemblance to a board in the edge of which deep 
indentations have been cut with a hatchet. 

On the South coast of Pulau Langkawi there are the fol- 
lowing places between Kwah and Tanjong Sawah, w’hich we 
passed in the order in w^hich their names are given : — Klebang, 
Tepah, Langkana, Temoyang (river and small kampon^f 
and Teluk Baharu. On the coast of Dayang Bunting opposite, 
we passed Batu Uban, Tanjong Lilit, and the limestone cliffs 
of Goa Langsiah, where there is a cave. Here, we w'ere told, 
grows in profusion a ground orchid with a yellow flower in 
great demand among collectors. The islanders had, it ap- 
peared, recently learned that it possesses a money value, 
owing to the visit of a collector, who paid a cent a-piece for 
specimens. I have since ascertained that the plant in question 
is the Cypripedium Nivium. 

The scenery hereabouts is very striking. The fantastic 
shapes of the limestone cliffs and peaks of Dayang Bunting, 
the islets dotted about in the strait, the smooth expanse of 
deep blue water, and the distant ranges of Gunong Raya and 
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Gunong Chinchang, make up a picture not to be equalled any- 
where in the Straits of Malacca. 

The islets in the strait are called Pulau Kedra, and the fol- 
lowing are some of the names of the numerous islands to the 
West of Pulau Dayang Bunting: — Pulau Chupak (very small), 
Pulau Gubang, Pulau Jong, Telam Banton, Pulau Singha, and 
Pulau Bras Basah. 

To the North nearer to the shores of the main island, are 
Pulau Lalang, Pulau Ular, and Pulau Hantu. 

Steaming out of the strait and leaving Pulau Hantu on 
the right, we sighted Pulau Adang in the distance, far out to 
sea, bearing about N. N. W. This island is famous for its 
turtle. 

Then, passing between Pulau Tepur and Tanjong Sawah 
(the S. W. point of the main island), we steamed on past two 
islands — Pulau Rebah — and headed for Tanjong Bongkok 
Pennyu, called on the chart “ The Dolphin’s Nose.” .. This is a 
bold headland, the end of the Gunong Chinchang range, with 
a hump on the top of it. There are fishing stakes in the 
straits between the islands above-mentioned and Pulau Lang- 
kawi, and small settlements on the coast of the latter. Round 
the fishing stakes, flocks of gulls (chenchamar) were wheeling. 
Nearly opposite Pulau Rebah is Tanjong Padikik. 

Entering the bay on the South side of Tanjong Bongkok 
Pennyu, we dropped anchor in deep water not far from shore. 
This place is called by the Malays Bn7'au, which is a corrup- 
tion of two Siamese words ra7i,^^ old. well” ; a walkofabout 
a mile and a half through the jungle, ending with a steep 
climb, brings one out on a face of precipitous rock, through 
which a mountain torrent has worn itself a channel. Here we 
see the “ well,” or series of wells (the Malays say there are 
seven and call the place telaga tujoh)^ from which the Siamese 
name originated. 

No longer in thebed of the stream, which has probably shifted, 
as the rock has been worn down under the attrition of centu- 
ries, there are here and there deep circular holes which seem 
to have been cut out with sufficient accuracy to excuse the 
natives of these parts for supposing that they are the work of 
mankind. But the stream close by has doubtless been the 
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agency, in some former period, when the rocks were not quite 
as we now see them, and when the “ old well ” was at the 
foot of some small cascade and was gradually hollowed out 
with the accuracy with which a hole is made in a Stilton by a 
cheese-scoop. 

On the morning of the 27th, after another visit to the 
shore for a morning bath in the river, we continued our cruise 
round the island. The coast scenery hereabouts is very fine. 
Steep cliffs rise sheer from the water 's edge, the bare rocks 
below gradually merging into slopes, clothed with jungle 
above. There is not a sign of cultivation or of a human 
habitation, and the whole of the Gunong Chinchang range is, 
I fancy, unexplored and unvisited save when some of the 
more adventurous of the population cHmb for the wild bees’ 
nests in the crannies of the limestone cliffs. The wax is a 
royal perquisite, and the daring climbers get only a small 
proportion of their actual take. We passed Sungei Tama 
Kechil, a gorge in the hills, and, further on, Tanjoog Besar. 
Here our course was nearly due north, with Pulau Terutau, 
a very large island, right ahead. A shoal of pomfret {ikan 
hawal)^ one of the best fish that the Bay of Bengal produces, 
occasioned some excitement among our crew, but we were 
not equipped for a fishing expedition. The presence of a 
boat (sampan pukaf) off Tanjong Chin-chin shewed that this 
is a well-known fishing ground. A cave near the water’s 
edge called Lobang Chin-chin, ^The cave of the ring,” was 
pointed out, but wdiat the legend concerning it is, we did not 
learn. After passing Tukun Raja we altered our course and 
headed eastward, with Pulau Terutau on our port bow. A 
singular-looking island off Pulau Terutau, resembling a ruined 
castle, is called Pulau Beletong, and the edible birds' nests of 
Chinese commerce are said to be found there. Beyond it is 
Pulau Burong. 

With the mountains of Setul in view on the mainland 
in front of us, we passed in turn the following places on 
the coast of ^ Pulau Langkawi : — Tanjong Tembuii, Teluk 
Toma, Sungei Gatal, Langgara (a river here), Tanjong Tem- 
burun, Tanjong Pembuta, Pulau Jemburong, Kuala Kubang 
Badak, Sungei Ewa, Pulau Dangli (small islets), Oo (where 
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there are said to be paddy-fields), Pulau Kasin (a distant islet 
to the North is called Pulau Kweh), and Tanjong Gamarau. 
Here there is a bay where there are said to be hot springs; 
the island in the bay is called Pulau Belibis. 

Passing Tanjong Gamarau, with Gunong Raya in the dis- 
tance bearing nearly due South, and an island called Pulau 
Tanjong Dundang right ahead, we came to an anchor nearly 
opposite our destination — Goa Cherita. The coast scenery 
about here is very fine, an endless series of fantastic peaks 
fui-nishing perpetual variety. 

Goa Cherita is traditionally reputed to be the cave in which, 
according to the early history of Kedah, the shipwrecked 
Prince of Rum was hidden and tended by his future wife — the 
daughter of the Emperor of China. The story maybe read in 
the chronicles of Kedah, called MarongMahawajigsa^ an inferior 
English translation of which (by Colonel Low) is to be found 
in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago^ Vol. III. The 
legend is briefly as follows : — 

The island of Langkapuri, after the war between Rama and 
Rawana, celebrated in the Ramayana,w^as little frequented, and 
in later ages became the home of the bird Garuda (pronounced 
by Malays Gerda ) — the eagle of Vishnu. Gerda learnt that a 
marriage was projected between the son of the Emperor of 
Riim and the daughter of the Emperor of China, and, in order 
to prevent the aggrandisement of the former empire, thought 
it desirable to prevent the match. So he presented himself 
before God^s prophet Suleiman, who then ruled the world and 
all created things, not only mankind, but all spirits {jin^ peri^ 
dewa and 7namdang)j and all animals on the face of the earth. 
He represented the necessity of preventing the young couple 
from meeting, but King SOLOMON declared that no power on 
earth could prevent it. On this, Gerda announced that he 
could and would prevent It, and vowed that, if unsuccessful, he 
would for ever abandon the haunts of men. The prophet 
bade him do his worst and come back and relate the story of 
his success when it should have been accomplished. 

Gerda then successfully swooped down upon the garden of 
the Emperor of China, and carried off in his talons the princess 
and two female attendants, whom he set dowm in safety on 
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his island — Langkapuri. Next he attacked and sunk the fleet 
in which the young Prince of Rum, under the guidance of a 
trusted minister named Marokg Mahawangsaaves sailing for 
the capital of China to be united to his betrothed. The scene 
of the shipwreck was on the eastern side of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, and the prince, who clung to a plank, was cast on shore 
on the island of Langkapuri. Here, one day, he was found 
by the princess of China and her attendants, who bid him in 
a cave, and carefully concealed from the bird Gerda the fact of 
his presence. The deJiouement is easily guessed. When Gerda 
appeared before King SOLOiMON to boast that he had carried 
out his determination, the prophet despatched a. jin to Pulau 
Langkapuri, and had the prince, the princess and their attend- 
ants conveyed in a chest to his audience hall, where Gerda was 
put to shame, and the inutility of attempting to resist the 
course of pre-ordained fate was demonstrated. 

The chronicler of Kedah, wliich, by the way, was colonised by 
the minister of the Emperor of Rum — Marong Mahawang- 
SA — seems to have been sufficiently satisfied that Piilau Lang- 
kapuri, the scene of the wars of Rama and Rawana, was iden- 
tical with the island off the coast of Kedah which the Malays 
now call Langkawd, and which may have been called Langka- 
puri in former times.. And successive generations of Kedah 
Malays have, no doubt, been ignorant of the identity of Lang- 
ka with Ceylon, and have contentedly localised their legend in 
an island of their own. So it is not surprising that the 
islanders are still able to point out the very cave in which the 
prince of Rum was hidden from his enemy — the bird Gerda, 
who in former times had taken part in the wars of the Rama- 
yana. 

We landed in a sandy bay between two rocky headlands, 
and view^ed the cave, which is principally remarkable for an 
inscription in Malay carved in the rock at a height of some 
twelve feet from the ground. It has been much injured by ex- 
posure to the weather, but seems to record the visit of some 
Raja 240 years ago, if the date A. H. 1060, which occurs in 
the inscription, is to be taken as the date when it was written 
and not of some past event commemmorated at a later period. 
Perhaps, with some trouble, a better conjecture as to the 
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nature of the inscription than I was able to make may be 
arrived at. I give below the opening sentences as far as 
they are decipherable; of the remainder only a word here 
and there can be made out. 

Lf*| I li ^ listik.vwHl I 

There is an upper chamber in the cave to which the Raja 
and I climbed by means of a boat’s mast and a rope, but there 
is little there to repay curiosity. Some enormous stalactites 
hang suspended at the entrance of the lower cave, but how 
the princess and her attendants managed to close the mouth 
of it with stones, as the Kedah chronicler represents them to 
have done, is not apparent to the modern visitor. 

We quitted this beautiful island with regret, wishing that it 
had been possible to learn something of the interior. We 
passed Teluk Udang and then Sungei Kilin, where there is a 
creek between two headlands of the usual limestone type. Not 
far from this there is a curious island — Pulau Petukang — which 
looks like a wall of masonry ; next, beyond a rocky promontory, 
Tanjong Beluru, a point covered with mangrove, came in 
sight, and passing Sungei Kisap, where Chinese have estab- 
lished themselves and cut firewood for export to Penang, we 
emerged into open water at Tanjong Dagu opposite to Tan- 
jong Tumbus on Pulau Dundang. 

Leaving this at 4 P.M., we reached Penang in the Sea Bird 
at midnight. 


W. E. MAXWELL. 



[ The Society is indebted to His Excellency Governor Sir Cecil C. Smith, 
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THE NEGRI SEMBILAN 

THEIR ORIGIN AND CONSTITUTION. 


THE history of these States has been handed down by 
word of mouth from generation to generation of 
^ Origin of the the inhabitants. It is difficult to say how long 

that a great number of Sdkez'^ tra- 
velled from the mountains of Skudeif and arriv- 
ed in Johol. Their numbers amounted to as many grains as 
are contained in a gantangX of paddy, as on their arrival in 
Johol each individual planted a grain of paddy, and it was 
found that a gantang was exhausted. They tied a r6tan% from 
tree to tree and hung up their beliungs (the small Malay axe) 
and the rot an was completely filled. This latter statement, 
however, is one which conveys little idea of the numbers, as 
the distance between the trees is not given. There were 
four great Chiefs, or Batins^ amongst these Sdkei. Three 
were men and one a woman. The woman elected to remain 
in Johol. The three men separated with their followers ; one 
went to Jelebu]|, one to Klang, and one to Sungei Ujong. 

Bxc the Suku yajig amp at j BXid, are the origin of the 
Undang yang a^npaty the four law-givers, of which Klang 


* ‘Sikei’, a dog. But the term is not applied to the tribes described in this 
paper by the surrounding Malays. I have not heard it further South than Seldn- 

•gor./'v ■ ■ 

f The Sekudei stream takes its rise in the Pulei range. 

% A gallon measure. 

§ i.e.f ‘rattan,’ ‘rautan ’ from ‘ raut’ to scrape. 

Ij Said to mean ‘ mist.’ 
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was the Chief or oldest and which \vil! be referred to later 
as the development of the constitution is dealt with. 

It would now appear that these Chiefs assigned various 
districts either to their relations or to the lesser 

Origin of the Chiefs who had accompanied, .them. The lesser 
mgn Chiefs again separated to Naniiig, * Rembau, 

Jeleit (Pahang), S^aniat, and ftisir Besar. 
These completed the nine States of the Negri Sembilam This 
fact is generally known, though considerable incredulity has 
always been expressed with regard to Jelei in Pahang, detach- 
ed as it is from the remaining eight States. 

Thus these Sdkei were established in the nine States, and 
their power and numbers appear to have been 
considerable. A fact that has much struck me 
both here and in Perak and Selangor is the 
pronunciation of the final k by Sdkei when talking Malay. 
This pronunciation is not within the memory of Malays in the 
Peninsula, and it is quite possible that this great number of 
Sdkei who arrived from Skudei, came originally from Bor- 
neo, t and made Skudei their last halting place before travel- 
ling on to Johol and separating throughout the Peninsula. 

The next chapter in this history, unconnected as it is by 
dates, is the arrival of Mahomedan settlers from 

Arrival of Menangkabau in Sumatra. There must have 
from immigration, and that within a 

Sumatra. short period, and the policy pursued by these 

settlers was one of conciliation with the abori- 
gines, and not as in P6rak and Selangor, where the Sdkei 
were driven back into the mountains, and their wives and 
children caught and enslaved by the Mahomedan settlers on 


* A stinging insect of the bee kind, 
t Name of a creeper, 
i Primary origin in Java. 
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the coasts. These Menangkdbau settlers brought their tribal 
laws with them — ^the illegality of intermarriage in a tribe, 
the election of the Lemhdga^^ or Chief of a tribe, etc. 

They fell in with the aboriginal views, and observed 
their rights to all waste lands, and their power in each 
State. 

The best instance of the lines pursued by these settlers, 
and their amalgamation with the Sdkei^ is that 
Sri MSndntL of the first settlers at Sri Men^nti and Ulu 
Muar, then a part of Johol. Four settlers 
arrived with their families, each belonging to a different tribe. 
Their names were Paduka Besar, Engkei f BoNGSU, Sfi- 
KARA Muda and Si MAHARAJA. As they travelled to the 
tjlu of the Muar River, they came on a valley where they 
found the paddy in the ear, ripe, and they resolved to settle 
there, and called the name of the place Sri Menanti. Sri 
is the Menangkabau Avord for the ripe paddy, J Menanti 
^^awaiting.” Sri Menanti generally translated 

The beautiful resting place.^^ This is far more poetical, 
but not in accordance wfith Malay thought, which is always 
of the most practical, neither can this translation be recon- 
ciled with grammar. 

These four men settled at Sri Menanti and conciliated 
Origin of the Sdkei of Muar and Johol to a certain 

PengMlu of extent. It is, however, probable that they 
Muar. found their position somewhat insecure ; 

they, therefore, applied to the Dato’ of Johol ior Peng-^ 


* 'Lembaga,’ condition, quality, system, and so applied to ‘manager’ of 
latter. 

f i.e., ‘ engkaya,’ for ‘ orang kdya,’ lit; ‘rich man,’ but merely a title 
actually. 

t It is not the name, but an epithet from the colour and flourishing condition 
of the padi, it is not confined to it in the ripe stage, but is used of it when green 
also. 
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Mlu!^ It is not clear whether the Dato^ of Joh61 had then 
been converted to Islam ; in any case, he sent a Sakei Batin 
as Penghulu. Some time after this, a family of Menangkabau 
settlers of the tribe of Sri Lemak came from Pahang, hearing 
that their own countrymen had arrived in Ulu Muar. This 
family consisted of a man, his wife, two daughters and one 
son. The son married the daughter of the Sakei Penghulii^ 
sent from Job 61, and his wife bore him a son. The Penghidu 
died when this child was about six years old, and the son 
w^as elected as PenghMu, but, being a minor, his father 
administered for him until be came of age, and hence the 
title of Pangknf PengMhi ( Deputy Penghulu) from the four 
•original settlers and their families. It is thus that in all 
these States the Menangkabau settlers observed the SiUei, 
or, as they are termed, pParis^ rights, and intermarried with 
Sakeiy the women on their marriage adopting the religion 
of their husbands. In writing this sketch, my principal object 
is to make the constitution as clear as possible, and I will not 
enter into any elaborate stories or theories which created 
slight shades of difference in the individual States on ques- 
tions of origin, as the constitution is but slightly affected by 
these. 

Before proceeding further, I would lay special stress on the 
supremacy of the female Penghidu of Johol 
States of Sri Menanti, including Muar, 
Jempol § and Gemencheh. The Dato’ of Johol 
to the present day wears his hair long, and the Penghulu of 
these States must go to him if necessary, as he is not expected 
to travel, the first Johol Penghuluship having been held by a 
female, and the same rules as applied to her then, apply to 
this day. 


* ‘ P^ng ’ a personal prefix and * Hulu ’ head, this officer •was the head^, 
while the ‘PengKma^ was the Mima^ was the hand, and so came from 

the number of the fingers to stand for five. 

f Bosom, lap, and to hold in the same so to support, in this case, temporarily, 
t ‘ Warith ’ (Ar.) corrupted into * waris,' heirs, 

I Name of a fish, which is handed on to the river and so to the State. 
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Another point that must be borne in mind is the succession 
by the female not only to property but also to 
Female sue- title and State revenues. The Sakei ox Warts 
cession, adopted the tribal system introduced by the 

Menangkabau settlers, and are now termed 
Beduanda"^ They cannot intermarry. Thus the 

women of the Warts tribe must marry into the Menangkabau 
tribes, but the children of the marriage are Warts. A Bedudfi- 
da man again must marry into one of the Menangkabau 
tribes, the offspring in this case being of the tribe of the 
woman, and having no Warts rights. 

I have already mentioned the first settlers in Sri Menanti 
and I infer that they had considerable difficulty 
Purchase of in conciliating the Sdket. The same, I think, 
land. applied in Rembau. Both in the Sri Mendnti 

States, now subdivided into Ulu Muar, Jempol, 
Terachi, and Gunong Pasir, and also in the State of Rembau, 
land was purchased by the Lembdga or Chief of tribe, for his 
people, from the Sdkei. The purchase was a piece of cloth, a 
knife or a weapon, a cooking-pot. In the other States the 
Sdkei placed no obstacles in the way of the Menangkabau 
settlers, and lands were cultivated by the tribes without pur- 
chase from the Sdkei^ though only with their consent. Thus 
throughout the Negri Sembilan, with the exception of Rem- 
bau and the Sri Menanti States, the lands are still State lands 
and virtually the property of the Warts. The tribes are most 
tenacious of their freehold rights tdnah bertebusJ^ The 
old saying in these two States is tdkek {tdkok^) 
kdyu BdtinX Jenang,^ putus tehus kapdda UndangS That 
is, the blazing of the trees (defining of the boundaries) is 
performed by the Batin jenang,\\ the purchase is decided by 
the Undanff. 

. ■■ ■ o .. 

* Cf. ‘Bidiian/ a player, musician, (Sansk. ‘vidwas* skilled.) 
f ‘ Takok’ is deeper than kakek.’ 
i Chief. 

I Deputy, probably originally derived from ‘Jenang’ a post, brace, support. 

II The Batin and his jSnang (Deputy). 
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In all these States, however, the Dato’ of Johol, acting in 
concert with the other three Dato's, the 
Tamil te- Undangyangampat ^ made certain State reserves 

•aj^a 'an. in order to provide for purposes of State and 

restiiig places for themselves when travelling from State 
to State. These lands are tanah telapakkanp^’ and will 

be dealt with again later* 


The term used in describing the Sdkel or IVar/s rights is 
^‘Gihmgy Giinio^ig, Bukit, Bukau, Herta pFaris, 
Wcms rights, ravines and hill-locked basins, hill and 

suiTounding flats are the property of the Wans, 
This is equivalent to all State lands* Although the tribes are 
so tenacious of their rights to land acquired by purchase, yet 
it is impossible to infer much from it, if taken from its origin. 
The purchase has developed on account of the rapacity of 
the various powerful IVaris families. The evil, however, has 
great advantages in administration, consequent on the great 
facility in dealing with all land matters with the Chiefs of 
tribes, who are most jealous of interference by others and 
who are anxious to thoroughly secure their rights. 


I have tried to keep the origin and the constitution of these 
States separate, but although I have diverged 
Development, slightly and dealt with matters of constitution, 
it was necessary to do so -when origin and con- 
stitution were so closely allied* These States prospered 
exceedingly, and the first arrivals were joined by many others, 
who, no doubt, heard of the success of their fellow-countrymen. 

All these settlers came from the inland districts of Memang 
Cnstom— kibau. In Menangkabau there are two ^‘ddat/^ 
‘^Adat:' or customs, the adaf iemeaggungf B,nd 


* ‘ Tgiapak,’ the sole of the foot, a variant of * tapak ; so ^ telapakkan.’ place 
nnder the sole of the foot, resting'-place. 

f Or‘katemSngungan’, bysome thonght to be a person like PSrpdtih Pi- 
nang S4batang. [See Undang-undang Moco-Moco (Muka-Muka West coast of 
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the ddat perpatehy^ The ddat temenggung prevails on the sea 
coast, and is the same as in all other Malay countries. The 
ddat perpdteh^ inland and very different. The ddat perpdteh 
prevails in these States; in Sungei Ujong the ddat perpdteh 
and the ddat temenggung are mixed. 

It is to be inferred that, after a time, it was found that the 
constitution of these States could not be tho- 
The Raja. roughly secured, unless a Raja was placed over 
them to settle differences between States, and 
questions which the Penghiilu were not competent to settle 
in each State. It was, therefore, decided that six men should 
be selected to travel to Johor and to Menangkabau, and apply 
for a Raja of the Menangkabau royal family. It would 
appear that Johor and Menangkabau were at that time closely 
allied, Johor being the greatest power to the east of the 
Straits of Malacca, and Menangkabau the greatest in Sumatra 
and on the west. These six Officers bore the titles of (i) 
Johanj (2) Anddtar, (3) Laksa?ndna, (4) Laksamdna, (5) 
Pengltma Siitan^ (6) Pcnglima Raja. They travelled to Johor 
and thence to Menangkabau and arrived at the Istdna. They 
appear to have been ignorant men, and instead of taking the 
necessary precautions and going through the proper forms^ 
they were imposed upon by an Officer of the Court who repre- 
sented himself as a Raja and whose followers, no doubt, sup- 
ported in the deception. This man's name was Si Khatib, and 
he called himself Raja Kabib. The six Officers then returned 
to the Negri Sembilan with Khatib as Raja^ but before he was 
proclaimed, a letter arrived from Menangkabau giving the 
real facts of the case. It was then arranged that the six 
Officers should go back to Menangkabau and be more careful. 
This they did, and the Rajas of Menangkabau selected Raja 

Sumatra) IMalayan Miscellanies, Vol. IL] It dates from before Islamism in 
Sumatra, but they are now mingled. 

* Sansk. ‘pati’ lord. In full 'adat PSrpatih (or P^rpati) Pfnang Sabatang,’ 
2. c, ‘ lord of the single areca-palm 
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Melewar to return to the Negri Senibilanand be proclaimed 
Sultan of those States. The Rajas of Menangkabau gave Raja 
Melewar a following of 40 persons to take him to Siak ; 
from Siak the Raja of Siak sent 40 persons to convey him 
to Malacca ; in Malacca 40 persons conveyed him to Xaning; 
and then again 40 persons conveyed him to Renibau. It 
would appear that the installation took place at Penajis in 
RembaUj and after the fabaly the Yam Tuan proceeded to 
the Istana at Sri Menanti, in the State of Ulu Muar. 

The terms given to the States of Joholj Sungei Ujong, Rem- 
bau, and Ulu Muar in connection with the elec- 
Technical tion of the Yam Tuana^re: — Rembau, Tanah 
names of States. Karajaan"^ (Penajist); Sungei Ujong, Ektlei Me- 
lintang;* Joholj Balei Bertengkat ;* and Ulu 
Muar, Tanah Mengandong.* Thus the first Sultan of Negri 
Sembilan was Yam Tuan Besar Raja Melewar. 

The Yam Tuan Mudaship of Rembau was of later creation, 
and so was the Yam-Tuan-Mildaship of Jelebu. 
The Yam In Rembau the tribe of Sake/ or JVar/s had 
Tuan Mltda. been added to by another tribe called Beduanda 
Jdwa, Rembau origin has been thoroughly 
explained by Mr. Dudley Hervey in his valuable pamphlet 
on that State. In Jelebu, the Date’ of Jelebu had originally 
Raja powers vested in him ; he later applied to the Yam Tuan 
of Sri Menanti for a separate Yam Tuan, and this was granted. 
JHebu is a considerable distance from the Istana of Sri 
Menanti, and this, together with the probability that he was 
unable to hold his own with the Chiefs, was the cause. The 
Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti retained suzerain rights as in 


* For an explanation of these names see Journal S.B., R.A.S., No. 13, for 
June 1884, paragraph 246. 

t Or ‘ PenSjih/ the RSmbau river as far as its junction with the ‘Penar’ 
at ‘ Sempang,’ from which point it is called the ‘ Linggi/ but in a map in 
Godinko de Gredia’s Account of Malacca (a.d. 1613) the Linggi at the 
mouth is called ‘ Rio Panagim,’ which confirms the tradition that the name 
Linggi' (a certain part of a boat or prahu) is of comparatively recent origin. 
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Rembau. In Rembau, the Yam Tuan of Sri Men4nti had the 
strongest voice m the election and succession of the Yam 
Tuan Muda together with the Dato' of Rembau, and the 
had to go to the Istana at Sri Menanti. In 
Jeleb^the Da o of Jelebu had to go to the Istana, and the 
W succession. If there was any difficulty 

vvith the \mii luan, the Dato’ of Jelebu consulted with the 
Dato of Johol. . 

The ceding of Klang to the Yam Tuanship of Selangor was 
arranged in a friendly way. The To Engku 

distance^o 

ssmbilan. Istana of Sri Menanti, and it would appear 

V All , “at Klang at the time was but thinly populated 

by Mahomedan settlers. It was, therefore, decided that Klanff 
should acknowledge the ^ am Tuan of Selangor as Raia— Secret 
mat and Pasir Besar became separated from the Neo-ri Sein- 
bjlan on account^ of disturbances, and were brous^ht under 
Muar administration. Jelei in Pahang would not appear to 
have ever mixed with the nine States. It is only on account 
ot the fact that one of the nine Batin took up that river as 
his district that Jelei has been numbered as one of the nine 
States. 1 he origin of the Warts of the tribes and of the Raias 
IS, I trust, fairly clear. Several points in constitution combined 
with origin have also been dealt with, which will be of use 
towards understanding the constitution, and with which I will 
now deal. 


Constitution, 


The main law is the following 


I. 

■■ ' 2 , 

3 - 

4 * 

5 - 


0 rang Seme nda* kapAda Tempat Semenda. 
Anak Bimh kapdda Ibu Bdpa. 

Ibu Bapa kapdda Lembdga. 

Lhnhdga kapdda Undang. 

Lndang kapdda Ka^ddilan, 


^s,atu mancU,^ inanca ‘ limak,’ one mother, she from wlwnUhe parents^ of 


both took their origin. 
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1. The married man shall look to his wife’s male relations 
for assistance in any questions regarding his wife or her pro- 
perty. 

2. The people of the tribe shall look to the heads of fami- 
lies (elders) in each tribe for assistance in all difficulties. 

3. The heads of families (elders) shall look to the 

bdga. 

4. The Lemhdga shall look to the Undang {PengJuilu), 

5. 'The Undang shall look to the Ka'ddllari (the Sultan), 

I will take these sayings one by one. As property all goes 
in the female line, it is necessary that the female 

Orang Sc- shall have every protection. Her husband can- 
rf not mortgage or sell her property. He cannot 
enun If brings money or property into 

his wife’s house, it is necessary for him to call 
the Tempat Semenda that is, the male relations of his wife to- 
gether, and declare the property that he brings, in order that, 
m cases of death or divorce, there may be no question with 
regard to such property. This is generally clone with a feast 
a goat slaughtered, or in some cases a buffalo. If the husbana 
does not declare property {^^^ang atau herta membdwa '),t he 
cannot claim in case of contingencies, such as divorce or 
death, settlement on his children, &c., and such property 
lapses to the woman, his widow. The debt of a man cannot 
be claimed against the property of his wife, unless there is 
personal property as described, but can be claimed against 
his herta pesdkaX that is, the property of his mother, or, if 
dead, of her heirs. In all cases of debts, or in fines inflicted 
on a man and unpaid, and failing personal property, the her- 
ta pesdka can be seized not the herta semanda. It is the 
duty of the Ibu Bdpa and Lembdga give every as- 
sistance in this matter. Execution was very rare in these 
States; in all criminal cases, from murder downwards, fines 


* Lit. place where he married, 
t Money or property brought. 

Inherited property, (Sansk, 'arta/ goods* ^push’, to divide.) 
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being inflicted, hence the t^rm sal ah dt timhang, utarig dl- 
layer Le., the value of the fault is weighed, and when weigh- 
ed the debt is paid. The property of a woman descends to 
the female children of the marriage. In the event of there 
being more than one female child, the house and is 
the property of the eldest, and the sdivahX is divided equally. 
If the man has acquired landed property before marriage, it 
cannot leave his tribe, it must go to his anak hiiaJi' § in the 
•tribe. Hence the term hertapesdkakapdda anak biiah^ 
If the husband has personal property, he can leave it to whom 
"he likes, unless the property is acquired during his marriage, 
when such property is shared equally between man and wife, 
even kampong and sdwah. 

The tribes are divided into one, two, three and sometimes 
as many as six families, and it is from these 
Anak huah families that the Le ml dga is elected. Hence 
Bfpa^^ the term with regard to the Chiefs of tribes 

^"pesdka her<:^eleryX{ order of succession 

by each family to the Le-mbdgaship \s fixed, and the election, 
therefore, is made in the family next in succession. The 
Ihu Bdpa^ or representatives of these families, have to carry 
out the instructions of the Lembdga and assist in all matters 
in the tribe; such as the collection of the - 27 jt nidnahp^\ which 
is a tribute to the Raja, bras sdgdniang nior sa^tdli, ” 

i.e., one gantang of rice and two coeo-nuts. This wall be explain- 
ed later. The Ihu Bdpa is again responsible to the Lembdga 
for all faults committed or debts incurred in his section ot 
the tribe, 'dzaturnnan-nyap ft f.c., the descendants according 


Fault is weighed and debt is paid, 
f rising ground surrounding the house usually fenced in, as the name 
implies. For a discussion of the origin of this word, see Yule’s Hobson-Jobson 
S.K ‘compound’. I believe it to be a Malay word, cf. allied word ‘kSpong’. 

't. Padi field (wet.) 

§ Relations, lit. children, fruit. 

ii ‘ Gilir ’ or ‘ geler ’ to turn, change, so ^pSsdka berg^ler’ the sncce.ssion turns 
about, or, as we should say, is taken or enjoyed in turn. 

/. e. gold of respect (Sansk. ‘mana’ to value, appreciate.) 

Lit. ‘ (of) rice a gallon (of) ‘coco-nuts a string.’ 

')"(• ‘ Turun ’ to descend. 
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to the female line from the original family or families of the 
tribe. In some cases these descendants number 50 familiesj 
about 200 souls. The people of each Katumnan appeal 
to the Ihu Bapa ; thus in questions of the property or other 
matters ^^'hich the Orang Semenda and Tcnnpat Sinnen- 
da cannot settle between them, the I bn Bapa would be the 
appeal. If again the latter cannot settle tlnycase, ho would 
bring the matter before the Lembaga. Ibu P^apa is a 
curious name, meaning literally father and mother ( elder 


The Leinbagds powers are various. In the first place he 
has the power to fine pil/ab vrre//, ” f 

Ihu Bapa ka- which amounts to $7.20 of the present currency. 
pada Lemba- *g 0116 who IS present at all purchases 

and sales of land, by his tribe or to his tribe. 
He is the one who deals with the Waris in purchasing waste 
lands for his tribe. The purchase of waste lands from the 
War/s has been touched upon already. When the Batin 
Jenang has blazed the trees, showing the boundaries of the 
land, the Dato\ PerdhtapX in Muar is in charge of all 
waste lands, takes the Lemhaga who has purchased to the 
Unda?ig, where the purchase is completed. PiUas febus 
kapdda undang^' is what describes purchase from the 
Lemhaga^ s point of view. It means the Dafo Perddna 
has decided the land ^y jangka herhelaP § dlie Lemhaga 
has fixed his boundary posts ^Mantah hertiiknV \\ at the 
places where the Batin Jenang has blazed the trees 
^^tdkek kdytiP^ The money has been paid for the land, 
^^mds bertdhilP The purchase is thus completed. 
If an individual of a tribe gets into trouble and is fined by 
the Raja or Undang^ the Lhnbdga arranges for the 


Mother and Father, 

t Twenty ‘sgrepi, ’ a ‘s^repi’ is 36 cents, not a coin, but for purposes of 
reckoning. 

% First, Chief, Sansk. ‘ Pradana.’ 

I 'Jangka’ measure, ‘berh^la’ drawing^, from point to point, by lengths, 
ii ‘ Lantak ’ stuck in, ‘ bgrtiikul ' and hammered them. 

% Rather ^ Batin ' and * Jenang ’ have. 
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payment. He it is who enquires into the personal property 
of the individual, if there is none, he falls back upon the herta 
pesaJza^ which he sells or mortgages in order to cover the 
debt. He also settles debt cases. Mortgage of property 
tribe with tribe must be declared before both Lembaga. if 
in the same tribe, it is said not to be necessary. All sales 
must be carried out by the Lhnbdga, djid. if sold'into another 
tribe the boundary posts are again fixed by both Lhnhdga 
^'lanfak bertukul!^ The election of the Ibii Bdpa is in the 
hands of the peopje of each descent in the tribe ; that of the 
Lembaga by the Ibu Bdpa, Ibid Bdpa are in some tribes 

as many as seven, in some as few as one; if more than 
one, each family takes it in turn for the Lembagaship, and it 
only remains to select the man, which rule, if strictly adhered 
to, makes the election very easy. Tho: Lhnbdga and Waris 
orang yang diia-blas"^^ serta waris' elect the "Undang, 

1 now come to the Lembaga kapdda Undang. The 
number of Wai'is descents in each State from 
Lembu^a ha. which the Dato" Penghtilu or Ufidang can be 
pdda Undang. elected varies. In Muar there are three, 775 ., 
the 1 o' Muar, the Perddna, and the 
descents. The present Undang is of the first, and will be suc- 
ceeded by the Perddna descents ; then the Perba descent ; and 
then again the Penghuluship will revert to Td Muar, In 
Rembau, there are two descents, the Beditanda Jakun'l or 
Waris Sedia^ Raja, and the Beduanda Jdwa or Waris Lela 
Maharaja, and they take it turn and turn about for the Ptmg- 
huluship. In Johol, there is only one descent from which 
the Undang can be elected, and the Batin of Johol have a 
stronger voice in the election than the lu^mbdga. The other 
States are minor questions. In Terachi, it is a curious fact 
that the Undang is not elected from the IVaris, but from the 


i.e., of the I2 ‘sriku.’ 
t Sansk. ‘ P,irv'a ’ ancient. 
Cf. Ceylon ‘ Yakkok 
Sansk, ‘Sadya’ ancient. 
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tribe of Sri Lemak,'^ Pahang. The Undan^, however, must 
marry into the tribe of the IVar/s. Thus, in Muar, tlie threes 
descents are the three Kepala IFar/s. In Terachi, there are 
two, in Jeiirpol there is one, in Gunong Paslr there is one, in 
Johol and inas there is one, with a male and female repre- 
sentative. In Rembaii, the IVaris are somewhat different. 

Besides the 67/ A? there are five If ar/s. t'.G,, Perba ^ 

(who is also the over both families ol Bediahida) , I 

Ihindarp^ Mangku. Mhitri LPui Perkasa, and Raja di 

Raja, There have been several somewhat complicaied ques- 
tions in Rtmibaii, probably consequent on the unequal number ^ 

of the Kepala IFar/s. Formerly, according to the constitution, 
if the Uadang was of the descent of Sedia Raja, tlie Bandar 
must be taken from the descent of Lela Maharaja, It was 
found, how'ever, that if the rule was strictly enforced, it was 
possible that the Bandar would cease to exist, which did ac- 
tually occur. A reform, therefore, was made in the constitu- 
tion and this condition was repealed. Where the constitution is 
strictly enforced, all elections are comparatively easy, but the 
slightest departure from the constitution throws the vkole 
procedure into a hopeless state of chaos. 

The Undang has in each wState the jiower to fine ^'Sain 
Bahra^' v'hich is equal to S14 of the present currency, I'he 
Undang {Data Penghulu) is virtually he who, a.s a com- 
moner, has the interests of the War is and Lemhaga and the 
people of their tribes at heart and is the upholder of their rights 
and of the constitution. The appeal from the Lvnihaga's 
decision is to the Undang, and all cases in which the iurisdic- 
tion of the Lcnibaga is insufficient, must be brought to the 
Pcnghniii's court. All waste lands are, as already described, 
vested in the War/s. Tlie constitution, however, only provided 
for the purchase of lands for paddy fields and not for more 
intricate questions, such as lands for Chinese planters and 
miners, and it is in consequence of this, that so many jealou- 


A local district in Menangkdbau, Sumatra, 
t Port (Pers.) 

I Sustainer of the earth (in his lap.) 
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sies and difficulties have arisen in these States in reference to 
participation in revenues. 

It is a mistake to suppose that waste lands are vested in 
ihiiDato' Pengkuiu only. They are vested in the War/s, and 
the participation should be rated throughout the tribe. The 
rule, however, is “ Gedang sama ge dang J^cchU sania kechir ; 
meaning that the Chiefs get the principal share and the lesser 
people only a Jittle— literally, big with big small with small. 

In Sungei Ujong, the Dato' Bandar is a very important man. 
Not so in the other States. The Data" Bandar in Rembau has 
no greater rights to revenues than the other KeJ? dial Var is. 
In Muar, the Bala’ Bandar is really a mere title, and he does 
not participate with the Kepdla Waris in waste lands, nor does 
he in Jtuiipol or Gemencheh, The Undang should participate 
as such in general revenues on account of the office to which 
he has been elected, vis., the highest office held by a com- 
moner in each State. As a Waris he shares with the other 
Kepdla Waris. The Lembdga participate only to a small 
extent as heads of tribes, and they can only claim where taxa- 
tion is introduced which affects their tribes. All cases nearly 
are settled by custom — ddat — as already explained. With 
reference to property, Mahoniedan law is only brought in as 
a last resource, if ddat is insufficient for the case kt issue. 
Maliomedan law is exercised only by the Ka'ddilan (Sultan). 
Intermarriage in a tribe is looked upon as a very grave offence 
in Rtunbau, and used to be visited by death. In Jenipol, the 
people are very strict observers of the Maliomedan religion, 
and they found that this law was so little in accordance with 
Maliomedan law that the laiv was repealed, and it only re- 
quired a slight alteration in the property laws to make this. 
The Dato’ of Johol is the principal Undang, and the States 
of Ulu Muar, Jempol, Gemencheh, Terachi and Gunong Pasir 
are bertdli dcngan Johol i.e., they are bound to consult 
Johol on matters of importance. Dato' Baginda Tan A mas oi 
Johol besides being the Kepdla Waris, is also, so to speak, 


Lit. ^Striuigto', ‘in one string with/ 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs. He is also the person to be first 
consulted before any commoner can reach the Dato’ of Johol — 
Mlitan sembaJi'"^ is the Malay term given. He cannot suc- 
ceed to the F^enghiiluship. Baginda Maharaja the Lenibdga 
of the tribe of Sri Lemak Pahang and Pangkii Penghulu is the 
hdluan semhaJP to the Dato' of Muar. To' Mentri to the 
Dato’ of Te^achi. 

On the election of the Undang, he is taken by VaeLembdga 
and IVaris to the htdna ; the Yam Tuan when satisfied that 
he is the right man according to the constitution, accepts him, 
and the ceremony of sembah, or doing homage, is gone 
through. The Ka'ddilau calls the Undang in speaking 
to him Orang Kdya, Every Undang has a number of Court 
Officers, the number of which varies in the different States. 
The Lhnhdga is allowed one Officer by the Undang. 

Undang kapdda Ka' adilaai is the last law to be dealt 

with. In all cases that the Undang cannot de- 

Vndanghapd- cide, he must refer to the Yam Tuan Ka'ddilan, 
da Ka'ddilan. ^ r *. 

1 he lain luan has the power to fine 'drnam 

piiloh anam Kiipangj' amounting to §24.80 of 
the present currency. In cases foreign to the constitution, 
he is, as the title of Kd adilan implies, all powerful to 
administer justice. The Kdddilan alone can try cases 
in which Rajas are concerned, even though married to com- 
moners. The term is ^hninyak ka' niinyak jiia dyer ka dyer 
— oil to oil, water to water. He is the supporter of the 
Mahomedan religion,, Defender of the Faith. 

The Court of Yam Tuan Besar consists of: — 

The orang ampat astana, inz .: — 

1. Dato' Si Maharaja. 

2. Datd' Raja To Tewangsa. J 

3. DatoUAkhir Zemdn. 

4 . Peng~h ul u Daga ng. 


The front or first point of respect, 
f For “ Dewa A ngsd.'’ 
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Then come the pegdwet yang anam already mentioned 
mz,: — 

1. Johan, 

2. Anddta?'. 

3. Laksarndfia, 

4. Laksamdna, 

5. Pengltma Sutan, 

6. Fenglt7na Raja, 

Then follow the pegdwei yang sembilan puloh sembilan^ 
(gg) whose titles need not be given, and then, 

Beni dr a Kiri, 

Bentdra Kdnan. 

The duties of the orang ampat are as Court Chamberlains. 
They receive the U^idang of the various States when they 
come to the Istdna, Si Maharaja and Raja Tewangsa sit 
before the Yam Tuan until he is ready to receive the Undang ; 
when the Yam Tuan has given the order {Utah) for the Undang 
to be brought before him, Akhir Zemdn * and Penghulu Dag- 
ang bring him into the presence, the other two do not move. 

J6ka7f\ is the officer who receives Rajas arriving from other 
countries; for instance, if the Yam Tuan of Selangor were to 
visit the Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti, Johan would go to meet 
him and bring him to the Istdna, where he would be received 
by the first. Afzddiar's office is to receive the 

Undang of other States^ such as the KlanaX of Sungei Ujong, 
or the Datd of Jelebu, or the 7b’ Engku of Klang. He 
brings them to the Istdna where he hands them over to the 
orazzg ampat. Laksamdna and Laksamdna are the princi- 
pal sword and spear bearers. Penglima Sutan and Pengiu 
ma Raja are the messengers, who are sent in connection 


* End of time. 

’ f Corrupted from ‘Jauhan/ perhaps from the Persian ‘ Jihan/ an intensi- 
tive, used in combination with * Pahlawan/ title of Dato’ of Johol, corrupted 
from Persian ‘ Pahluwan ’ a bold man, warrior. 

X i.e, wandering. 
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with the decease of the Yarn Tuan, If there was no Ra/a in 
the country fit to succeed the deceased, it might be necessary 
to go to the Yam Tuan of Menangkabau, or to the Yam Tuan 
of Johor in the old days. The Pegdwei yang sembilan 
pidoh sembilan (99) have to obey the orders given by the 
Pegdwei yang anam, and cannot fail to come to the Istdna on 
all State "occasions. They are so to speak the Police of the 
Istdna, 

The Bentdral^ Kdnan and Bentara Kiri both of the tribe of 
Bedudnda^ stand one on each side of the dais at the election 
of the Ya77i Tuan, The Bentara Kdnan calls the Undang to 
sembah. The order is Utah panggil dauiaP^ and the title 
of the Undang is given, thus in the case of the Dato’ of 
Johol Oh Data' Johol Joha^z Pahidwan Leia Perkdsa Setid- 
wanf yang mhncrezitah diddlam negri Johol Utah panggil 
daulatU The Undang then answers daulat and comes for- 
ward to do homage. 

In dealing with the election of the Yam Tuan Besar of Sri 
Menanti, it is now only necessary that the Date’s of Johol, 
Muar, Jempol, Terachi and Gunong Pasir should be d' accord. 
The Dato’ of Inas is a branch of the Johol IVaris of the oldest 
descent, but the State is so small that it has never been 
taken into account. Ih strictly in accordance with the^con- 
stitution, the Dato’ of Johol or Dato' Baginda Tan Amds 
as his proxy proceeds to one of the State reserves “ Tdnak 
Teldpakka^i^ in Ulu Muar. 

As soon as the new Yam Tuan is agreed upon, the Dato 
of Muar, who is Setia Maharaja Lila Pahidwan^ sends for 
Penglima Sutan and Penglmta Raja, who convey the news 
to the Orang ampat Astana^ who then make arrangements 
for the Tdhal or installation of the Yam Tuafi, With re- 
gard to other forms and ceremonies for the installation of the 
Yam Tuan and the forms observed in the Istdna and by 
the people to the Yam Tuan, they are similiar to those 


* Modern form of ‘ Abantara,’ sword-bearer, 

t ‘ Ldla ’ fencing ; Skr. ^ Praka^a ’ mighty valiant j Skr. ‘ satya ’ faith, 
loyalty. 
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in P4rak and Sadngor. The Yam Tuan Besar of Sri Me- 
n 'inti has "^2 gfuns fired on State occasions. The Yam iuan 
Miida (jllebu and Rembau) i6 guns. The eldest son 
of the Yam Tuan Besdr is Tengku Besdr. The eldest son 
of the Yam Tuan Miida is Tengku Miida. On the death of 
a Yam Tuan, the old custom is, that all the people m the 
country shall pay “ mas manak!' This consists of one gan- 
tans of rice, two coco-nuts, one fowl, and duit s pavak which 
amounts to six cents of the present currency. In populous 
countries like these this amounts to a great deal. I have 
already mentioned the Tanah Telapakkan or^State reserves, 
Telapahkan Undang yangampat. If the To Bngku of Klang, 
the Dato’ of Jelebu, the Klana of Sungei Ujong, or the 
Dato’ of Johol travelled, they always stayed at one of these 
reserves, and the people occupying the reserves had to pay 
a tribute of one gantang of rice, two coco-nuts, one fowl, 
chillies and saffron, for their sustenance. ^ ,, c. • 

The Ibu Bapa of tribes collect the mas tor the Kaja. 

They then take it to the Lembaga, who takes it to the Un- 
dan^ The Undang then takes it to the Ist&na on the da.y 
appointed by the officers of the Yam Tuan’s court It is 
necessary that ev try Undang should go to 1st ana on 

every H&ri Raya, o'r if not Hari Rdya on Raya Hap, to do 
homage to the Yam Tuan. This is the_ same in Perak and 
Seldngor. The people of these countries are exceedingly 
tenacilus of their individual "ghts, the rights of ^ 

Tempat Semenda,th& rights of the 

baga of the Undang, of the Wans and of the Raja, and it 
their laws are adhered to and strictly supported, it is very easy 
to administer a large Malay population. 
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I ^ d^Jkk^ <53j^ S ^ jSlM*Ji d£^ Lwd ^1 (J uX3 
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i^jy i:^J^ 

^j] ^1 iiUjU 

ciJj <Lm3^^ 1^ JLXC^ jJnWnS^ o’y ^j IjLh^ y^AA 

t^lj Ijlj^i 

<_axJ aJ.~« ^1 S?^ <^' °<^ 

^Iki-^ ^i? ^^^5C5 lJ l^l»3J ^Jjsi 

<xLuii^^^j jxs«^JL« 

t-y-^,^50 ^^50»^tifc«|>y^^ |(^3 ^fjKi*Jjr L^u^ ^J^CSs^i ^1]^ ^*^.<|^ ij 

<^3*^ {^y 

^„U ^jiii ^!y ^1 j ^* 5^ ^b 

|i%3 L* ^!S^j^3 li& ds^y l^lsijf Ij 

jl^ {SkJu^ 

g;b 


66 
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dil d^* ^I»wvw* 'bCjy immS^jlS^ 

^Llj aV 

\j^ di^l*3^' d^y di^y 

cs\>t 4.J— ••iLwi? a"^^ a^**^ a^j*^ a^*^ ^.-j&fj^^i d)j 

Jsi i«SA*^ U^S |«31<d»d d^l S?^ 

i}y 

^.^..Aja (3^^ d)A^*^y a.^^"^ .<*«s^-L« icx>jt^3 y^x^ 31^*^ 

: g!^ a-^"^ &-3ly l^lxil 

31^^ <3 ^^* ^UsJa^ 

t^L* ^1 0$O.5CiUx^ j*3 5Jwa y^ 

0'/ 6^>-»6 d3_yj s^ 

^^>ljv^lE> C^A^ «:--.i1 ^d.-wO dli fj^Avdy u:^j! «.^ Ipd;^ 

l^d u-^X;h-^^S d^S>yy\ c::-^5Cc>!d ^yfi ^3 
^yk dLa^^^y <--sAu/* ^<x^ ^^c^^ 

^y <33^ y*^^? jjv3sA55^-^y ^ic^y^ 

*^'<^^' d5j^'l ■^aa'*^'’*^' ^djjEs . aj^^l aly 

iXh ji^j^ c3'^'^ a-^^ <— ^-^y o^y 

^^ld'3^'^ 5j>^y i^y‘^ a^-^ d) 1 ■ ^ A*'*^ <u^Ay«.' 

d-^^1 a^_y^ a'''’'**^ a^**^ dAj^dv^ l^Kj^ 

g.ljj csA*/# aA^^ a'^^J^'^**' a'^*^ a^*^^ 

^1 *<,^^ Sr^«j’”'*^'^*^ d^I^ly ay • ^^*^1''' 

, ^dx5c> ^1 


RAJA AMBONG. 


fcs-4l si> ‘— 

Ip liiAJ Ai2>^ c5A^^’^ t^Ay* 

d»hS^^ ^1 L^ib 

" ^j.A^ <-J>j,p ]JJ^^ j^^jl 

^ csA^ <ii I ^ ^y2«^*^S£iy 

]^<*ij^ ^4%^! <«i^Arfij^i| yj,^ ^ c— 

^ts^J csA^ <^i1 t^c-TW^ LviO 

^ ^ li^ ^ gp»v.iftjb^ <iJ 1 (3 1^3 ^ i^3 

(3lj^3 d^^S!> jf^^y 

^b ^3 tMlwi 

^j)U-^ (.A^^^ks 0*“^ 

^b ^ ^b <3^ 

y^ 

^^^3 C— -^^3 ^Qp,As^ <i»».jSsJftjD 1%} b ^ q3^^.J&^3 «J^b3 

cjb ^ ^l«3 c3^*^ S?"^ 

^1 <^v 

^iC.o Ls^t3 ^^yith c5^*^ ^ <3^^"*** 3-/^ *~\y^ bi^*i3 

^ ^ 3 liA/fw'* ll^Mp i<„y^ ^«5>«^«9 <Lii I iiiS»S^^^ ^ 1 

y ^i»X*-o cJibwvO ^^ IhS ^5 jwV»?^«^ <5.1^^514^ 

s.ii-A.3 1 ^^^yLs> ^1 yi ^3 tji ^*w./» liXJs^itjs ^ imi^ *.3 ^ **3 

Y^'^j^y <^y^ i^y^ s?^** 

cSAy« Cjj-0 1^ i3 1 jii ^1 i53>3 ^^5 Cx<^I^.j.*4 


RAJA AMBONG 


1*3^3' ■C-«--%4»^ i«#*', <»5 KmmJ^^-JI^ ^ ,■ 

■ 'CSAi/* ' ^%Xf^ S^^inta^nti iJliiXl 'CSt-^i^’* ^ »«3 " ll^^' ' ; '■ 

^'(JvM* <sjwv0 |iJv^,^«A.rfO ^p^\ C5 ^ ^ 

^ i |5 I/*' ^^^I!i3 t««^^^j|ii2>»wfl I , 4»N.«i^«^««i»4 '■' 

: lbX>* '4--J^lft> . ^ jl^y* c3'*’^^^ J^^J» ■ ■• 

' ', !pl:u ^S’S l^Jv^-: 

^L« (cidsu** <3^*^ 

aj"UAaJj52>^a 4 jA^ ^ .fcU® ^b ^ ca-^Jj wVAi’ 

^biil c)l?^ 

wa-vil l^bsi 

3^^ UwJ 3^-^^ 

/\|j[|ii,5jw* ';^lia)wg'. ^j^.A^l ^|jj I'lJI^'bS, ' ;; 

■^^;.,^ aA>^* .3^'-'.; 

^Ixvol ^IJs^ *-^bl3 Ijba <3*1^ 

^j] aJ«^vws^i si^ 

r,, |jJ,,i,,^4M*,.'..4i«A|J b' - ((SJiJiSCS^ 1^ '<3J^ ^ licil*vO ^^jJ^.jMf*| ■ ■ CSA^ ■ , .• ' ■ 

^i^bu-d I a^^^-{«N>o j^.u> <3 4aj^ IjsSi' ^ 

3^^ C3^*^ 5j^yii> 3^^ i«--2,^Iid c-JlS^s^ csa-**3l 
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c^Amijc^ 0^.1 0^5C«JJ>tJ 

^ j^S>\ j*-3 

^lkJ*-v0 <5>^i j^^Ax^y^kl i 

^^^jS,j| <lSA^ (j£i^^! ^^5Cy»t3viiJ 

CSAy* ^JsmShS^ tSiJiJ^-*-* dP«4Xi^* 

cSA-« c»*i <«:aj>1^ cSA^ 

\iy^ d31^U ^lk\^ cM/« 

<!$'3»S^ kw/* ^fo»*h^^ Jl^i (£!^^<v9 ^vXiAl>^>* I 

^1— sA/* ^jhX^ ^2s»s.ifc^3 <ii Is^ (rn^^s^ 

Ai ^.>*m<^J^^ ^ ^ LSLA»^^ 

C— ^ 3jP.^ 

dJ^i gi? 4.^A># 

^k* <i-Jl-ou« lAi iSy^ 

g1^ c^A^ ^3^1 c-5v^i [pky) 

^iSjJb ^^^*\jto dki>j^j3* ca.^|^-v» tXh ^*jj)f^i3 ^^IkA^ 

3 iSSiS ^3 >J^ ^ k* J^k-s \ji liU ^^jS>1^3 

l^iXs.^ ^3^ 4j;;y^'*^3 Js^ c)^*^ <3*1^ 

^^^3 g1^ c-Jj^Slib# jp3S ,;£j|'rii!^'^^ c-2,^^ <5wW d)wi--* 

j%3 6iXu> ^vXAi& 

4«--5^^ <^‘^k f>mmSi^ <5^3v%.A , Ui^l; 

s?->^ c)!/ 3^1 j ^y4 gb 


RAJA AMBOXG. 


<Sjj,^ui> <5j,^ dA4>.L» 

i2S«3»i^ <5^^ *3 ^ 3 'P^.Ls^' ^j iS^ 

4iSAiii# 4Si»A.i|, iilj^d^ Lw® 305*J53 ' 

' ^ CL'y5C3iljJ 

gljj CsA^ c^Ux^Cuj c^-T^x 3l^‘ 

iA>^ ^ '— ^*j' di*Jw» ^ji ^ILLd 

(Siajli cul <jJ5 ji4«i yiS 

(^ll.«Mftj^' LiiisA«f* <X»* Ls(J clJ^ '*^ ^<y4Jw^ 

■■ 

j^,<v.A£^jjf| ..^?(t-ji4w^ c,j^ IsO ^ ^Ilal.iy9 

^3&l3 3 j?^ 3 (^L*3^ *--5 cii!^ >53^ j^!^,^! 

<3iJj|i1jy3 <53 j-j^ ^^‘3-w* 3 ^ JyJj|(1 (3^^ ^.;«(isv# (m^X^ 

dli 1 ^ ^ jl>*wc c— 1 ' g3 U 3 j* l*J 

CK-*.i! g|p y* ^ 

taj^^ 5/~» <3 ^ Ja-* 

l_^i3 U^ ^ ab-^ 

o^Lj-M* d5lv0:j,l‘ ’^J'^'^lJ 4iBJijS'3 <^L« ' j,2 l^CiL^ 

glp 4«-sl^ cysli^J <^.^3 j.wJ£>^2 

4^U^ ^ifc ^Iki.^ 

csArf* j^Ih> ij^s>\ dSC^Js^i iuk-ajI U 1^1^ 

^X2«v 8 ^UaiA^ gl^ dJ^Syi 

^IjiXi^ ^^Ax-/* 3Jw!t c.«ijfJs.^ j^Si") dial ^1 ^y 


^j^.5^! gip d)^! <ul?.3 ^-;^13 IaS* yA^y 
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6 * 


^L* g^l gl> tsU vl>^ 

yl tf3!jU j^y. ^'r^ »ilCo 

^AjJs 2j*^ < — §>=^ jjjil ^^>1*.^ 

^UaLu £>-t^5 JA^ 

.y^y v3 

.^'xS f* ^1 ^1 _j^p) <jLa>^ i5>^ 

^<^1 iiiyu <-2A^ _j<p1 <^-5 ‘^5'^' 

^^vij dl«^ <^j5 ^;)^53‘ >^5 diy (_^\sL-^ j^\ 

t~s^jiv9 s_^ <ii2i^ tit>^^ <- 2 Av»j — s>y 2 -~*-* <*5^1 

y~^y. 3_^a^ *><t^ ^A3>.i (—TUa 

iaU ^3 ,^^~o gl; J-sa»5 aoJ^ 

^^^jSodJa 

tsAfjS^ <^/« ^5CxaJa t^U 6^4 ‘i 
<u»l^ ^^^ £a-j ^U ^)3i <s5j>y «-^i X u~*^^>} cj''^ 
^^__j (^>1 * ^ ‘^1'^ caU ^4 

yS <aX. ^^y <uJ dkisJv^ C'*^ c3'^^*^ 

dJv^ <5iJ ^'>~® jsyK-s *>*-» v'a^ 

^vs.. ^IkLo £>^1 s5> ^-^y 

Jy 4>^><^ >^' >^5 sA~» iJlviU j~v.py ^«4-. g]_>^ ^_ye 

^y,j^y ‘-^ j~J4 j^. ^y>l^ 

^]j ^ ^ 

^y> ^IkL* g.'> (A>J v5'?'^ <,r^ 
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f=! 

'.c)!j^ ^Jjfl 

1^1^ ^***'^^ ^li,)sS* ^3 ***^ ^ ^ ^ ^ e* ^LA«»»iO £.«.«.% ^.^ . 

' '4f)J^ J|0 ^ llsii»^4 ■ 

***»^A^ e_^^ijvjw>», <i6<J*«****i> <5Ji2U4 iu}v3JJj:iJ( 

: 4JA^ jf^bCv® &j^ uJl^^. ^Iv^. 6fciU>3 ,A.«J.:sU^' 

<,*jj:^<k3^ w^ t,^ **^^^***^ ^^Im?"^* *sJj^»*«4w^ ^ 

^^U:^j^^a3i 4 ^ ,^j;Ij ^js.^y^: 

3"^"*^ j^*^y \ ^ ^ j3^'^"' 

a^ <3^ s^j^^gb 

.^;.l^ ^5C^ ^1^ gl> JJts^ 

^ij 4 -A^^ c-^^* <!d^' dJiJ. 


Jf^ LawAwI* ^3-^"^ c3 4*^ ^ ^ 4fii^;J^ 1 15^3 Aild2.jl«^ 

^liAg^ ^wkj> diL^lki imjX,^^ i^j^yy^ db*"*^ d^ bljk^j^ 

Wj 5 ^liU«w» 

iigtJWwvO v3-^^ .^H^"''*^**^ b **^ ^J|sJi*X*<AMAl<®'':'i^ : 

ULAmiSiAi^ 4Jw->*i 1 I5C3 ^ ^ id ^td»9 

Iv ■ ■^’‘•^^ dJ^ ^^^e* *^"^"****^ ilsil»>%«{> ^J^*t^^'gb ■ "d ' 

c3-^^ d^'^ Kyi^^ dV 

4.sX# i£X^^:xSZ<j» Sj$ jjf^ i^y d5v«i^ d-A^ 

d^ ^'’''''''^J^ d^*^ ^^Ijdsjji d|l dl*%i3UMM® 
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m. 

^J^] yt>iSi^ diil* 

<^j!ji' tsAjlS ^uL» csA# a'j) 

jc^y^ wa^i) ^U j]y> 

^ dil^Pjl 0j\ ^]j yjJ:^ dixu ^)y 

^Iki^ gb ybb‘ 

jjU^ c3'^ jj\^ 

hh"^ c?!>^* A:u^ 

gb b-*!^ y^ji 

b^^ ^b^* c3^ 

6S^ dJj J>^iuw« 

Jt- 

c>y‘ <^j^ c)^j^ vl?"*"^ 

t3'-^ daS j.^j} sA^ (ij^*-*^ 

Cti. <$is-J ut*jj ^jxS'U 

<^i1 j^ji “U^ ^y ^yi ^]ji 

^U ^ yji'ji S^ (M^ ^U 

y/t yjb J^J J^) c)y'^' 

y3l_>^ yC6| y^l_,3 

tS''^ ‘— yjA^J yjb yjiUiyJ 

Jjj«*jb Sy> ^]^ yi |;| yU^ ^b 

^IjCc* iji^jl yCc-! ^5C^i,grf* j^bkj jUj yj&j^l ^ysiL^ 

; Ai jji>,i ,; ^ J^**^ ^ <3^>i ^ c5^^ <s5Cp^^ 

^S'! dk^. ^b'*^ ^^Uy* ^j| di^*J 

i^L^i^j c)^*^ c5"^ 
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S'^^h* 

fdA^3 (ciil ^1 Ic^ i»i 4|».3 1^ liU I iit./'O in/® .. ^i j- !^ 


^ ^ cSsA#® S aS* ^ AilS* L® |i%j L® ^ 

i*® ^ IjJ IjiJ i£S 1^'-|*M<W$ ^ I A I A CssA^ Le® 

^ifclji 6jU di' Ai 5^31^1 

,d3 1 igu® 1^’*^"* A3 'd.iA»»43 ^3 ' dii I 

^3jjj3 j^fy-j*4<.it*^ ^ c^\i^ di I wkAo 

•CLs^JjiJ d>l^*A>»*i»d d^yS«*rtO ^^,^Jf«W«*iJ««4w'® iwisA*-® 


i^:.y^^ji ^.U £A^i^ l^’bj j>1^i* jy 

g1^ Ij5w ^jl ^1 

gji^A ■ C-.i'l*^ 4A»_^*w& 6jf!^ Ij.^-Wk?’ j,v^ji 

<,^ ^1 S?-^ 

ALjXiii 

cSA^ dj | y <3^^^ 

c3**^ /,4ja-%3i 

S!a 6j9^. ^Ij^JU'. 

^ I ' -d ^£> 1 ^ 3 ^3 ^..jajft^* ^3 ^ UaJ-wO I" 

:,.^.lls,lfMj, .gj^,^! ; : ,^yPA ^^3*^ di-^Sj3 . 

'^d^.l i^3’^ ^ ^; p xXtf9 A'l <.^ I ' , ■ 

, .^IIsAmws, g^^,/®| .^1^ ii.sA/» ^ Aj^ ; 

j 5 C^ 3 A <^3! ^!y 

^U 4 a-vJ^ 30 ^| ^U ^|j 


RAJA AMBONG. 


n 


^^:y| ills' fU:i!P^^l i!i3!ol 

n3 1^3 1^ I JsiSlS' ^ ‘“^^M ^ ^ 3 

4,3^^ iS«iAi^v»vO kuK^ ^^3 ^ ^<3 Liv& lS>* <2S^ <3^3 j^J 

y! ^3 

Cit-Sj) ^ ^»jn3 I ^ ti,3'^^*^ ^ ^ ^ k3i«ivd <jii3 l»jii3^ l*^ <s«jwv0 IS" 

<i3(i i\»j>5 ^ S* 1 c^s^ot I c!a »a. 3 I tXiAtS* 1 Oi 1^3 ^ ^i2,^3 lSCiAA> 

^S"! <5iuXi.vij ^5:sb«Ji jj>«A.^J d>VL^i j,iPJj4^« 

Ci!^^-*-0 (;J) ^*-^'^* ^ 3 <«j.>,A,^3 U^ ^ Ic^ d3 ^^itJ ! 

C^liJvA.3 y* ^ ^ €^ Isi^* J.j1 

gl^ cM^ ‘3^ g3y ^3Uji 

<sjyj j5Cj jjb 

^"'^An'® gj, I,/® ^ 4 i.SA»® jwX) 

l<5 Cy~3 liix^ 3 ^k3^3 ^ 

c»: 2A.^« j,S^b ^33 li jukrt.r^ (^^?“J*^^*>^ 

^ 3 ] <i^y' <53) ^i ^^3 

c«-5S^3 j,) 1 ^ ^53 isX^ ^^Antj '•^ji 

&Jsii^ CX?"^ g.A«4*/» t-^sAw® >J\3J^\S 

^^lib tbj {j**^ AsXy» <3^*^ w^v®3<£> ^S") ^Vj 

CX^*^ ^.WvS^^J gnjttl^w'® .CiSAi/® ■ . g,i.'l<Jr4*->® JfiAi^S c .''> 

gJ^* d5C;^3 

d^siiu^ ^^ ^3 b dSC^ C-J5 1 Js.'J^ dSCsii^wO 

IfcdwJj ■ g. S'j^.i^S* b . .. dSCj^ , l^wl' 1^ I ^ ^ IwK^n^' . t wnii rP IwX^^nfS* ' 




pi> 
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1(3' : . 

<iJs»>^«i3t .. ^ 1^-^ <p!s-*»|,l ^^^SJiLwO ^HalwwS 

^ilsAiifcid itSitJiM^ 

' ■ -^^Jsjsjfcl : ^^-^A*** ' ((yti-A.5 ! |^Jh’*<''V«^^ ^iXwO 

' ^.Ijsjwi* ^ y^t^' I' , '*^*^ lifcy* ^.i i,/* 1.^^ J-i^fi«3 

:/ ^^^'%■ 1 ^ <~ ^ C..„ S Cn-3 I J^S l^'liiJ,| : 

CbSA^* ^i«jji»<**J I ^S\i^ i2Suk.»MO it... ..^j^'^ ^^vv«q^J 

■ ^§'Q3 

L* <j;3r^«A*J'^ 

jjij ^ CsAy# 1 

■ dJ^l i^yj^ ^ 

:"; ' dA^^A4s**^| LiiA*^ ^%3 L» «,•«-& l^***^ iS>0 

^1 gwiU c^]ys ^X3 

^jy Cy^XiS" ^jf^i 

-•‘'Sj^^'S'' *^-iT-* -^Jjr^ j - c 2A<<« tj-^NA^vitJ^jiiJ (3 S 

^AjD yj^y tiU^£> ivS Js3^(Ji lSX^ (SilvJi im^y 

v.'':-|%J.'!4i'»Jk' U , C^iil^'vO- .<Jk3 LB\ii« ■ *'**^*^'''' 

.tt^A/* ' iwSAsii!^*^.^ 4«at«>^'&^^^ ■ C!J ^ <^, l-'' 

^.^q l ,C|SA# ;: ' , <ii I ; ^«^ISi4v# , "^JS-aJiiJ^ C-j-SjJkXi^ («k3^W^ ' ^ ^i£^..ij :" "■ 

^^JUrfw3 glj):,,. Cy-^ljJliAi ,■■ .^ Cih 3 aU^ ^ji ^3 

di3jjl dAt JUk 
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pp 


c3-^‘^ 

^J3 ^^IkLo g^-y*1 glj CSA^ 

jl^^ySj) cSA^ !j)!w^jl c3-^ 2-?^* 

c. j > I ^tjs^ ^ ^s **^ ^i&«Si«^ ^ ^ Lwo^j c/p ^'f!^'^'^ ltjk>^ ^^^3 

<ky cj 

^ L’fl C,,,^J^J ^J)liS5 C— ^»^J!C> 4;[| ^^y^Si^iSJil <s]j^j^ 

<Em..3 ^KjiiOl tJ-'A*'* ^ 1 ki »ii ^^^iyi,iCl,«**<9 ^iisiii^ilO ^^^^iij«./*j ^b 

^-S tJA/* sb 

^LLsb t^^-wJ ^j\ 

J.5Cifci$^ ^ *^’tP'J 

<d^5t3 ^ji^3 b'^*^ Lyi jlD ll*^^,!^,.*,^^^ I ^\^,.i»ji CtwA.^ 

^^iw*»iiS»^j^l C^Ay# ^^iA<vw»>>0 dk«^ ^ g« ) Ij ^ 

gji*S»i J>^b^ d3U) cSA^iU 

gb 5 J,a^ c«ib*^^ 

C:L^ ^^3 V^l ^ V^b ^^^aiwNAA^it CnJ!*! 

(jisJ>\^j^ 6iXm 9 «i£u^.i] {^jiltSlii]j^ 

4jAjb Jil b W^ <A3.iA^^j 

gb^ ^<— J?| L*..^ Ijb iSSl^ 

t- s?->^ e'-^ <J^ <J'^j'^ 

«.4!;m*.j 1 ^^»v4> iSXj* b^ 
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fl 

^ liSiJ^a^ <3''^ 

ijlyi ta-A-^ dixil j^\ tSX^ Sji ^ 

Jy Si) ^^jxj, 

.b_^. )y ij)y)j L^ 

^y~y y-y-'^ <^1 

♦£A>* o~^ s?'^ ■» y^! 

_j^yo yy.'^ ;^siUx-. 

sa?W W^j 

<ii3J>;j6 ly I , . .->] 

U ^1 ^Jb ]j\i ^^Sji 

^a)4^ ta>;y y^i a^u 

(^lsi?vv4' '. 

W«i <3>- 

^\ diiSS' ^y [jb t;^^so_l y:^! 

^y;yj ty ^^jl e^j) 

j^ji u^j,yy ^y ^lkL« £>-t^! gl; 

<^^3 4>b iSJ^J-Sy ^yj) 

^ij oy i,^ gb 
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1 immSLk^^ftKA V,J>i* 

|%.S <5.^ ^^|2.,4wJ L^Xj« (L^Jt^ 

c— 5^^». ^c3'^-^* 

l:dl ^Ij dx^iS* ^jls^ 

I tm^A^IitSf Lk3 ^ CuSAjOiSjJ ^Jis*.!^ C. , 1^^**** Ci4.il^‘{«>^'^ 

^iAj^-mO l^liil dJ'il^lj glj) 

di*i ^5 l^li*4i«^ ^5Cs.Ji.^^5 C«»»-\i<^.vi til«A,£^ LskO C£~^>>'* li 

dfc^y* ^a4N-^ j jvJs (3-^** 

cSA^* iXh ds^^* 

c)^*^ ^ c5‘’ 1^5 ^j> 

/ .«fh l ^ y u^£^J*^ t qj>.j. J ji? j^3 BSC^y 

^1 »d ^i3s^3 j^^jP'j <»^y» d5Ci 1 ^^titil-*^ ^lla,io 

tjAy* ^1 Ss:^y 6Jv.-wO 1^3 1 ^3L* 

cSAy* 

^‘1^3^5 dJjl pj^^r C«-a 4,S5 ^1 J^i dPl-MO <-5-A«4jt> 

1^£^ ^CaJ>U>i^ ^^55 djl l C?V^* 

. C-J— d^ y> d)>t»i*^)»3 < 41^3 1 I.S»<H,!:^^3 ;d 1^3 1 

4.s\y® «i-^3! \y d5^! ^jI ^:^U,a>& ^3 

^jlki-wd ^yy] ^\j ^[*JsS y^X^y 

'^j^\s(ui* 1 *(3* j^SCs^ 1 di»|^^3 ^dA4*^<v8^3 

i^y^ j^} 

iXhj^ ^3 3 ^\jj &^y f^iji^ dJ^i 

| ^ ^ I| BI ii | I I I. ^ ^H|*^J3S , , II^VmS . , h3silSt^ *T-| ^ ' 



n 
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Ji ,J^>s c^li 

^h !j>i csi^i) Yy^ .-a*^ 

jA^ tsAv. ^j) ^iy 

AflT yj ^j 

^b ^5^1^ ^U ^3Jj^ d.<:Ab ^^3:yL» ^^IkU 
<s^a' a«^ ^'vjj jjjjj ^jb i^^i^jus: ^y ^!y 

^>i <3^^ ^liaLo ^]j 

t- o C'^-j^ S^y <^„1 ^^ytj, 

o'y oV ^b ^ 

gj-}-*l sb o^*^ &i^y^ ^b diSj^ 

yhy. p ^ji ^_,xi p tsb ^IkLc 

(sbS'U ^^^.dLs ^IkLt ^)j t®A^ ,£j-^b fajo! ^ 

^)y csA* u^jl ^ 

♦di' (C^lb" ^"b p]y )j,l^ )^ ^) 

^“b ^ya! ^^gxiu ^IkL. ^]j ^ 

Oial ^“l* ^ ^1, ^1^ J, ^ ^i)j^ 

^J ^U U^ ^_;y aa<^ 

^y ^yj| 

yya yoalshi^ f'taaUj s-^b* 

ly-l c>b^^ PhP «-i> 

v^ya ^ ^ 


RAJA AMBONG. 


fA: 

^Iki^ 

'^\ «^i| Ai ^-vSlj 

c?V^* c3^^-® X' <^jO» ^5*^0* v:3‘^^^'^ 

tsA* iSjl 

c?V^* ^^XjJ)<^ Ci:-^J^ J^lkl^^ 

^<Js.#-4»./» CX!^"^ cSA^ 

•«^»Ji>* c)V^' ^Ikl^ 

^ ^^ iSsX^ ^A*vv«*wv0 Ijl l»vfi ^ 

^3 15> ^5 1 J v5 JsA« ^3^3 ^ J«.^3 jj^ b^3 ^tAAib 

0|llAL.«d iXi t.^A* 

4 , J^i ^;^3 b ^ csA* 

^3l3 C^W <3‘^'^'^ d)^3 ^t»3 ^ 1 d^«0 ^ivd 

O^ ^ ^ ^J*J ^ J' ^ <^‘*-* 

^j^3L^ ^j3 oV^* 

^*^3* j^3liS' ^XiJt3 ^,15*13^^^ C-il 
0^’^3^3*3 <3*^^ ^31^ (3 JjLi^ IS^S 

^31^ dl55js.A>d <-SA^ t-tt-vil ^j^xxi {^^j^3l3^ ^iXs-o di;3i-s>& 

a^*® g>-^-^l gl^ 

di.3* ^iU ljUi jib)j.i ^StOsS" d^ijy 

^kf:^jij3 ^j] ^ilCs L.Jd^'^^ 
j^^y* **<5^ ^5s[xgljws.^ 

al<?^ ^^5otg IvAa..^ ^i-^Aib 

^IkLd g!^ csA^ I^^Jj dJ.^wUo 



fv 


RAJ A.. AMBON G. 


.d! 


^! . c^ IS^i d ^5S 4 jA« ^ ^.ILlLo ^^-5«^»1 glj) I%SIa^'^ 

, ^lkL«d , ,9^,^1 .^g 

; I ^ Aj^ ^ J**^ -<31^^ AA^ '^^^34)^1 Cj-3^^Jwmw%| 

♦c3>^ Jy CT*^^'^ 0V 

Cy^iiili jij6.4^^ ^3 S ^fi%5CAid lA ^ ^"jH^ 

^iii2wfci3 0s3 iSil I%5C,3^ <3 3 ^ISCc^ 


»c3^~^ v3->^ <^*'" 


^^IjaLo o^- 


•i glp <s3jj 


<L^ ^ ^-i*"*-* C-— ^5ti^,^3U^ 3 caj^ 

^ ^ A-® 3 c-«» 

^^ LA>aA i- ^3 ^ ^ 3N,is.«»4 

g>^^ gl? i:3^y ^3^ O-?' sl> 

c^ 1^ |i*Lu> ^33 ^i3vS» 5^3 isjvi ^^^iwil.vO ^UsAwd 

c5 tjii ^ q3 Ij ^ t-^ib Ijtbjk 

.cSA^ 1 ,'^ y^ i^iiiSCs^' I j^ 3 4ia-**iJ . 

<w^:t;«va ^j*Udj,3 ^53 J(^j1j 3 ^5Jil ^3 ^}\5C^« 

; , ■c»Ai5wwv& I fcii Cii«\„(# ■<JSA»s«<s <Sil3 I A^jP ^3 i<v0 A*®- 

^ ^ 4iiA!--*»3| <53i 3 |ilJfSCiw^i!U»# ^ b^»j»si3 j3,^3 

ail A^ili JSc;! ^b fA)^ 

^ Ui-^A^ J ^t^b jl c-iiU«va 

di^A^ <-My^ «i«^l c«i!^^ ^3! t^A^* g!j) <i3j! 


RAJA AMBONG 


n 


/ ■: i.sx^ j^ji, ^ ^3 g(^ ^ Uwv.il J tkSS’ U^Lj 

^U^^aJIJ iS\^ ^Jts5.>lcs>, 4*31 ^5^Uji* 

y^J* l^Ui uXaS* LJ* 5J^ 

^S 1^5 (jJj^l (Js^t J <5^i2«*vO <S^, I ^"^1^^.®* UvJs^iJ s^ ^1 3 ^1 1 

CSA^ ^w!^v*i3.3fcj ^l-KvsA^l <x3^l ijdiSwv^ 1 4..^ ^'^'**^ k3-^^ 

jJJ dll cMjIj g^jb^r lJoy 

d^l ^il/*' ^jij^\a«$ csAib 

^Juit U^i 

^UwvJlJ d^.^-*.^ d-^^ Q^J dJj! diii-d 4— 

c^jb «<iXa^ di^t3 4^^*^ djf 

dl l^<^^C<vi> d^"^ Ul^ tjsAv^ <£i I ^ e« Xi^^ ^HaJi-*.^ ^^-jw/« 1 ^Ij) c 

^iUwd ^Iji ^Ijr^ 3*^'*^ d"^ ^ d^*^ 

jjs^ 4.^3 Iji yS t^y ^ 1^ ^ 

b'§y xBX^' Yj-/vw^^ ^3^^ 

o'y ^wai4^il5 ^.*vfi^vw# Is^ ^3 ^^I4il<kiC ^ lisd..kO . : 

d|j^ <3A>® <3”**^^ 

^xiiwd ^Iki-vo ^.^^1 glj U ^jj £JvA4v* ^3l^dk^l^ 

i3y^ d^*^ d^'^ 4^1 



{“6 


kaja ambong 


^ L. 1 ^ oi , ^ 

r > r -” “wi ^ikL. ^j^i ^\j j_j| u 

^ jt ^ r 

:lf,^“" 

■y "• o ■' "jf b^ gjou ^jSi ^‘Kij ^ij 
. 4 ^^. „ •‘/'^i'-'-jJy S 5/5 

%1 '^' ^ 

^ £.^1 jb .,! Jl/. ^ ^ 

^ o'- ebyiy ^ 

^ 4 !U ^ya V^ ^ J 

^ ^sy^_,, .^, , , 

£' " “''' -Kiu 

\^ A 1 .1 * ^ ^ V/^ aJ.f 

<y^l t_s)aj5i yjiblli jy j|. . I . 

v^ ^ . 

•d- Jl/J aj, Jjj ^|J 0) ^u £J_^ I,t, 


RAJA AMBONG 




g-_. ■ ^ ^ <mmSy'^ w:uA>^j 4 S&-a4'^’. 

^^^-*«/»| iSXj9 (3^'^ dsS ui^^l 

<3i3 f^5s!o ^liaLvd 

,, Cj-il^Os.!^ I»v0 i-^\j9 ^1 lUs^ c3*^''**^ ^ 

^ JsA-O dj | ^^jA3 <i^l«vJ> t* ^ J'^ 

1^ ^(v^ArfwS^ b J,5 ^VLi^ 3”*^^ 

cli^l ^ ^ijv3 Ij ^llisJws^ c ^ ^1^.3 4iiJ ini>;>-Ai^ 

iSX^ (tL»js t-J?l^i.j.3 4r-A,3j i-SA,/# 

^5Jil.vJ ^llaiA.^ 1^.^! (m^Xj* <jjj <5^1^ ^wX^ <3Aii,*<-d 

Ij^ IjiJ ^iblj,3 ^JliJs^ 4:5^?^ <«-3JiiaL* 

^ wi 1^ b is <«^>A^ ^3 ly« 

^Uai-vS CSA/* ^1 ^uLvO iJib ^Ji«!»£^ J^SijP 

l^biJ csA^ 4ji-A.3l |j)biJ OJ^ 

ijAi ^ cSA.^ ^ ^^^2,3 ij^ ^jiil^ I ^ 

|^5i3 <Li5i.At3 ii!^ Li*«iiii> 3^*^ ^ )^>aSi' 

^llal-^ ^^-jm/*! cSA/* ^ ^^qiS«^.»w>) iXb 

2; Ip t-M./« (£« ^Lv& ^ (jdy 

31^^' C;3^ '^' ,V-A^^ Js 3 <i}j.3S^ (PP*® 

jj^b* '4-Jl.X,^^ 4--JSjw^Cwd '*“^ P«^pr 

^J^JU^.y» W] 1 <L™^ 4p^ b^3 3*^^^^^ ^j^^343 




raja ambong. 

c®JU SJ^ A.. •■•r- ^ 

it < ,1 \ 1 s? ’ 

<-*3^ «^i! kf a.U -3, « 

.,u .sf '3r “S'' f '^' 

djl<JjLs c)l^6,^ ~jj^ IT! '... , , 

sU 41 ^ 

al>y* AJ c_rb J, ii .u e • U ,’^' 

J /s3 !9 “ - t f' \ ■'^ ’^y 

^>1V 4l ^,><S L.,1 J, 

,1TJ t''' r’"'' £>-' sb 

«=V ^1 _ 

.®" “"■' eb i>a s-u 'u^' 

^ ^ gi^ __, ^ ^ - 

7 777^7 eA^ ^-7. 

</y. oU. ^ I L^ 

s?l V^ Jjj ^ ^ I ,J , '.J , 

7; T.f^‘ 0^1 s.' ^1 7 

Ob -^.5 "■ 0“j JiCiUf ^ 

^ ■ o-^ Jli I, ^ ^ „ 


RAJA AM BONG. 


ajl :^^yhnXS^ c)!^^ 0^2ii )(J*Av* 

•’.^l^J ^Iki^ gb <3^'^''^ j’^ji 

' dJji^i ^ jw*.^JP Ia./* 

't,^^ 4>v0 ^llak^ ^j^«ji^j ^b dJj^ibL* %:i^j ! 

vi*,2l\^ <Sil ^^yii3 ^b"^ yS^iXufmf^ (^b 

J^.,y‘ii^ ^3 

■ <llJl-^.Jl i^'b’*^ ^P'^- j (J ciSA.,** ^^,jci5s»v>s c»S.^>*«d ^tJwo ^ j^i ^ 

blJjj^ jjlkJ o'^ ^J5<a-.^Jla _p3 tjA^ ^p-j 

VI?^^ ^b"^ <-S«\./* <j^) ^ c2a^ c£!->a.j1 

^ CSA^ gb 

♦ Sr* UJ <h^^* 

v 3-^ ^^bWo* ^^•'* ^^^?=^ cb**^ ^i-Vvo 

oV £>^' 5bc3^^^®Sj JjAx&^y^ 

^ l># c-Jn ^ ^ J> ^ c— ^^3 *.3^ ti ^1 

0X«iii:^ usAiiJj) c5b*^' C?^'^ ^b <-^-« 

^ i^c^ ^ <*3^*^ bi*’^ 1 «3j^ 

^t?'^ ^b*^ c^i^«*l ^b 

<JSj).-vO;3i «jau^3l (3^ iiJIv^by 

^Ikl^ g-b c3^^ c3-W>^ c5'^‘^'® 

■ b;^:' <^-^3? ^S'.^jUo c»Jb^: ^^^xlUd: 

<A<K^«*^ i,mmS 1^x2,)] <1^ kJ 


RAJA AMBOXG. 


^^^^^Cv^A-5;5Ck^^S iSX^ ■ ' i^J ^'' ' 

Lm—^sj^ ^ g^ l»S wkj?^ «i,^ Cy.. ^ l«^ C.| H ^ C>^Ai,r^ y,*J^^ 

'AfiiwW 

'^^qA****^* 0-^"^ 'Vi-2«|^fM3 ^llsaiwvO ^^•i^y*l, ^1^, CiSA*(* : 

^ g.1^ ^^^*,3* d5Ud A— 431j^;;51m!) 


Jb 


<5Aa-C d51jU ^lloi,^ ^^y*} glj) cadis' lbX^ ^^Jbl j 






ib bwJ^) 4».SA^x5sAiJ ^1 w> f- ca-sjl 

<?i3^3 liiiSnw^* ^ ys^ ^«A,3 <2$^ b« LS\^ Cj. a 


j^5L« diit ^xil-0 ^Ual.v» ^Jl^lvo 

^j^3.2iil ^^ xil.v& cSA*# 

S?-^^->- oy S?^’~* sl> 

^Aaj} c^ii <5.3^3 w3 <3^*^ 

<^*^*^'* ^SAjmC* 

^.5^j5sA-0 yl^yi 

^Itsi^ ^j^,J.»^l g>l^ i3"^ ^ i.mm3 ^y<^* CJ^ 

^^1 ^Ikl^ L^X^ l^b 4^^^^ 

Aiijjii.^ cSApwO ijlj ^^^^3 y^ wi-A.^! 

j/j^Aa*s>L*A idii^5L4^3 v.2-.*.3j ^ 

glj, cSG* si] S^^***® Ai^J aIxpvo IwJJ^eS:* 

c)V ^^Css^A '"U.^i £>-?-^t 


RAJA AMBON G, 


■■'Ww'* 

\ 


^3 1^ 1 ^ ^ A.s.^ 1x3 jjijSi^wO 

c5^>^ ^i--ii3 lsX* 

Isi ls»iiijij»x.i^ 

^ Jj C-J2.--* 1 c^\^x!^.*^ <lXvv^^J liD 3 

6j|La>^3 ^1 

<-^..» lii^A/*.§^ cx->ji 1^*^* Lolj^ di) 

^J;.jl5Cs ^§”1-^3 ^3ii ^ C)-^“* ^iloLv* 

^* ''^ ^-SAw* <2SA-.^ <iiit-v5 ^<5 Jo I 

^iiA.3 ^ q J j,J 

di;xA^ g J^i-^ cSA^-* 

c3jliL/* csAjb ^5J ^l!Ui^ ^-^Ay* dj! 

ji\k^ lju.) ^i L« ciijkjSj ji\s 

lbX^ ^jJ ^ lj.5C^ csAy* dSL-0 

^Iki^ <J5'^J‘^ \j\xl] 

ji\3 ^il <^3 a e'y ^ 

I 3 ^Aa3A <>"^X^ |*l-w^ cSAy# ^j| 

gb l^3^3a ys 

C^Ay* iSX^ c3l pj|^y^»l 

^y C»---w4jfc Cm 3 1 ^ qXil»«3 ^ Hsj^vO ^ /*“ IA 

^£^^A3 ^SC^ilX-yOj ^-j,4.-w!l ^j^yyO CSAyO 

t"A«^^A‘ ^Iki^ g.lj> i^jk^ ^Jb ^b^j 


RAJA AM BONG. 




i3********^^ ^^qX3 n^^i-^w^w* ^^.e^ j3 .t«<s^;ij6D :, 

ini. II ^ ii IvnKiSiiJ^ 

jj>«<5*3tJ \ ' 

^ gJ ?Cft,g^ Is lv3sJtJi^< ^j^ii3^i> jiS*lj vJi c^A„^ <xlxrtii«a O^ c^ ^ ^• 

^SCii^j^ljlik <-31^ dij i^J^jL)^ 

<3U ts^jl ^<^33^* <3A># <^3.1 ail J^^yi yj 

iij) Ij^JikX-vC ii3^ ^ C3\^ u)sii&jJ(o3 

ys dS! 

1^ litj <j!i Ci^Ai/* <t^)cJi*<%*5 4»!»-V.|3 I J^^3trfV»i»v9 t-..,_..?jji!^ 

C-3m&! <— i^xJ ^l5C.« gk^y-<9 

<iL^ ^j^iuJ ^J^5 Lv^ <3^j^ ^ ^y b. c^ jij^\j> <3L* t^bjis^ 

^ g. juStJ iJ«5i •^J^cwO vi t l^^yCrtrfO CSA/# 

^/>b ^,^„1 C^ j^-vs^y *yC^y 

^j?i^jj5i,i^l^«i«9 Ijjii ki Cj-.>*3ti^i^jtwv3 ^^3^^ c3\ta/>» ^jj^3 l5C<*A> ^j|i«ki-iii<> ^S*L^ 

<s53 ji^^ Ij!^'^ l 3^‘* ^y i5Cvo <ji} i(^y ^ 

^y y^^y <3^y ^ c^yu yj dji/*) yy y 

1*3 jk>jj ^ ^v^y^o ljU) <3^13 j^y^j ^,4 ^SkUo 

iiJs3J^^ |ii(lf,3 lk)cS>i£X . , ^Iji 

^^Jl^ ^ Uj)^ jpJU!^ <3b 

^b <3y v;5^'*^ y ^ yi^ si5^'^ -SA^"^ 


RAJA' AMB0NG. 




c_3 %!!► csA*# \ijfjy 

I^ Uj ^lt3A ^ <3^^ 

^tA»vid ^^5 ist3 ^^2ii2.AA» ^ILaJw® (3**'^^ 

^Jljjy y^ Oil ^jaxj.1 t-^y* ^^^1 ^jy 

^^j| <ja-A.il ^j^^xaS (So^ok^ -si lie <»ii-^il 

iSSiS <5x^iy i£ij^^^ -ji 3^*^ l^isA^id {*y**^ 

lyiA) Ai <s^sS^^ yCsA^l ^3 L^.^ ^1 «0 1 

<w..-.>s^«sid &i^j^i*-A\y Sy,A C3^*^ <5^1sX.A«i ^^^yjvA-o 

^il^SivO ^i <5^ C— <J»* -A.il C^A^Js^«sO tp^A-* 

<jU«iaii^ ^3 ^^5^ ^i 1 t-3- A j ^ ^ 1 (0 0 <i.iSA;s3^ ^ Ia-sC 

^ L« <,«_J^y C— i^i ^ C-3 C^.JsJ!& ^ jt«MO <0 0 iy 

<*i5.--ol ijajy ^y <j^il (d»3tO 

ly,s)sA-3 1 <iil <3 s 9 ^^ys.4ws< & csA..^ <ja-sil c^Ajsi^ i^J'"^ 

sXjj ^1^^ i,*»A-0 

^ L* gO> ^1*^) )j Ul <3^ ^ 60ws di bC^ 
^^yi-S-fiyi L^i^jSS 0 iiiSA-* (jaL-A^y *Ja-A.il 

C— SIa.A»1 ^ 3^^^ <isSA-« ^3 l^AA-® ^ 

^iti I*'* j^^"****^ li*^ wkA^ tkii 4wSAf# to* . A. 3 1 ^itj& LisiA-9 

Jkijjji ylLLs.i^ A-Jy ^,^l(j |»»^ ^i^y ^1 a31io 1 ^js-^y. 

^Osisi> ^ ^ **^ iM.pl iii^ iy c^ ^ liAiMMy.AMs^ ' . *0 ^yi'^ y 


RAJA AMBOXn. 




i-SA^ ^^yfJs^<Skl ■ <3 ^ ' 

jjjy o^y' <5*^^ c5>^-' 

.. tSAili ^3 dJwi^ 

. ^sJijk-S *3 ^ 3 ^j^^juI. 

^ ly <53 w 1CL4J l^csLali, 

^^<GJiIJ I ^.jiy£i^ ^ *"^-\^* |j) liJj 

^y^y y'*^'^ £a^a ^ty t_i'_^ ^jj'^ £_^jOij Afl^ jy 

Pj^xaS tSL* <5 j 1 i)^* pp i^y:^ Ol 

^ immA^y* l(3<.5^ ^d»<fw%i<:> t3 

^^CL4wv 4» dt3w*>i<3 dS ^iyy■'^■® t5’' 

ji^^3«3 ol^* gv3^-^ tMjl) ^33 L.^ 

ijpjiZS.i <nSA*^ ^ ^ <3 j|v3 <ii;yu*o ^^^|i|PsaL^ u3o ^ ^ 3j^3 i!>y^y<A<!!^ iul py^JxAd 

pi^^auS ijz:aj^\^ c^A^ ^j! bW *^y^ 

^5Ci,Xwjji> l2iiA«5 3 {*y*a^ ^ ^ O” ^ i>£^~^i 1 

3 3 3 y:^ g3j3‘-vo |yix3 ^l33 <^jpi3 c?*y 

^J13 i,^ y^ 45sjpj^^ vii-^.^1 f^yij) cj’y <“^A«f# |4^l33 

^3*^^ <^* ^j)i3 ^l33 3 1 

d>S*A ^3 g3j;i>3 

^)33 3( 

^I3U4 Ua-^1,1 ^l33 ^*XfA «^3 pj\^mA 


KAJA AM BONG, 


n 

c5^^ c3^**^ ^J-Vsil^A,# ^5viP^ 

cSA*-* ^1 

^-s^wi ^^3 B\^j« Si Ji <^**^'^ ^ti^j^L-0 lj)lii^ 

-■ ^ c3-^“^ £'^’^ <iix^ ^^3 ^-/•l ^ji'j <5*' 

^*1^ Ij^ <5?*t? s?J^ c)!^ ‘■'^ cJJ'® 

1*^ <— 9 c)^'^ ttS^J^ c^iS!^ c3^ 

^la iJj^ ‘-i'^j £^1} r‘-j' 

<— 9 1 ^ qX^jb ^ 

»>at f-mJi^J I^AcA.!^ ^.W.^'J^J C^b^* C.^A># 

*3l o^'^ i3^^ ‘— b^ 

4.^^ 4.«^j 1 ^3 1 b*^ 

cM,^ a?j ^j U A^ Siji 

cM^ ^}M dJl £A;^ivi 

c-Ajij <ij | ob^ 1^ <3,3^^ 

43*^ Cf^ ji^ ^1 v^ ^l3 &j^ 

eSA^ y1j 1 a,J jlj' 

^^^li/* ^S>A>vO {5 i3>ii)n,«%o Ci«>-Aii<# A»^ j, ^MM % ^S^Aiirt,,!'* 

,.• c5 ^ . <-^A^ , 1 ;,^1j.4^ 

^^\^ jvw*! ^lj> 

^]ji ^j! ^U ^6jLa Ijl^j ob* 

^>la 4j5bL) dji ^j^xJ al^ 4«A^i 


RAJA AMBONG. 


V ij 


1 C— A^ ^ - C*^ 


(dlSt" ci^Ay# (^*» ^ f.-*-*-^^ ^ ^kJ A Cmh^ 1 1 f *) 

^y *U ^Ikl-^ 

cSA # d^ di^ArfA c)A^^ 

£ a3sAi<d ^\ila<%AriSt A dJI^^CvO ^ 

itm::^,* ^ g^^ji Aj <3t)ir,!2„2B*o5 C-sAy^ ^.3 A ^-.J^A*?* 

<3^^ v3^^ <5 iA.^, 0 Ijp CiLJ>l^ 

^Jf ^ t»»3v<A»!ll^ ^^..A»/*j^ Aj 5 dULjk j^sJ^i^y Ca-Stj5> ^ A I 3 




\J^^* 


L»<,3 s> Aa** 


'■As'b oV <3^'^'^ b'^ 

a«sm^i ^..^Aj^ii^ ^isiji.c^ 

^xjj Ua^ y^y csA^jU l^jA 

g; 1 cAAa> i ||^(}'iSi*^J AAaav <5i^XA»4 £ ^ 4— 5 1 4«i>iA^3 A ^%3 !aA 

^j^«j.->*! <^ii!.*wO ^^^^ys.4J I^A^d ^lA.,iA” y y^^**^*^ y jjA*^ <5Jj) j^^*® 

4i«sA*f« ^jJ ^wACa*^*.^ ^S^Aia-'* ^ ^ ^ ll^aAviO 

^^^Jj||,l ^^jpSn? ^*-^A/* Cy- ^ ^^j A^ ^Alyi . 43 ^^ 

C^AjIj y^S^y ^^^y lxSj^3 J^<XX^ ^Jfji I^AAi!^ 

iSj! y^y ^y 

S^*JJ> ^A^A* ^A«"* S^b"^ (£iyiA^ 

&;3 „u&>^^ - cSA^j- djk^ y 

^IaAJ^J l^iA-^ g^A d^J) Jji d^y cAA^ 

^AAA^ <3'^'^*^ <«AA^:iS^ A3 cAAa* 

c^/# A^'^A^ C'*^ £^A^ b^* dAPA^y cM^ 

' „ diiiftiAJ ■:, i-SAv* , 4iK«-»».^^ I . A^, ^Ajj^i(*KO ,,. \y ijij PA*^A-^*^**^ ^ 


aS* yM*.3 1 A 



RAJA AMBONG. 




<-■ 4i^A/* ^ 

. ca^lS'^J c53^«' 

b*-^ ^^3 ^)y <M/* ^‘U <5J.^ ^S'l Jy 

' c?^*^ ^-oL* d^^stJ ^53 4 ^j^3 

4i«i,^Xant/^i^ <5<i»ki**0 iJkij b ^ ^ idliJUn© 

C>y ^j 1 4^ C)'^ ^lk\^ glj 4^^ 

4^J^ C^b^ ^-'* <ilSJv-*C J)v3.^3* ^JuJb 

jpUj <iiij5^ \3jj b^-^'^ 

bUj yS 

«AA!S* ^3^ L« ^ U» iis^ 3 Ijfc iSs^ JS 4«jC^^i£j dJ 1 L^ ^ J 

fca-^il diil^ji csA^ ^iSjsSCsb, 4^^Ub 

t^jf-olj^ijD J|,3L^ J^b® c^j^l 

4iir^» 3 b® ^3* Bjiua 5jsU^ 

*SX^ ^:ss^ <3 ^iXt^ j) j3 

csA^ 1^*^ ^j'*^ c5*^^ 

j,w«Jtj 4^^^^“^ ^iki^ 

^iiai-wO t^A/# iiJi-vj| j|,JU^ 3“^b‘^ Cil3_^*w> 

, ^ ^ ' ^e^ C5^^ 4,,^'^'*^ 

lib «,»*j9 k^MiiXt 4jjli3L3 <5^1 ^,,^yi/»iSJil l^C^ASt^ ^^3 1 JJb &L^^<S 

4j5^^ ij)'"^'^ ^^J|I>^^.^^^|J ^«.--JP^j 3^ 4^1 4«^^ 


I i 
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b gjpiJjfi 4aJ3i^«w* 

^ty ^^viU. f*u^. yb" Js-yb ^jo)j,\i yj 

J^j lSX^ ^>>X4S «JU.j| >5!i' . 

1^1?’ v3-^ |fi3b iJJ) 

ASlS^ ^.iT-ajI Ci^A,/* ^llaL^ 

dJj^l <.U IssaO c5^^ 

^1 i^Jb ci^v* ^li ^jj <>^y^ 

CuSAi b 

kmAxx^ i-SA^jjX^ Jvi ^ 

iXSi,^ db^tJkJJ9^3 Ci^^ Cmjijlj^ cSA-s,Ss^ 4»-A^I;i^O *3 ^ dj*^ 

<iiJA,.^* <ij j b dbi»*A> 4^ j^^Cwu 3 ^ iS <^ ! |i%3 b 

jjlvo d)l<jl ^1 <s5C^1<3 <-^X^ <jj!jii1 

glj> v3si|^ti ^yy^ t-sA^# (.^jij^ j^Im-o t^^c3^ 

yy yjty Y^Jji ybji^u yj ,jus>j*^ ^^iku 

^Jh^Li«o l^bu ^^^J!bl^5 ^lv^«.S 0>1 ^jjbCii^ L* £jwwd ^yy I^AiSjcs^ 

tii-Aii 1 ^ ^ C^A,^ <.iaJ!M|^ ^ t*l^^^yy *>3^ b* 

^^i» %i iAwj k »fcy* ^g» iy>ii^»v^ (hkSAai^jj*^ ^^5i3 *iil^i<jw4>««* 1 <dk3 

i3^^ CtuS^^ywd 1 ^b ^b j^'lv» Jh|jb* j^l 

gjj <.jA^ ^b ^^gfl«*.>-P dlxv» ^)b« ^iJi^J.A^ C3l^^ 

,.', ^iA»i4«^ b I \^y^ ;^«<|.1|1pXimO;- 

.:; .'.^Ij^ :,,;Ais.^'- '.j^^ tiiSArf* I ji»'' ■csAi«i«' , 

Ijj^A'.' j^«*^i c«3j^A^i5& ■ ^yt**^ bCvo ', ^yy 

', 4iSAaJ^,^' ^ ; < i^. Aj , S ^ b' ' - ■ 
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^ iuXiGS* c- — .J \s^ 

^ua.a c,^ Ix/* ^ I 

^1 ^U ^Iqhvj 

1 *'^' <3^' tssl 

^S'UtJ^b ^b g^b 

cs-^iJI ij}|^ 

(dl.^ \Xhj<^ hJl^*® 4-j2«^ 

^4«m 8 v-JCifc^5i Ujj^ l;v3sxs^ o'y ^y^i>y 

d^ ^1 ^J 1 d3jl 

4«-ji.a.5C-c> ^3^ 

^^ 54 ! ^jlki.vd <3^5 

|^lx| fcja-S^.%d <,^y^ 

^3lv^d ^^itSL./^^ <S.^ cSA-i^S^ ^ ^^ 3 ^bv 9 

^y a^y s?^ Jy c5->^y c?.y^«' c^* "s?^ s?^-^ 

di ^'^yy 

](Sd!^^j y^ c 3 y^ 

c^A.^ yba i^sL^-^JuAji b* ^d»^^ ut-vjj 0 ^ <sX^ 

<30^ c?^"*^ y^^ < 34 ! ^il ailyCvd 

^.9 IdJSC^a ^5 Ci£2x 5 tfci diS.^ ^fe3^,3 Ij^ b d CssJ^^^i#^ b 

sdi^d aSly^^^ ^y ^Iki^ sb 

^501x1 d 4 -sA^ ^)d^y ^Id ^j^U ^xx-jw*^ yb^b"® 

#* ^(3^i e^y 


RAJA 'AM bong 


ri 


c)j^^ Ui^^l ^ ' 

IjilxJ d).^5««J 


.^llssXiM® ' ^j^,ij«ii«| Ljw4m<* ■ '.y^ stSl ^ 

cSAili cS-Ofr ^ 

jjjifiuJ L^X^ ^<.jis->b ^^XS ^i.a- 4^JG»' 4iL>^**-# Iji^ li^" 

'^y^ c,.~^sj(3l y^ss^^' XJiS ■ 

\j\ 35 U j^j <$j c5-^^ ^ <<-^A* U jj^ 

<5iifcA^ c31j.aJ l^bdl 

^y^ ^Ij^j c^A^ ij^i] ^ij>lj^j c^l^wX^ dlj i^Li^Ijij 

's?^ <^' o>^-^ 

^U^! 

,i3r^®t?» C>i^ <331 |;lj ^ji 4511 

^L» Ijlxi j.s^rii’ 4-^;l3 dA*I^ ^^3 


A.A4J 




CSA,.^ A^3 ^^j^JISsJJ |4^1w!l!iJ 

■ d|l -t-SAaOi^ 

^]j^3 s,,«j>A,iii Os* ! y^^y ^yPy^ 

<— ^c^ c-3L^. <51^^! 

J^) ^y^ y^^^ 
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CSAjII dijll 

O'^’^ 

jtS^lwXAi djl ^j 5 Cs 1 jU.^ jM,x> <«sA»^ !kh^ 

Sb 

c3*^‘^ aj^j^ s?' J>h^ aJ^y 

^Jl^j ^U ^Ukvo 

<5i' C3^^ <3^1 


*i3sJ>^(3 Ix^ <$..^ii^^ clL«^ <j^^,5Lvd 

^^b*^* C^A-^ <,^jfC^ b^ %jsJ>Jn|^ 

^^3^ lxs«j <siij)jj? ^b 

I ^ ^ ^ c5AjJ^i!^<w^ c5^ ^-^^A/* ^3 1 

4,3 ^3s,3t^ j^lj^ b^ ^_^ b'^'** c5-j^ 

^31^ t— ^-s3 tB-Ai«^! ^b^ b^ 

i^b^ c-yALihil <w9 b* j^b"^ ^3 <jJ^i> <*,-„^ji^ ^3 b^*^ 

|j(j ^^^^^*^***^ ^ c)^'^ '^^3 |[pvXx.^ ^^^iwjpjij 


^3 3j) bi.3 ^3 ^ ^sA&l^j t-sA^ . 


> l^^wiiSs^ UsJni ^SU^ 


^^x] iX^ YjJ'^y> c!'J^'^^" 3 j-»s^Pj^3 \i)3b ^^3 
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'\ '^*.^/'^Jf^ 

«i^&'L^ jj^4 ' «— 3lj^^ yn^'^y KsS^y di!4 

' ^ Km<w^^*y ^ <^1 j||,3fcw^ I^ImU I in)# ^4^^^>%ii0 

C:t-^,£^l*M5 ti4.i>^4 t-iAv* 4 ^.!^wi;^) |j>'^ ^ ^ I i^sLf9 

dji g4^i^ ^jSjlA^y <^^34 

*»^\^ Ip 1 4p 1 4 ^ p*!*^ **^ c,j^ t-sA,!* cy«2pp ^ 4 

4i 3^ cX^*^ A,«^3 ^ c«iiAMwit3j|> ^p p3 O-^ sj^ ^ C5*^ 


^y ^ gipp 


Liw^>A.i3 4 


d>y ST 


3 As ..st4 


C^ S^y'^ <J^ ^'t3^* G>* ^ 

^^4 |<%^l.^ ^^^^xxJbpJ 4l^ pi^ c,^l 

lipp |p4>«Ai«c^ c)l^ ii^jT^'^^ v4 Iji^pjs d3jj^<ji*w*p3 cSAy# 

f i..^^ 4 <‘-^A,-^ diStii^ Pp^^ 4y^|P'^^P^ 4j5p4 ^p^4 (pP^^ 

Vj^P^ ^ SfP ^ ipP^^ <>-^A,i^ 4 1-4 44vw0 1 

^jL-*^ 4.5 C“^ ^4j^^ Ip^ <p‘^P^'^-^ ^4 ju.^ -^p-« ‘•^PP 

<3^^P^ P^^ Ia-* ^P'^^ 44vd c3^!p^ 

., 4«S\-4^.«^^ , : 0l4 ^p4s-S»J^;; . ^^..jyfv|4 I 

s?p^ c>V y^ o^y^y 4p^ 

^^p^ p-^^y 4p-j«v® 4 ! ^ysiiiijviA-^ cT^ ^'^p^ ij^p^ 
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(A 


c^W.AiJ 

<i«si-A.^I ^^^IsCjs iiX^j^ 4!Sk3w%d A^jlitivd ^HaImhiO ^^nijik/*! SL? I 

^ ^iX» lBX^ 

gjwo AiCifeJ aJU.^j5 y^y 

A5C3t3 ^5Cpl5otijj^^^ IiAmxJ' c«h 3 IkXw^J^ ^i5Cit\iiwii> 

^jY c-jC.pyJ ^^y U,^ b^ !jjj 

j^y. ji^y. ^y ^^t'^ s?^' 

lSK^ ^L# ^tw>^ aJj ^J^A3 

Y ts^j^ ^j^^y S'^j'^ ''j^y is>y gb 

iSi^iS y^^y <«<^Ai*^ ^jinsX3 *3 <Sj<*^y\ j^Sb\y 

j] ji c5-^'^ ^y 

\j^ ^y 

^jtoi^ <i^,i c^Aw* 

{S>yy {^y^ ^.u 

^ l*-^' <5^' g;^ Ij>^ ^y (^il 

1^ btl j|,!?vS^ 1 ^3^*^ ^ ^ y*!^ ^ imf^X^j:^ <jf ^^3* sf^ j****^ 

&^y 9*3 Uj yy 

^t,^^i!»sji3^) I.S«J^JX3 ^^^^y <JS^Ss^Jp| ^^^imXjS^ 

csb 3 ^yc^ cy^y 

^J5C^ '^^y ^y ^y y^\ 

i^ij^ d!^ijy ^b t^jls>^ y iij\y j^\ l<«J5i^ ^b 
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^S^3: ttSCi I , imrnSi'^ 

. ^^XAJ>md9 ^ Is&AS* I i? * Q> 4m S.< 0 cT'i/ Jy 

^Ot I <^11 1 ^ iS"^ «3 4-^Ai.f* J^iiJn3 ^ty<»lQfXJ^ <Si«jJ ^ ^Jf L^miIikiO 

:,J|3jl^iJ> |%»v*ljli' **^ .ImAjjJ ^ J^l' '..LSmOI^... 

Im><V«^ ^**** i| s3 4 iiSA«H» . ■ 

^1 ^ JJ*S £_;Ui <^y~'^J^ 

^l]aL*.« ^.^1 <x3jj) <^]c^J 

IjJ 4^ l:^ 

KmmA jjfjy* JiAIj 3-^^ ^ ^ 

^y <y>^ ^y cy>^ 

<3o*^ «)->-> tS)Jf ^ c>j^^ o>j 5' 

i~ol^ 

***^ W^ ^ LwiSuJi ^ I (3 13 ^Jl ^ J** ^ 

<i3^3 t3 ^vAwd 

^y^5C^ jy t^iyA Syi^ ^?u 

4-;-*.^j 5U 4^ ^A— 0 l5 jifcJOA <5jfeJ JL.^j^ y*.^^ 

^A5«|,^3 4«»A$y^ Lvvjtj iit>S«^ ^(Jvu> b 1 ,^!a3 j^3 L*® oI 

j}j^L>Ji ^j^il^jCv® W, 33'^'^ A**5C^l5ak 4«Jl^C:^ 

c^y X<fS dfJkSi^ b* Ie!.j»,%o 
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^^3 2*1^ &A-0 c3'^’^’^ 

LwCsti/* c«iiin3^^jj ^siM'»»^ ^3 ^3 wkJ 3 1 <X#i^3^3 

c5”^ ^ <J,\I,^ssiij«j3 <;!^3lA3t^l >3j^3 c; _b'^*^'^ 

^^j.i ^j! ^l(Ji d^<^\kh c?^*^ ^!J”^‘ 

cS^A*^ ^^A-x.iCi '^J'^ ^"'■^ (3'^’*^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ AXi»D ^ I J!)< (Ji ^ ^3 

<30^' <— lM>* 

^1 w3 1 ^SCij^jfc^3 13 t — (i3* 3* 

iili d«V&^<vO l-V,^ ^lla,l-r-2» cSA/* tAjl.3 

dji l*\iO dbit^^b* ^.siji^l ^ L^ijftJ 

c:t--.3j c^^bss Jvi t,.^js:^ ^^j.3 ^AxJfc ^jv»A^Ipix-* 

IjjjAxcs, ^ L» j|3 ^ Cf^ diibAA4> ^ ^ 

0^il^3ji,l<j ^ I ^k!s\y ^3^ c-ir-g 

<-^-^ i— ii3j^ ^iX*^ c?-^ 

±J 1 <3^ ^ 3*5^^ C? c) ^gb 

dj b cAs A3 ^ 3^^ ^ ^?d) b‘^j 

(h:1>>3| i$iX^ **^ b ClLi bx/* ^ 

A ^ a ^ A ^^3 « i -%:^.1 ^^^|,^ A ^ 
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r****** i iwiAif* ♦llii?a».«kJ I IjP# ijJ.'liJIltl 

UiiS iXi^S <^1 : dJ l^^^^5C»»0 

^^1^3 w\i !jbj ^3 esjv^ ak^ 

^1 ,3 jp^, ii ^%5s,^ »3^ *3 ji^ 3 <3tX-^!»3 4-SA.^ 

Ij»>3iAi]^ l««J«*lk#* 'iutimt^'*^ ,: 

'<li41.**».|, 1 <^,3 i3 ^^2.5 .^SCSwO^lO 

j^^^<<jiB4J %5 ■ k i«»„5C^3 j^LX«t* 

^1%3 ti jl 3 1 )(iliX3iiK~iu*»i 'CwiAi*.# 3 *«-««3A^ji5CA»Ci Ciiijsj^, 3 ^ 

tul Js3 j^5v^j^ ^Sp^-k* ■ 

C}-A ‘^SC^ ^3 cajij.^3.^ *5^ ^JtA 
CwSAwf# 4ja.*«*3l d>^3^3^3 d5"i*X>*t<^^ dikli»M& dL*j3jl^><^ 1) ^^3i3 l^injwlv* 

°s^ Jy 'or £^<-'' 

bjil 

^,?^****^"^ CisA*/* ^Jwyb^bwO 4i!wA(,i^^3 (i3 <fii«fcX*MO dJ''3 '^JftiMjO i3 ■ . 

d#* j|>J) *3: ^ ..dkl*^ ' <3'^*'^ c5^ dli®.3^3 5^*^ 

0^f gi) l%}k 5i-W 

/, :v^l *li3 :' :d3 ASw^ , ^ ^ 

dijfcds..*^ ^^*i^bs& ! Jv3 j-^.'^j'l ^ 0-2 
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t e^ J? Ctt.3^Ai*>, 

Js^ (3^ ^ ui-aJ I ^ [ki^ iui^3 j J’l ^ J ^ cii-Ai I J ^^5 

j^l ^^L<pj^l ^i\ ^b ^*5} 

gjN^I 'l^c--^ ^3 1 Ji ^3 S - idif 

^,vt 4JA>* g^A^U>^' ^1^^ tJiA/# 

i^X* iA^l] C^ij* C^lrjslj j 1? <ystjsj;r <^j 1 t-J'^ 

g^^*l glj 6j^ ^i:ljt^ g*3U ^b iSJ^ g'iiB.d’ ^j! dl^A^ 

<JlA-* ui-A.iJ ^.b gji^k-^d c3^“^''"^^ 

g^^Ai/* ^^32.iij| ^ArViiSgjj^J 

^ b jwX>A,!^^ g^ii3^3 

^34nJ«ii«J»AiAl ^ii.X-AApO gi3 g^^li>vd 1^ iii j «AJ9 ^5 s,2iAi4^|^ 

gjjf^JL4<3 I tm^sA,/* b ki g^AiJlk jdlXiAoid 

c3^**^ (5^btJ <3'^^ «.ii-A,3j g^l^-wd g.j 

cS«b> ^^^^,j^i5CvO t«— SI^ a.i 9 ^wkiA<5 cXb<Si^ (J gj) ^<m{> 

gji^bs Ijjbi) c;^>* cS^ t— J^ 

^wjy <5?'y 

|3^ ^ vl^, ■ <3^^ C3^'^ g^JC:k,|«,3 ■ .C.sA^« 

♦ b ^3 ^i ^3 ^ jj <! ^ ^ <S^5 s^3 ji J t j^i 

1^ bsi3 y3 ^^3 i</* iiSiC^^^ <2$ Ova^ Ci.!-a.3 I c^3lXa>^ 

^l^byvsi^l . . j^.aAaS^^| , ,j^5C]^'^i ' .g.b.^-' 

^ lii&^A*® g^A*,/® 4 i» 3 (hi bi<'® 3 ^ <^ v3w»3 

^3 l!^: ,;^b, 3 <3 gj^^i-' ^50 .l^j jf3.. .: b^j . , ^^eh 3t^^ . .. 
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If 


I 4 J i^J Us-taC ^ I 

|45 Iv 3J> <3-^ 

.'d;^! AIJ J^l iiiA*^^^jJ ^j^niSr^ 

^i|J isSii^ I C^sAr* ' <d>JS' Ij^ 

d^l dli isd> ^liefS d^j^h ljj«3 d>l\ 

4-iAy# 1^3 L» ik^ji 

,^l snS c3^ ' li wX^ '<5A.5^w)^.*J^ ^5 j^ltovo 

^»Jw& <?lAit.«**<o ^ c3 ^ cjo v^ <5^ A*<5 

^ ^’''***^*'} 

gb ^1 j^ dii^y 

bwX*.4 ^(X-vO 4ii.Aj1 ^ lji| ^.^1^3 

JfljJS^y^ dl-SwXtJfc ^ I djik? ^Jsji,^5' cM&^ 

<3^3 CiSAs^ <^i~-.j^3 ^^3 j^a,<o ^3 

I i^3 4«rSAc^ ^ «^ v3wX X IrfX C— j^\ 

wi«A,^j lx y^ lgiww>3 ^«y^3 b* x*^ 


|. ^*ij^<f*(X3t3 g^i.jM^! ^b Jr^’vXX <5i>XA-6 JkjBX^X 

|»|f3 1 X Vi3' ^^avi<»a.£^ J^j^ 3 ^■AiJofe^w’'* ' (d3 I^J»<^A(iO 4St»AJ,| 

jjsUis y! as.y ^j\ t^_;'^ 

4^4^ gOi^A^ Ix^Xi 

^ ^ qii4^AA> <S3 1 L» ^wS J^3 a^ IjJi liti Ij^ Lju 4«|(/* ■ ^£j 3 Ic^ ^^CvwMi^ iXiAi^. ■ 

,. . ,|^ ' ^3.X l^Cw^XX ^ ' ^*^'«^' 
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It" 

I ^ ixys^i^ ^ 

l^J ^iE^.^»o liti> ^,A,jJ 

cM-.« <«£i-*.j! ^ 

cM/* cu! cdx»^ ^)jilc> 3jii^ 4— ^sij 5^0 1»3 d5^l 

<^j-^ y^^jrl (j^y 

dJ I ^ ^ t3 I 3 

^5^36.3 *3 ^^Ci.**.<wO ^tJsf^ ^ 4-iiA#^'* dJ 1 d^j Is" iwKj 

tr'^ c3"^’^‘^ c:-» t^-j.4,.# Juj jl\>i 

^1j <-M^* <5Js«^ J^':^ 

^'Js'Ai.O ji»X^y4> j, j ^ ^ 

dik^ I 3 Ji C^A^'* ‘‘^ d^3^»fv« 

^j) ^»v5 ^ tt.Ai-A.jl d3^3 dl^wJ^vi CtSA.,^ 4.i!;--..3| 

^S^(i3t«j.3 *3 CA^Aif* c? J^^* ^ ^ c«...3v36ii^j& ^3 >i*3 

^54.i»ifc^3 (3 l-ij^.3 ^it3i,.w.C S-— — •.AA.O ^ww^iAiO d3 1 3 1 J^l V*^ 

l^Ui ca^ ^ (;£yf« d^i* t c ~ 3>^!^^3 twsu^il ^Ust^wiis 

CSA/® dii^3 3 3tJvAi^ <»^_.*«,J...mC ^ q j 1X3 ^,WS^A,-> ^jA,/* Q3^i<wO 

UiSA.* (JA-a-JI dlxAA> c^^^^.^13 3 ^.^4.^t.'^^ cJJ!^'^**^ r 

^l3 d^U ^1^3 ^^^*3 ^J-*!> W-^'.A) ^,i^^C5«AA>j^l3 

U3A>* taAi-At^A tw. Q .-iA > J^ 1^3 t53.i<vC dk^Aod dj^-<* 

^Lis Jj 5 j 1 j_;lil' ^5CS^^j.i3 d^.j^ d^3 

' ' 4 ^ 3 ! j^lj,-'# ^J5C;^S' di-^^3- ■ ^^^3 I ..Q^\Si3y::'^ 

li ItdtA^i, 1^x3 

, : CisA,^# d.^3^.$'^ I J|i *^'' 



u 
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4 : 3 ^ W^J*? 

Iji^i^, . <£U I , w^,jyii5v».4 4«ijAy'« ^ <i3*'^ ^3 (isy"**^,^ 

^)IjO id„l J.i ^^3^ ^ikU =j)^.t ^y>3l ^siL) 

LjAili ^ yvv** 5 »£^^J^ 1 ^^C.^|(^^ C» 3 !< 3 v 5 *A ^^.k.^»m 5 ^ 3 . 1 k^'lxi) ' 

■j^% csAiij jjAj^'® cJiA^'* .tj^lj,XA5A| dj^s^ji' 

O^^''* cJ^~*' ^ 1 ^S 1 «i 3 y 3 fc-*-!-^ CmJs Isii/* 

Uy-*«4dfc ^^5Ct.4w« ^5sJ I^S diil k»^\j,j.’i,i5 4l«j.,4«vi £^ I 

^ is!sji,5C5 dii 1 lsLvA,*i di JvM® <5Js«w.l£i' 


d:;i^l tjA,* cMj^sU ^JJ 

^5o1jj3j 3 ii4j!«3 c»-.-«m 4J£5 ^jwivsL^^'O Cy--^ib 

pjiliidi Sr'''J!)'«^ tJllA,^* L# , pJ^j^iytoO Iplii3^ib|^ 

^''***lrl ^j^S-A. 3 <.,i5-^^<<3 d3»5«B*<Oi3 

dX^j^l Oi 1 ^i 5 C':^-,j|^ 5 Ci Ijj^i dX %4 d- 5 w 4 M<i«, 


<L^3 &A-m5 ^rJ ^ 1; ^3 ici*, %1 ^Ssi^vliS ^1 CsA^i® 


dixp lMO CpSA^'® ■; ^\j ^WUJliiSj.) , 6^X^ 

«£-A.i! 

cJjilL* J^i 

is lAiAj^^s ^SvAjfcj^#*® ^^, 4 i%ij ^tj^Lvii-iii' 

;„^1 A .is,. c5^ ^ ' fe < ;;"* .' .L® .' ' yl'i*^ ix<sAfli53 '^3 Lw®.'. 
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jJJl I ^jS iX3 dij 

5A^ 4 ^x 3^^ ca-^J^Css Cjy^li^-f* JJjd 

1x^3 (di^j <3*'^’^ <3*^'^’^ ^ (3 a’^^v a*^j^ 

«a-viSgi!^3 ^A"^^** 3^'^ CJ^*^ 

5 1 ^iij»Xi/® (dk3^3 vA j«iJ Ia^ A^A^ Ijjfi iAn«^ i/* c».«i> 33 

y I# Ctlo'vJ LSiliSiJ I wi^*^ A ^*1^*®*'^^* ^3i!i5.J^ ij ^ ^ 

csA/« <5)l^yy5 ^^A^ j.^i^j^<sli 

^ iXs I A'St' A3 1 ^<<AA^ ^ 3 Axifl Oi CtsAif* ^ l^^<^«4>.i^ ^^■S.jsJ^ I 

^31 c^» ^i) 4»>5U^ d\^y, 4^3 s^^A^ 

I3 ^’**f!*« ^ ^qXA»*»<s ^IjftLivs) ^Ia 

^!^3 U AA^ ^-^3^.3 vA^^'^A* 3 a^J »3 


^A**^ W^* 

c3>^-' 

c^^# ^jlSiA^ <5A.a^ 

diiUb 

*A^^^ OA'^"^ 

iSX^ 

^Sv-Jv*^ <^3t3 

A A-^ ^^A^.-*-^ 

A'-* 


;^j A? 'aA'^ A^ ^ 

j®j jj» 


c7^~* 

S? *V 

< 

ii\ 


wvs-j] ^A^j**^ t,A^3 



^3 1 


>s>v<> 

,5j1 ^y 

,\^ tsX. t'^Ls 

i b^A^ 


^i, 4JA^« 

O"' ( 

iJ) 


i3 1 ui 1 c«,--««4k5i 


v*-*--*-^ I c3^ ^*^A* ^'A'*^ 3 ^ ^ T^** A^3 IiiA<m^ ^Asss^^ A’^A**™*^ 3*'^A» 

^dj^jr^y, ^A^^* c)A^^* 43 A^,jL>Jj>3 ^a*® ^ 3^ A'^'''^A* 'A^^^A* 
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A MALAY FAIRY TALE. 

[ This is the third of Mir Hassan’s Clierltras, The other two— “ Sri 
Rama” and “ Raja Donan” — have been printed in the two preceding numbers 
ol this JournaL ] 



"AJA AMBONG and Princess BoNGSU Chandra 
Rupa were brother and sister and lived together 
at Tanjong Bima, over which country the former 
reigned. They had been left orphans at an early 
age, and had been brought up by the Chiefs of the 
State, who had put Raja Ambong on the throne, 
there being no other heir of the royal stock. When 
Raja Ambong had reigned for seven years and nine months, 
he had a dream one night, and in his dream he travelled into 
the interior of the country of Bima until he arrived at a plain 
ever so many yojanas in extent. Advancing to the centre of 
it, he saw there a large ant-hill {busut hetina) and on it another 
ant-hill [busut jantan) on which stood on one leg [tiajig 
tunggal) an old man dressed in yellow, who held in his hand a 
Malacca cane [sajnambu bunting) ornamented with gold and 
having a diamond on the top of it. As he drew near to the 
old man, the latter addressed him saying: — “Raja Ambong, 
what is the good of going on like this? What are you learn- 
ing here under the Chiefs and under the care of the women 
of the palace and a great deal more to the same effect. 
Raja Ambong said in reply that he had no means of travel- 
ling about the world to gather experience, for he had no 
ship. The old man then told him to go to a certain place 
where a magic 7nerbau tree was growing, and instructed him 
to cut it down and make of it a ship, which he w^as to call 
“Batara Saludang Mayang.^^ Raja* AmbonG mentioned the 
want of workmen, when the old man at once told him to give 
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directions to the Chiefs to fetch down seven sliip-builders, all 
brothers, who lived up the country. added the old man, 

the seven sliip-bullders cannot do the work, you must direct 
the Tiimortggoiig to fetch your Cousin Che Alaxg, a native 
of Linggi, who lives at the mouth of the River Limau Purut. 
He is your cousin on your mothers side, and you can require 
him to fetch the workman called Tukaiig BOXGKOK BoNGSU 
Baxgsawax 

PaHifdl: M.ki deri 

ier-pecluii di negri Ja^a 
IhtkiiH pec kilt selmb inpHtcingf 
Tiika?!g teelampau deripada tnkang yang haniah, 
ItuPah sehab dPhiuing Raja ka-saherang Unit taiear, 
lya-lah yang bniik be?'-bahan kayu merhait itii, 

(“whose legs are shorter than his arms ; banished formerly 
from the kingdom of Java, not because he was wanting in 
skill, but because he exceeded all other craftsmen in his 
handiwork. This was why the Raja banished him to the 
other side of the lake. He it is who can fell the merbau 
tree.’’)' ■ 

At the end of this speech, Raja Amboxg awoke with a start, 
and, remembering distinctly ail that had passed in his dream, 
went out into the balei sounded the alarm gong, which 
soon brought the Chiefs and people to him. He then related 
his dream, and his audience bowed their heads till they touch- 
ed the floor, so* great was their satisfaction at the recital. 
The Tumonggong was then directed to summon the seven 
brother shipbuilders, and to direct them to build a prahu 
to be called Batara Saliidang Mayang^ and in course of time 
they duly arrived. On being brought before the Raja, they 
said that the omens which they had consulted before leaving 
home were unpropitious, and they asked for leave to return 
once more and make a fresh start. This the Raja would 
not hear of, and the seven brothers set out, prophesying that 
harm would happen to them ; they travelled inland till they 
found the merbau tree, and they built themselves a little hut 
near it. Evening closed in :~ 

Malza hari-pun sndahdak jnerimhang pet ang, 

Bota pun ber-suara inengakak di-panggiRnia, 
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Hiijan panas pun tnrun mefnenchar-menchar 
Palangi pun turim jninum di pangkal dahan tua-niaj 
Dan di pu'chtik-ni a langsuyar mengarak niengilaP 
ali kinds of evil beings sat in the branches of the merbau tree, 
and made unearthly noises, but as night advanced they grew 
quieter, and in the morning the seven carpenters got up and 
proceeded to work. A stage was soon erected i*ound the 
tree, and three men mounted on it to commence chopping, 
while four remained below to take their places in turn. 
Then ali at once the howling of the evil spirits recommenced, 
huj an panas descended like water poured out from a bucket, 
the bota chattered, the jin prayed, the langsuyar shrieked, 
the came down to drink, and amid a chorus of un- 
earthly noises, the unfortunate carpenters fell dead at their 
work, three on the staging and four below. 

When three days aifd nights had passed, and no sound 
of axes chopping or tree falling had been heard, the Raja 
despatched an attendant to see how the work was getting on. 
The latter discovered the seven corpses covered with dies, 
and ran back to the palace in alarm. Then the Raja, having 
given orders for the proper burial of the dead men, ordered 
the Tumunggong to fetch Che Alang of Linggi, who lived 
at Kuala Sungei Limau Purut. For seven days did the 
Tumonggong journey before he reached his destination and 
delivered his message. Che Alang received him politely 
and prepared at once to obey the Rajahs commands and to 
procure the services of the famous Tukang BONGKOK BoNG- 
SU Bakgsawan. Leaving the Tumonggong to return alone 
by sea, Che Alang of Linggi set out for Raja Amisong’s 
capital overland, after having been careful to observe the 
proper omens [langkali) to secure a fortunate journey, he 
crossed the great lake {laut tawar) after quitting Tanjong 
Bima, and in due time arrived at the house of the crooked 
carpenter Bongsu BangsawAN, whose legs wove shorter 
than his arms. In front of the house was the carpenter^s 
wife, busy winnowing rice. Where is Tukang Bongkok 
(the crooked carpenter said Che AlonG. He is 
asleep in bed,’^ said the woman, “and he left word that he 
intended to sleep for seven days and nights, and so far he has 
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only for three days and three nights. If you really must 
speak to him you must get a furnace and heat a bar of iron 
red-hot and insert ii in his ear as he lies asleep. This is the 
only way to wake him.^^ Che Alaxg did as he was told, 
and iiiicuvering the sleeper's head (lie was enveloped in a 
thick patched qiiili. geiar gandmi sarafus iampai) poked the 
red-hot iron into bis ear. The sleeping man rolled over rub- 
liing the place a little, and Che Alang thrust the iron into 
the other ear. I1ien the crooked carpenter sat up, without 
o|)ening his eyes {main iagi jeriki^it) and said curse those 
“ mosquihies! A man can't get a quiet sleep {me-radami) 
“ without being holhered by all kinds of insects/' Then he 
went on to storm against his wife for not keeping the insects 
off while he slept, declaring that he would take a younger 
wife, and so on. This was too much for Che ALANG,who 
burst out laughing, on which the crooked carpenter opened 
his eyes, and saw a young man, a stranger, before him. Che 
Alaxg quickly explained the object of liis visit, and proposed 
that they should start together at once for Tanjong Bima. 
To this, however, the hunchback would not agree, and he 
sent Che Alaxg on ahead, promising to follow. Then with 
three terrific yells {her-tampik ielun temelun ber-iuruf-iurut) 
he set out with the speed of the swiftest lightning, a stage 
at least ahead of the fastest breeze! In an incredibly short 
space of time he was at Tanjong Bima, and presented him- 
self at the Raja’s baiei\ asking what he was wanted for. 
Raja Amboxg explained that his duty would be to build a 
boat, to be called Baictf'a Saiudang Mayang, out of the wood 
of the merbau tree, and was still conversing with the old man 
when Che Alang arrived and was not a little astonished to 
fnd the hunchback at the Court before him. Then the 
crooked carpenter demanded all the instruments of magic — 
sandal-wood, eagle-wood, and incense, a candle of a cubit’s 
length with a wick of the thickness of a man’s thumb, tepong 
tawar (holy water), parched rice, yellow rice, a mat and a 
carpet, an altar, and eight cubits of white cloth. All these 
things were provided by the female attendants in the palace 
by the Raja’s orders, and taken out to the merbau tree on 
the enchanted plain, to which place the old man was duly 
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escorted. Bv the evening, he had built himself a little hut, and 
there he spread his mat and hung up his mosquito-curtain, 
prepared his holy water, set up his altar, lit his candle, and 
scattered his rice-grains, and then covering himself up with 
his white cloth went to sleep. So effectually did these cere- 
monies scare the evil spirits, that in the morning, w^hen he 
went out, he saw that of the iiierhau tree only the heart was 
left, a straight stem of hard wood not thicker than a man’s 
forearm, all the evil spirits having fled. What on earth the 
Raja could do with a boat made out of such a log as this he 
could not make out, but he sat to work to carry out his orders. 
Me fumigated with incense all his tools, and then went to the 
foot of the tree^ using certain charms and ceremonies which 
were known to him. Then he delivered^three strokes — two on 
one side and one on the other (mendada sa-chatuk, menengkid 
dua chatuk ) . At the third the merhau tree creaked ( ^nerengkoh ) , 
and for a day and a night it fell before its branches reached 
the ground. Laksana bumi gerak gempa dan ?nera?ichang 
kayu di rimba dan ber-gegaran pinggan mangkuk didalam 
negri Tanjong Buna terkena hahana kayu ranting handak 
ttimbang. (The noise it made was like that of an earthquake, 
and the trees in the forest shook, and all the plates and dishes 
in the country clattered with the rush of air caused by the 
falling mass of branches.) The hunchback cut the stem in 
two just below the branches {kabong) and then split it open 
{chub belah bujang)^ and hollowed out one of the halves. It mea- 
sured twenty-five fathoms in length when on the ground. In 
seven days the hunchback had made a ship of it, ancl had equip- 
ped her with masts, stays, sails, rigging and anchor; he then 
went to the town and informed the Raja that the vessel was 
lying on the stocks {anipayan') ready for sea, but that before 
she could Re moved, seven, or five, or three (an uneven num- 
ber) of young married women, pregnant for the first time, must 
be procured to be used as rollers. The Tumonggong, Lak- 
samana and other Chiefs sought far and wide for young 
women answering the required conditions, but failed to find 
any except their own daughters. Each of the three principal 
ChV^fs-—the Laksamana, Tumonggong, and Orang Kaya 
Besar — had a recently married daughter, each of them with 
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cliiid for the first time, so the luisbands having been seized 
and bound to prevent disturbance, the unfortunate ladies were 
taken to the scene of the launch and made to lie down in 
front of the vessel. Then amid the incantations of the 
hunchback and the shouts of the populace, the Batara Salu- 
thing Mayang glided swiftly down to the sea and shot out 
into mid-ocean {laut yang lepas onibak yang gaharr),\\\\Qx^ 
it was lost to view. The ladies got up none the w^orse for 
their adventure, and returned home.^ 

Seven clays and seven nights passed without the reappear- 
ance of the boat, and then the hunchback, witli the permission 
of the Raja, performed some incantations at the landing-place, 
at the end of which he waved and beckoned with a yellow 
cloth, and presently the surface of the sea was disturbed and 
then the Batai'a Salndang Mayang came in sight gliding 
swiftly towards the land like a bird on the wing. When she 
arrived, the hunchback went on board and performed various 
precautionary ceremonies, and then the Raja and Che Alang 
and all the Chiefs went on board and examined her. They 
found her fully armed and equipped — mariani daa sa-haluan 
di timba ruang dua sa-simting pa da ckor tahan hi rut dan 
rantaka samhilang tujuh snapang pemnras sa-bilang lantei 
dan bota ber-kubang di haluan, pelangi niimt-m di timba 
rnang, j in samhahyang diatas kiirong, dan langsiiyar arak 
mengilai di puchiik tiang. 

Ordering Che Alang to have everything ready for a start 
on the following day, Raja AmbONG went home, but though 
everything was ready next day, he did not leave, for his sis- 
ter, Princess BOXGSU CHANDRA RUPA, whom he proposed to 
leave in charge of the country in his absence, loudly objected 
to being left behind, and cried and sobbed and demanded to 
be taken with her brother. Night came and when the Princess 
had gone to bed and the household was fast asleep [kcrclap 
tidor), Raja Ambong unlocked a box in which he kept cer- 
tain garments possessing magic properties and arms of super- 
natural origin. These he put on, and then, after due observ- 


Compare the Menangkaba.u legend told by Kewbold, H, 221. 
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ance of the omens (langkah) he quitted the palace and went 
down to the vessel with Che Alang of LinggI and Tukang 
Bongkok Bongsu Bangsawan. Going on board he clapped 
his hands and sat down (ber-tenggong) ; he then caused water 
to be poured over the bows, and cut the rope which made fast 
to the shore. The Batara Sahidang Mayaiig then glided 
down into the water, looking like a peacock just spreading its 
wings for a flight. Raja Ambong addressed his boat in 
verse and in prose and prayed to the Dewatas demanding a 
fair wind. Thereupon a breeze sprung up which carried along 
the prahu with astonishing swiftness. She fled past islands in 
less time than it takes to draw a breath, the bird on the wing 
was overtaken and passed, and the fly which attempted to settle 
on the boat found it slip from under him ! The spirits which 
had haunted the merhau tree still kept their places on board, 
and the vessel sped on away, never stopping day or night. 

The Princess CHANDRA RuPA, on the morning after the 
Rajahs flight, was terribly upset at finding that her brother 
Rud the Batara Sahidang Mayang hzA disappeared. But 
she was not to be outdone, and taking a couple of mirrors, 
her betel-box and her work she got on board an old boat cal- 
led the Lancha^tg Kiming, which had formerly belonged to 
her father. She prayed to the Dewatas and invoked the aid 
of the boat itself in such moving terms that it started off at 
once with the speed of a flash of lightning {super ti Ml at yang 
amat tangkis), a good length in front of the fastest breeze 
{dalmlu saPapak deripada angin yang der as). For two days 
and nights the Princess sailed by herself, chasing her brother’s 
vessel, and on the morning of the third day, she came in sight 
of it. Che Alang was steering when he became aware of a 
craft astern of him, which w'as advancing at a tremendous 
pace, and he at once awakened the Raja, who dressed himself 
carefully and examined the stranger through a telescope. 
When he recognised the Lanchang Kunlng and its occupant, 
he went back to bed again with fraternal indifference, and left 
Che Alang to receive the Princess, who soon ran alongside 
and came on board full of reproaches at having been deserted. 
She dismissed her boat, which turned round and sped away in 
the direction of Tanjong Bima. Raja AMBONGthen came on 
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deck very angry. “Who summoned you hitlier?^^ said he to 
the Princess, “Begone at once, for I have no wish to see your 
face. Your presence brings shame and disgrace on me in the 
eyes of respectable people.'^ The Princess burst into tears, 
and devoting herself, in her anger, as a prey to all the sharks 
of the sea she jumped overboard and disappeared, Che 
Alaxg dashed in after her, but his search \vas ineffectual and 
after a clay and a night he returned to Raja Amboxg. Then 
both of them started together on a fresh search of the unfor- 
tunate Princess, the vessel following them as they went from 
bay to islet and from islet to reef. At last, after a week, they 
found the body of the unfortunate Princess, quite dead, 
caught in a cleft between two rocks. Che Alang bore it 
tenderly to the vessel, where her brother spread mats and car- 
pets and laid it out. Then Raja Ambong burned incense 
and sandalwood, and taking a metal tray which had been 
made at the time of the Princess^ birth, he passed it through 
the smoke. Then placing on it a letter and his own turban, 
he directed the tray to fly through the air to the Princess 
Chahva Intan, a great friend of the dead Princess, and to 
ask her to send down from her residence in the skies, one 
bottle of rose-water. 

The Princess Chahva Intan was sitting at her window, 
when she saw a tray flying towards her. She at once beckoned 
it in and found on it a handkerchief, an empty flask and a 
letter. She quickly read the letter, filled the flask with rose- 
water and despatched the tray on its return errand. As soon 
as the first drops fell on the dead Princess, she gave signs of 
life by the twitching of the great toe, at the second sprinkle 
she moved her hands, and on being sprinkled the third time, 
she sat up and sneezed and looked round her. 

The men of the party were quite exhausted by this time, and 
took some rest, leaving the navigation of the boat to the 
Princess, who put on male attire and took charge for the next 
seven days and nights. On the eighth day, she sightect a fleet 
of a hundred sail, of w^hlch one was a very large vessel. She 
immediately awakened the Raja and Chb: Alang, and the lat- 
ter, not being satisfied with the aspect of things, went to call 
the crooked carpenter, who was asleep in the forecastle. He 
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pulled the big toe of each foot in turn, and the old man got up 
muttering. After a good look at the fleet, he announced that 
the large vessel was owned by the son of a King of the Jins — 

Payar di laiif^ — that her anchor was caught in the roof of the 
palace of the Raja Naga (King of the Dragons) at the bottom 
of the sea, and that the Prince and his sister, the Princess 
Renek Jintan, had already been detained there by this acci- 
dent for twelve years. “ In the days of your Plighness^ father,^’ 
added the old man, when I was still young, if we came across 
anything of this sort, blood was sure to be spilt.^^'^ Then he 
wrapped himself upon his patched quilt and went to sleep 
again. The Raja and Che Alang, too, lay down, and the 
Princess, who had heard the carpenter’s stoiy, felt her courage 
rise with excitement, and she ground her teeth ( mengertip- 
ngertip gigi-nia) while the blood rose to her cheeks. 

The son of the King of the Jins was called Si Dewa 
Mambang. He was sitting on the deck of his vessel when 
he caught sight of the Batara Saludang Mayang, and present- 
ly, through his telescope, made out that the occupants were 
three men lying asleep and a Princess of surpassing loveli- 
ness. He at once despatched his Tumonggong with presents 
to demand the lady in marriage, and the Princess received 
him politely and entertained him with betel-nut. But in reply 
to his proposals, she declared that on board the Batara Salu- 
' dang Mayang they were all men and that they had no woman 
among them. The Tumonggong went away in some confusion 
and carried this answer to his Lord. The latter again made 
a searching inspection through his glass and vowed that the 
fourth person on board the Batara Saludang Mayang could 
be no other than a Princess, and again he depatched the Tu- 
monggong with his message. This time the Princess admit- 
ted her sex, but she vowed that she was already betrothed 
( Slid ah vienjadi tunang lanang ora?ig)y and that her prom is-, 
cd husband was even then on board the vessel wdth her 


Lit. tuntu di-dalam ayer sirih patek apa, “we should certainly all be in 
betel juice.” 
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This message, carried back to Si Dewa Mambang by the 
Turnonggorig, put the former in a furious rage, and he ordered 
his men to be assembled, guns to be run out, and an attack to 
be made on the Baiara Saludang Maya ng . ' 

The usual sea-fight followed when, of course, the whole 
fleet of Si Dewa Mambang was sunk. Then came a single 
combat on board the vessel of the Demon Chief in which, 
equally of course, Raja Ambong was triumphant and cut off 
the head of his adversary. : The Princess Renek Jintan, 
daughter of the slain Chief, was on board, and Raja Ambong 
demanded her in marriage. But she dutifully insisted on hav- 
ing her father restored to life before she would accept the 
hand of the victor, and this was accordingly done. Then the 
marriage duly took place. 

It has been related how Si Dewa JIambang’S vessel had 
been in the same spot for twelve years, her anchor having 
caught in the roof of the house of the King of the Dragons. 
Raja Ambong now undertook to settle this difficult}^ and 
fastening an iron chain round his wmist he proceeded to 
climb down the cable under water until he reached the bottom 
of the sea. Reaching the palace of the King of the Dragons, 
he speedily made himself so much at home that he forgot about 
all those on the surface of the ocean above, and took as his wife 
the Princess Chahva Intan, the daughter of the Dragon King. 
After he had been married for three months his thoughts 
turned one day on his ship the Batara Sahidang Mayaj^g 
and his wife, Princess Renek Jintan, whom he had left in 
the other vessel up above. So he presented himself before 
his father-in-laW' the King of the Dragons, and asked for per- 
mission to revisit the earth and also to release the anchor 
which had got hooked in the palace roof. No sooner was 
his wish expressed than the order wms given, and after 
taking leave of his second wife he climbed up the cable and 
rejoined his companions on board Si Dewa Mambang’S ship. 
The anchor was now hove up, but Raja A MB ON G preferred 
his owm vessel, and with the permission of his father- 
in-law removed, with his wife, Princess Renek Jintan, 
and his companions, on board the Batara Saludang Mayang 
Then they sailed away, visiting all sorts of strange countries, 
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among wliicli were the seven following, : — Champa, ^ i ^ Chala, 1 
Tanjong Jambu Lipa/^^ Teluk Jambu Ayer, Dong Sip, Tan- 
jong Chamara Bunga, and Pnlau Mayang Manggi. It was 
not until he reached the last named place that Raja Ambong 
saw a kingdom which really attracted him. Pulau Mayang 
Manggi was a great country, ruled by one Raja Ambong 
AwAN Ungu, to whom news was quickly brought of the arrival 
of the strangers. He despatched the Laksamana to obtain 
particulars, and, on the return of the latter with a description 
of the newly arrived vessel and her freight, Raja Ambong 
was invited on shore and was received on landing with great 
state and honour. His love adventures had not come to an 
end, though he had already two wives, for as he was on 
his way up to the palace the Princess Mayang Manggi, 
sister of Raja Ambong Awan Ungu, saw him and straight- 
way fell in love with him. To drop into his hands as he 
passed beneath her lattice a little ivory casket containing 
three pastilles of betel-nut was the affair of a moment. Raja 
Ambong opened the packet, and improvised the following- 
stanza : — 

Masok geronggong ber-palita 
Anak tekukur di tebing tinggi 
Besar-nia untong kapada kit a 
Sirih ber-kapur da tang sendiri,^ 

To wdiich the Princess over-head replied : — 

Beringin fumboh di sekam 
Kaparat lain ka ma^arifat-nia 
yikalaii ingin sirih dugenggam 
Choba-lahturutpadalampat^niadf 


(1) Cliampa. A Malay Kingdom in the south, west corner of Cochin- 
China. See Yule’s Glossary, tit. Champa ; Crawfurd’s Malay Grammar, Dis- 
sertation, CXXIX. 

(2) Chala=Chola? 

(3 ) Jambu Dwipa, one of the seven divisions of the earth in Hindu Mytho- 
logy. 

* One enters a cave with the aid of a lamp *. a young pigeon on a high ba,iik ; 
great indeed is iny good fortune : betelnut comes of its own accord. 

t The beriiufui tree springs from a heap of cEsfE : from infideiity oie passes 
to perfect knowledge ; if you have a desire to possess this sirih, try and 
reach the place whciice it came. 
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Raja Ambong responded with another verse: — 

Kaparat lain ka md arifat-nia 
■ .Pat ah tunjang si-maii-^mali 
Kti^turui lain pada tampat-nia 
Antah-kan apa hall dan balif^ 

Then he strode on to the Raja'S audience hall, where Raja 
x4mb0NG Awan Ungu received him with the greatest cor- 
diality, stepping down to meet him and seating him on the 
right hand of the throne. Then a feast of the most delicious 
dishes was served, and the two Rajas dined together, beguiling 
the repast with all sorts of pleasant histories. As evening 
closed in, Raja Ambong took his leave, but on his way back 
to his ship he halted under a beringin tree and sat on a swing, 
chatting with his com^djxions (ber-hnez-buei di-atas papati 
dundang iuan putri) within view of the window of the Prin- 
cess. Presently she looked out and saw him and smiled and 
repeated this verse : — 

Anak saava sa-besar lengan 
Handak meniti batang padi 
Handak ter-tawa tidak ber-thnan 
Sinnynm sadikit di-dalam hatiA 

She had hardly finished when Raja Am BONG replied with 
the following: — 

SHaslhdulanghiilihdi-7'apat 
Pandak rnas kaki habi 
Kakasih orang bulih k 2 i~rebui 
Baharu-lah puas di hail kamt.X 


Prom infidelity one passes to perfect knowledge : broken are the stiimpe 
oi‘ assuredly will I reach the place whence it came, 

caring not what tumult may follow. 

t A young python as thick as one’s forearm would cross a stream with a rice 
s?traw for a bridge ; I cannot laugh aloud for I have no companion, but J, 
smile to myself as thoughts cross my mind. 

t The T-vood of the sdcmh dMlmig may be fashioned with the adsie : short 
in the Joint is the wild»boar’s leg ; let me carry off the beloved of another, 
for not till then will my heart Jsnow contentment. 
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Then the Princess resumed again: — 

Apa giina kain di-hentang 
Kalau tidak guntin-kan bajit 
Apa guna sarong Jzandak di-sandang 
Kalau tidak di-bunoh-kan maduA^ 

It was now night, and Raja Ambong, with the faithful Che 
Alang of Linggi, went on board his vessel. Not to remain 
there however. He only exchanged his rich garments for 
those of an ordinary bachelor (orazig per-bujang-aji) and land- 
ing again made his way to the palace of the Princess. All the 
doors were locked with twelve padlocks, but a wave of his 
magic turban caused them to drop off, and the Princess found 
herself confronted on the threshold of her own chamber by 
the Prince, with whom she had been exchanging verses in the 
afternoon. She retired abashed, but the enterprising Prince 
followed her into her apartment, and attempted with winning 
and persuasive w^ords to gain a place in her affection (ber-apa 
pujuk ge rind azn dengan pe7^-kata-an yang znanis-^nanis akan 
mem-beri he las dan sayti di hati tiian putri)^ Presently, 
she invited him to take refreshments, and after these had been 
served she enquired plainly what his business was. Raja 
Ambong replied with a declaration of love, upon which the 
Princess, who was a magician of no mean order, disappeared 
from his sight. She had become a grain of sand upon the 
cushion upon which she had just been sitting. Raja Ambong, 
finding himself alone, made a fruitless search for a while, and 
then returned to his ship in despair and covered with shame 
and confusion. Arrived in his cabin, he threw himself down 
on his couch and slept for seven days and nights. On the 
seventh night he was visited in a dream by an old man dressed 
in yellow robe and carrying a Malacca cane (saniamhu hu7i« 
ting) in his hands, who stood by the head of his bed, and told 
him all the particulars of Princess Mayang Manggi’s enchant- 
ments and the way to meet them. When he woke^ Raja 


What is the good of spreading out your cloth if you are nofc going to cut 
out a jacket ? What is the use of girding on a swoi'd-sheath uolest; you first 
put away your ju’CBent wife ‘i 
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Ambong bathed and dressed and spent the day cheerfully, 
waiting for nightfall to make a fresh attempt at the palace. 
That night he gained across to the apartments of the 
Princess as before, and she received him graciously, seating 
him on a mat embroidered with gold [langkat yang ka-anias- 
an) and entertaining him at a feast where dishes succeeded 
dislics (angkat hidang sorong hidang) with great profusion. 
Supper over, the Princess vanished as before. But this time 
Raja Ambong profited by the information imparted to him 
in ids dream. Blowing away the dust in the centre of the 
apartment, he found a speck of white sand, and seized it, 
upon which the Fhincess resumed her own form, saying In 
truth thy love is not all counterfeit.^’ In another moment she 
had again disappeared and Raja Don AX took the form of a 
jungle-cock, and searched in the neighbouring wood^ where he 
found her in the form of a Ken and brought her back to the 
palace, where they took their own shapes again. Seven times 
altogether did the Princess undergo metamorphosis, taking 
successively, after this, the shapes of a quail, a wood-pigeon, 
an elephantt a dragon and a pea-fowl. Each time Raja 
Donan similarly transformed himself, found her and brought 
her back. Then she gave up further attempts to escape and 
for the next three days and nights Raja Ambong abode in 
her palace and. a short time afterwards their marriage took 
place with the consent of Raja Ambong Awan Ungu and 
his chiefs. 

But all this time the Princess MayANG AIanggi was already 
betrothed to Mambang Bongsu, the son of Raja PiNANG 
Lumut, who dwelt up in the sky. One night this youthful 
Prince had a dream which disturbed him not a little. Ho 
dreamt that he was walking along in a spacious plain, when a 
kite swooped down and carried off his turban, and while he 
was chasing the bird to recover it, he himself fell headlong 
into a lake. Forthwith he presented himself before his 
parents and begged his father to interpret (ta^abir-han) 
the dream for him. My son, ” said the old man, I remem- 
ber an old ^varning, handed down to me by my ancestors, that 
no one should fix his affections or contract an engagement in a 
foreign country. If you should have done this, this dream of 
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your’s no doubt betokens that some one else has taken your 
betrothed wife, and that your strength will not avail against his 
in any struggle to regain her’h Mambang BoNGSU left his 
father’s presence feeling as if sentence of death had been 
pronounced on him, but he started at once alone for the 
kingdom of Mayang Manggi, which he reached on the eighth 
day after setting out. Then the first thing that he saw was 
the Batara S ahi dang Mayang Raja’s 

private landing-place, with her anchor cable secured to one of 
the posts of the palace of the Princess. Feeling sure that this 
was the vessel of his rival, he went on board, and walked to 
the bow, so alarmingly huge in bulk that Che Alang 
ran hastily to the stern to balance him. In a few words 
Che Alang scornfully referred him to Raja Ambong, 
who, he said, was even then waiting for him in the Princess’ 
palace, and quite ready to try conclusions with him. The 
enraged giant jumped on shore, and it seemed as if the 
whole country was tipped upon one side as he alighted (seper- 
ti-kan ter-singit negri Uu). ^ Making his way to ^ the Raja’s 
palace, he remained on the plain outside, while he sent a mes- 
sage to Raja Ambong to say that he awaited him there. The 
Princess and her maidens went out to him, carrying refresh- 
ments of all kinds, but he haughtily declined everything in 
the following characteristic speech : — 

Hei, tuan putri Mayang MangGI, ada-puii aku kamari 
ini bukan-nia karana rindu dan dendam akan rupa paras ang- 
kau dan bukan-nia karana ka-lapar-an nasi dan bukan-nia 
karana lapar penganan dan bukan-nia karana dahaga ayer, 
aku kamari ini handak menudong ka-rnalu-an dan menyapu 
arang di muka aku dan serta handak mengadu ka-sakti-an aku 
dcngan laki-laki yang ada di-dalam mahligei angkau itu, 
jikalau sunggoh iya anak laki-laki yang lebih ka-sakti-an 
angkau suroh-kan turun deri-pada mahligei itu kamari di- 
tengah padang ini me-makan jamu-an yang telah aku sedia- 
kan ini dan aku pun sedia menanti handak menerima jamii-an 
laki-laki yang tiada ber-budi itu.” 

So the Princess returned to the palace and wakened Raja 
Ambong, who was asleep. He immediately got ready and 
went out to the plain where his adversary was awaiting him. 
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A tremendous fight now took place. At first Raja Ambong 
stood on the defensive only, and hours passed before either of 
the combatants was touched. They stopped for a time, ate 
betel-nut together and shook hands. Then the fight com- 
menced. This time Raja Ambong took the offensive. So 
fierce was the combat, and so tremendous the leaps of the 
combatant that a dust arose from the plain which obscured 
the face of the sun. Still for a long time no one was injured. 
At last M.-UIBAXG Boxgsu failed to parry a blow and received a 
wound in the forehead. “Stop now, Maaibaxg IdONGSU/’ said 
Raja Aaibong, “'for you have got a keepsake from me in 
the shape of an ornament* for your forehead!*' (karana a}\^kaii 
sndah dapat satu anianat deripada kami memakei kllat dahi) 
“ Nay,“ said Mambaxg Boxsu bravely, “ no one who calls him- 
self a man can yield on the field of battle. It were better 
to die where I stand” — pantang anak laki-laki undur di 
medan hiar4ah htr-tihah nama di pad ang ini juga). Then 
the fight continued. Raja AmboXG’S skill with the sword 
was truly marvellous. Each cut carried three minor cuts with 
it, and with every downward blow the sword fell seven times 
without being raised again ! He had acquired the art from 
Si Raja NAxboxG, w’ho inherited it from S.ANG Barma Dewa 
in the land of Menangkabau.f Again Mambang Bonsu was 
wounded, this time in the ear, and again Raja Amboxg jeered 
at Ifim asking him why he wore a blossom of the red hibiscus 
in his ear. Mambaxg BongSU replied in the same tone, 
and Raja Ambox’G, furious, delivered a blow with his sword 
with such lightning velocity that it went clean through the 
neck of his rival without the latter knowing it. “Try and 
look at the sun and moon,'^ said the victor. Mambaxg Bongsu 
did so and at once his head fell off and rolled on the ground. 

The fight being over, Raja Ambong returned to the palace, 
and the giant was buried by the people. Soon after this 


* KUut duia^ an ornameni; cut out of tinsel gummed on the forehead of a 
bride. 

f Sakali chinchang tiga anah-nia berdurut, sakali kcrai tujoJi anak ber-kan- 
dong di-dalam^nia, her-kena per>'mahi-an kipas Si Raja Nand mg ka-turun-an 
deri Sang Barma De^a di negri Menangkabati. 
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K.sj3. Ambong thought th3.t it wss tiniG to return to Tanjong 
Bima, from which he had now been absent for three years 
three months and ten days. He obtained the permission of 
his father-in-law to go, and again embarked in the Batara 
Suludang Mayang with his wives, the Princesses Renek 
J iNTAN and Mayang Manggi and his sister Princess Chan- 
dra Rupa. At Tanjong Bima they met with a most affec- 
tionate welcome from the chiefs and people. Shortly after- 
wards the faithful Che Alang of Linggi was married with 
great rejoicings to the Princess BONGSU Chandra RuPA. 

Che Alang after his marriage returned to his native land, 
Linggi, at the mouth of the river Limau Purut, taking his wife 
with him and there they settled down and lived happily. 

Raja Ambong and his two Queens lived in harmony and 
happiness, and, under his just rule, his subjects increased and 
his country prospered. 


W. E. MAXWELL. 



REPORT ON THE PADI-BORER. 



Y attention was called to this subject, by a letter 
dated the ist of January, 1887, that was forwarded 
to me by H. M/s Assistant Resident of Perak 
from Dr. Leech, the Collector and Magistrate 
of the Krian District, in which he says 

With this letter I have the honour to forward you a bottle 
“ containing some specimens of a maggot which is at present 
“ playing havoc wdth the padi crop here. This is the third 
“ season I have heard of its attacks, and each year has been 
“ worse than the preceding one. The time, it appears, is just 
“ as the ear is beginning to form. 

“ Many (maggots) are found in one stalk, the whole inside 
“ of which becomes brown and rotten. I have seen acres of 
“ padi attacked in the way, with the stalks and ears complete, 
“ but without a single grain of rice in them. It appears that it 
“ makes no difference, whether the land is dry or wet. I have 
not been able to ascertain what sort of insect produces 
“ these maggots. 

“ If any method of destroying them could be got, it would 
“ be a great blessing to the people of this district, as the 
“ ravages committed by this maggot, far exceed those of the 
rats or pigs — the other enemies of the padi crop. 

“ Perhaps the Curator of the Museum or H. M.’s Resident 
“ may know something of the habits of this pest, and suggest 
“ some means of destroying it,^’ 

On the 12th January, I suggested the burning of the straw 
after the harvest, and Dr. Leech sent out a Malay notice 
recommending this course to the cultivators in his district. 
Since January, I have visited the padi-fields and have pro- 
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cured specimens of the caterpillars, which 1 have kept, and 
have bred from them the perfect insects* The results of these 
observations I will now proceed to detail, beginning with the 
description of llie various stages of the Lbidi-Borcr Moth. 

Description, 

Chilo species affin. C, Oryc^xellus of Riley. 

The egg is oval shaped and white, faintly tinted with green* 
It has a finely pitted surface with some irregular, longitudinal 
creases. They are laid in masses of thirty or more together, 
in a slanting, overlapping, double, treble, or more extended 
series, and are firmly cemented together, and to the leaves on 
which they are laid. The egg is about inch long by 

inch wide. 

Larva . — Head dark brown, polished, furnished with a few 
stiff brownish hairs, a median yellowish line. Cervical shield 
varies from light to dark brown, with a median yellowish line. 
Colour of body pale yellowish white, slightly transparent, 
marked with five rather indistinct, pale purplish stripes, 
of which those bordering the stigmata are scarcely half as 
broad as the other three. The piliferous spots are oval, yel- 
lowish coloured and polished, stigmata small, transversely 
oval, brown, the last pair twice as large as the others, these 
latter are sometimes pale centred. Ana! plate yellowish, 
polished, furnished with a row of three hairs upon each side 
and two near middle, it is marked with a few purplish spots. 

Length 4-th to inch. Diameter -y^^yth to /yth inch. 

Pupa , — Colour pale yellowish brown, with five brown longi- 
tudinal stripes. As it nears maturity it assumes a dark brown 
colour, wing cases paler and with a pearly lustre. Head bent 
forward, its front somewhat pointed. Thorax with very fine 
transverse striae. Abdominal joints, armed dorsaliy, near 
their anterior margin, with numerous vezy minute browm 
thorns. Stigmata projecting. Tip of last joint conical, with 
a longitudinal lateral impression ; expanding dorsaliy into two 
flattened projections, each being divided into two broad teeth. 
There are also two projections from the lower surface of the 
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last joint, one on each side of the longitudinal impression. 
Length y%th to y^th inch, and diameter y^^th to y'^th inch. 

hmga—M.3le, above, general colour pale ochraceous. An- 
terior wings, with an irregular oblique fuscous fascia, from 
about the middle of inner margin to near the apex of wing. 
Costal and posterior margins ochraceous, fringe golden. A 
marginal line of seven small brown spots and a submarginal 
line of shining golden brown spots, along the posterior mar- 
gin, but curving away from the apex. Some of these shining 
spots are also scattered over the oblique fuscous fascia, 
more thickly near the end of the cell. 

Hind wings paler and unmarked. Beneath, anterior wings 
dull yellowish, sometimes sullied with dirty brown. Hind 
wings the same, but only slightly tinged with brown on the 
costal region. Body and legs same colour as palest part of 
wings. 

Labial palpi bushy and slightly broadened at tip, horizontal, 
nearly as long as head and thorax together, a few dark scales 
and hairs intermixed with the paler ones. Maxillary palpi 
prominent, with only a few dark scales. Eyes black. Antennae 
more than half the length of the costal margin of the 
anterior wings, filiform, clothed with pale ochraceous scales. 
Expanse y^th to y^th inch, and body y^^th to -f^th inch long. 

The female differs in being duller in colour and in the fas- 
cia on anterior wings being very indistinct. Beneath dull 
pale ochraceous. Labial palpi more bushy and larger than 
in the male. Expanse -J^th of an inch, and body | inch long. 

This insect evidently belongs to the genus Chi/o of ZiNCKEN- 
SOMMER, and may not be specifically distinct from C, OryzoeeU 
lus of Riley, as the differences noticeable in it may be only of 
a variatal character. 

A comparison with the type specimen would be necessary 
to determine this point. C. Oryzceellus is an insect of much 
the same habits as ours, and found in North America. 

Natural History and Habits. 

The eggs are laid in white irregular shaped masses, which 
may measure as much as y inch in length, by nearly inch 
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IB width, on the leaves of the padi plant. The eggs after a 
few days become greyish, from the formation of the young 
caterpillars inside them.' In the case of one female that I 
reared, eleven such masses were deposited in one night, and 
seven the next. One mass that I counted under the miscros- 
cope, contained 39 eggs, so that it w’ouid be safe to say, that 
one female will lay as many as 600 eggs. 

As there was not much choice possible in this case, nothing 
could be gleaned as to the part of the plant which would be 
selected, in a state of nature, by the female to deposit her 
eggs on, except that no eggs are deposited on the stem of the 
plant. Judging from the position of the young caterpillars, 
the part selecte^d is at the junction of a young leaf with the 
stalk. 

From this point, as soon as the eggs are hatched, the 
young caterpillars eat their way into the tender shoot or into 
the midrib of the leaf in the case of the first brood, as will be 
mentioned further on. On exhausting the supply of food in 
the growing shoot, they bore out and re-enter the stalk lower 
down. 

The caterpillar makes a nearly circular hole where it 
enters a stalk, which it closes up from the inside, with fecal 
pellets and some fine white silk, and sometimes with the latter 
substance alone. When a caterpillar has eaten all the inner 
lining of one joint, or as much of it as it fancies, it either bores 
out again, and enters another joint, usually lower down the 
stalk, or it bores through the substance of the joint itself. 
This latter method of seeking for a fresh supply of food I have 
seen adopted on several occasions, both in the straw^s picked 
in the field and also in those I have kept for purposes of obser- 
vation. Sometimes it is the bottom of a joint, and sometimes 
the top wdiich is thus perforated. 

The stalks are usually more eaten near the joints than 
elsewhere, and often the film remaining is so thin, that the 
stalk breaks short off. When the caterpillar is short of food, 
it will feed on the inner lining of the leafstalks. This has hap- 
pened in my breeding experiments, and I have also noticed it 
in the fields. 
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In the first brood of the season/ the food of the caterpillar is 
principally supplied by the growing shoot, and the interior of 
the midrib of the leaves and leafstalks. This first brood 
reaches maturity before any appreciable amount of hollow 
stalk is formed by the padi, and hence this change, in what 
may be considered its normal habits, is necessary, to adapt 
itself to its environment. The pupae of this first brood are near- 
ly always found in the leafstalks. In subsequent broods they are 
generally found in the inside of the stalk, sometimes above 
the hole of entrance and sometimes beneath it. The pupae 
are usually more or less enclosed in a fine white web, and the 
head is, in all cases that have come under my observation 
uppermost. ’ 

The larvae are able to progress with nearly equal facility 
either backwards or forwards, but they are not active at any 
time, and when disturbed generally remain quiescent. ^ 

In a single stool of young padi, I found no less than 20 
caterpillars. This plant -was found growing by itself in Tai- 
ping and not near any padi fields, probably the nearest being 
more than two or three miles away. This seems to shown 
either that the moths take long flights, or that some wild plant 

serves as food for the caterpillar as well as padi. 

When kept in confinement, the moths sit quite still all darn 
and by preference on the earth at the bottom of the breeding 
cage. It seems, therefore, probable that they sit usually on 
the dead leaves of the padi during the day time, and as 4 eir 
colour so nearly assimilates to it, this would be a position of 
great security. I have hunted over a field of padi for them 
but without success, though the straws w-as full of full grown 
caterpillars and also of minute ones, and there must have 
been many of the moths about. In the day time it is difficult 
to get them to fly even when touched, but at night they are 
fairly active and seem to be able to fly well. 

The female begins laying her eggs on the second nio-ht 
after coming out of the chrysalis,: and they hatch out on the 
fifth day, the female dying in about seven days. The eggs seem 
to be all laid on the second and third night. The mates in a 
state of captivity, only live from three to four days. 
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The aiitenn«e of the', moth ■ are carrieclj laid back on the 
wings, and have to be looked closely for^ or they will pass 
unnoticed. 

Usually only one caterpillar is formed in a stalk of padi^, 
but I have found as many' as five on one or two occasions. 
Judging from the breeding experiments, several stalks maybe 
required to afford sufficient food for the support of a single 
carterpillar/ 

Num&er qf^ Broods, 

On the aqtli April, or more than six. weeks after the harvest 
in this district, I found in the padi stalks several minute 
caterpillars as well as many more advanced, in fact they 
ranged from one-eighth of an inch to full grown ones. 1 also 
examined a young stool of padi and found in it four or five 
chrysalides. This clearly shows that a brood has time to ma- 
ture before the padi has begun to throw up stalks, and taken 
with the presence of the caterpillars in all stages in the straw 
after the harvest, it is probable that three broods arive at ma- 
turity before the harvest, and that there are three more be- 
tween then and the next planting, making about six in the 
year. That would be two months for each generation. 

Natural Enemies, 

Out of one lot of four grubs raised by me, three were des- 
troyed by the larva of some other insect, and on an examina- 
tion of a padi field one day, I found no less than five live 
pupce and three empty cases of the same parasite, and not 
one single live pupa of the rice-borer, and only two or three 
empty cases. This parasitic larva is, therefore, one of the 
most powerful aids in ckecking the increase of these destruc- 
tive pests, and it would seem that, wdthout its help, the culti- 
vation of padi in the Malay fashion ^vould be quite impossi- 
ble. 

The parasitic insect, to which we are so much indebted, is 
a fly, in appearance much like a common house-fly; and its 
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Uirva is a small white maggot, which is either laid in or on 
the body of the rice-borer, and which lives inside its body 
and soon^destroys it. 

Description. 

Order, Diptera. Family, Muscidoe. 

Tachinarioe. Genus and Species, (?) 

Larva . — Milk white and semi-transparent. Skin shiny, the 
anterior and posterior quarter of each segment armed with 
minute brown thorns. Cylindrical, with the head not distinct 
from body; which is abruptly terminated posteriorly and 
conically anteriorly. On last segment a pair of warm brown 
stigmata. Mouth furnished with two black hook-like organs. 
Length of a full grown one, that I extracted from a dead padi- 
borer, 4 inch, and diameter |th inch. 

The thorns on the body of the maggot are evidently the 
means of locomotion inside the body of its host. In two padi- 
borers that I opened, the head of the maggot was towards the 
tail of its host. The larva is very difficult to kill; withstand- 
ing immersion in spirits for a period of two and a half hours. 

Pupa. — Cylindrical, with rounded ends, of a warm brown 
colour. Length ^^^th inch, and -‘^th inch in diameter. 

The insect continues in the pupa state from twelve to 
thirteen days. 

Ima^o . — Flead silvery grey with red brown eyes and black 
bristles. Antennse with three joints, of which the last is the 
largest, a single long hair projecting from near base of third 
joint. Palpi consist of a single joint. Above, thorax black 
with grey stripe on each side and two others on the dorsal 
aspect. Scutellum grey except central portion, which is black. 
Abdomen black, with three silvery transverse stripes, partly 
interrupted on the median line. Hairs on abdomen black, 
conspicuous on the two last segments. Wings hyaline, irides- 
cent, unmarked; halteres covered by large milk white scales. 
Beneath wholly black, except three faint grey transverse 
stripes on abdomen. Legs black. Length ^^th inch and i|-th 
inch across wings; the female is a little larger. 
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In confinciinent these flies live from four to five days. I have 
not been able to observe the method in which the fly gets at 
the padi-borer to lay its egg, or young, as the case may be; but 
it is probably when the latter leaves one joint of the stalk in 
search of more food that the fly effects its purpose. 

Effects on the Crap, 

As I have already stated, the first brood of caterpillars 
matures before the rice has made any stalk* and that its food 
consists of the midribs of the leaves and the growing 
shoot. This leads to the death of those young shoots which 
are infested by the borer. The next brood which pass their 
lives inside the stalk are those which cause the abortive ears 
of rice, and are, therefore, the most destructive to the crop. 
Though the first brood by killing the growing shoots of course 
do verymonsiderable damage. 

In the letter 1 have already quoted, Dr. Leech has given 
his experience in the Kriaii district, and from what I have 
seen in Larut, nearly as much loss has been inflicted on the 
crops here. 

Preventive Measures, 

m. 

By the Malay way of harvesting, only the ears of the padi 
plant are cut, and the straw is. left standing in the fields until 
the next planting season comes round. Hence all the cater- 
pillars and chrysalides have an opportunity of maturing and 
continuing the species to the next season’s crop. 

The perpetuation of the race from one season to another is 
undoubtedly carried on through the self-sown rice and the 
lateral shoots of the old plants, though it is possible that 
some large stemmed grass may play a minor part in the 
matter. 

I found, six weeks after the harvest, in this district, that the 
straw was swarming with caterpillars of all ages ; and I was 
informed by the Malays, that the shoots of the old plants and 
the self-sown rice, would continue alive until the land was 
broken up again for the next planting; so that food is avail- 
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thi OLi^huut tnc yctii foi the sustenance of the successive 
broods of caterpillars. 

.\ consideration ol these facts, as well as of the life history 
of the borer, leads to the conclusion that the method which is 
most likely- to keep down its numbers, is to destroy the straw 
by lire as soon after the harvest as possible, and to take any 
measures that will tend to kill or prevent the growth of the 
sell -sown rice, lietween tlie harvest and the next year’s sowing 
With the clficient help which is given by the parasitic flv 
I have already mentioned, there should not be much difficulty 
in comparatively freeing the padi fields of this very destruc- 
tive scourge, if tiu; cultivators could only be induced to take 
a little united action. 

L. WRAY, Jr., 

Curator, Perak Museum. 


ADDENDA. 

Since, the abo\e v as written, further research has brought 
to light another insect associated with the one I have already 
described, and of almo.st the same, habits and general appear- 
ance. In fact so close is the resemblance that it was not until 
the change from the larva state took place, that I noticed any 
difference ; except that the caterpillar was nearly uniform pale 
brownish pink and without the five purplish longitudinal stripes. 
I his was unioitunate, as 1 did not make a close examination 
or take down a description of this stage of the borer. 

The other stages of its life were, however, recorded, and are 
as -follows . 

Pupa . — Colour pale brown, darker at head, tail and maro-ins 
of joints, with a white bloom over the whole. Head only 
slightly bent forward, its front somewhat rounded. Eyes pro- 
jecting, black. Thorax minutely pitted. Abdominal joints 
also minutely pitted and with dark brown depressed spots 
scattered irregularly over them, more thickly on their anterior 
halves. Stigmata projecting. Tip of last joint rounded with 
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a Miiall pri.)jcction which is produced into lour sliarp teeth, the 
two lower ones pointing downwards and the upper ones back- 
wards. „ 

Length -/idh inrlij and (iiameter nearly inch. 

, .Imaga— Above- anterior wings pale ycd'!owish-biTiwiij:,w:itli .: 
a violet-brown stripe from insertion of wing to about the mid- 
dle of tlie.' posterior margin, along the, median nervure. b^This :::, 
stripe broadens towards the posterior margin, which is shaded 
with the same colour. A distant series of live small brown 
sub-marginal spots along the posterior margin, and a spot near 
median nervurc 0|)posite end of cell, dlnge. shining pale 
golden brown. 

Posterior wings silvery white slightly tinted with yellow. 

Beneath, pale silvery yellowish brown : hind wings paler 
than the anterior ones. 

Head much depressed, eyes dark brown, invisible from 
above, thorax clothed with long hairs, ochraceous towards 
neck and paler towards abdomen. Thorax l.)eneath densely 
clothed with long hair, as are also the two upper joints of the 
legs. Antennai one quarter the length of costal margin, fili- 
form, yellowish-brown, clothed with a fe\v short liairs. Labial 
palpi short, scarcely projecting beyond face. Last joint short 
and clothed wnth close, short scales. The scales on the re- 
mainder of palpi bushy, some dark ones mixed w’ith the paler. 

Expanse of wings indi, length incln 

This moth appears to have the same habits as tlie other 
species ; but it is not nearly so numerous in the Lariil padi 
fields, i have only met with two examples out of the many 
borers I have raised, though possibly in other parts of the 
country it may be the more plentiful and destructive of 
the two. 

It does not seem to remain in the chrysalis longer than the 
other, nor is its life in the perfect state any more extended, so 
that any measures that would be efficacious in preventing the 
spread of the one would be equally applicable to the other. 



SUMMARY OF THE REPORT ON THE 
POMELOS MOTH. 


the request of the British Resident of Perak, I made 
enquiry into the cause of the destruction of all the 
pomeloe fruit grown in the Residency gardens at 
Kwala Kangsa, and have ascertained, from actual 
observations and breeding experiments, that it is primarily 
to the attacks of the caterpillars of a small moth, that the 
loss is due. 

The life history of this insect is, as far as I have been able 
to observe it, as follows : — - 

The eggs are laid singly and in small irregular patches on 
the lower side of the fruit, and when they hatch out, the young 
caterpillars eat their way into the fruit making a number of 
minute holes through the rind, generally over an area of 
about the size of a shilling. The pith under this patch is 
riddled with holes, and gum is often subsequently found, both 
in the cavities of the rind, and also on the outside of the fruit. 

As the caterpillars increase in size, they eat their way 
through and through the fruit, and make holes through the 
rind to eject refuse, and also possibly to obtain air. To, these 
holes uneatable portions of the fruit and faecal pellets are 
carried by the caterpillars and ejected. 

The caterpillars, which are active, quick-moving insects, 
jump and twist when touched, and, for caterpillars, can pro- 
gress with considerable speed. On arriving at maturity, they 
leave the fruit, and descending to the ground bury themselves 
in the earth to undergo the change, into the pupa state ; the 
caterpillars make in the earth cells of agglutinated earth, 
lined with white silk;, they measure 0.7 inch in length, 0.4 
inch in breadth, and 0.3 inch in depth. 

On the twelfth day after quitting the fruit, the transform- 
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ation is complete, and the moth forces its way through the 
cell and up out of the earth. 

The perfect insect is about an inch across the wings and of 
a warm brown colour with shadings of silvery grey. In the 
clay time it is very quiet and sits usually on the earth of the 
breeding cages, the head and forepart of the body being much 
raised, and the antennae laid back on the wings, which are 
closed and folded closely over the body. When in this posi- 
tion, it is a very inconspicuous object, both as regards colour 
and form. At night it seems to be lively and is possessed of 
fairly good powers of flight. 

The first four moths I raised all died in a little over two 
days, and though they consisted of two of each sex, no eggs 
were laid. On dissection of the females I found the eggs to 
be immature and few in number, and deduced from their 
state, that the insect does not deposit its eggs until some days 
after leaving the chrysalis and that during that time it needs 
food to enable it to perpetuate its species. 

With the next brood of moths I put various fruits, but none 
of these seemed to their taste, for though they lived for five or 
six days, and laid a few eggs, none of these proved fertile. In 
all I raised over thirty of these insects without getting one 
egg that tvould hatch. 

It seems quite possible that as the fruit on which they feed 
during the caterpillar stage is seasonal and that there are 
periods of months at a time during which no food is available 
that the moths are long-lived, and until their natural food 
during the imago portion of their lives is discovered, attempts 
at artificial breeding will be unsuccessful. 

Description. 

Egg. — Oval, dirty wdiite, translucent with fine raised, irregu- 
lar network covering surface. Length .04 inch, and breadth 
.025 inch. When laid they take the form of flattened ovals with 
the lower side following the shape of the object on which they 
are laid, and the upper surface convex. 

Larva , — General colour bluish-green, tinted above with 
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pinkish bronze. The four anterior segments being less tinted 
than the remainder, the young are almost wholly of a rather 
dull pink. Length of adult .86 inch^ breadth .15 inch. 

Pupa , — General colour warm brown, darkening towards 
the tail, wing sheaths dull green for the first few days, after 
which they become dark brown. A dark median line from 
tail to thorax on the dorsal aspect. Length .5 inch breadth 
.17 inch. 

Effect on the Fruit. 

The caterpillar of the pomeloe moth is able to pierce un- 
injured the natural defences of the fruit, disregarding both 
the pungent oil of the rind, and the thick layer of pith be- 
neath it, it reaches the cellular portion of the fruit, which it 
tunnels through and through in all directions passing through 
and through in all directions, passing through the seeds if 
they happen to be in its line, but apparently not seeking 
them out. Faecal matter is deposited in the burrows, and 
decomposition as a consequence quickly sets in on its walls. 
Under the microscope, the fluid contents of any cell which 
has had its containing sac broken by the passage of the cater- 
pillar is seen to be teeming with bacterial life of many kinds. 
Carefully detaching a sac adjoining one that had been broken 
by a caterpillar, but which was in itself quite perfect, and 
microscopically examining its contained fluid, there appeared 
many bacteria. The most frequent form being masses of 
cocci; many other forms were present, but in smaller numbers. 

An oval saccharom3"ces was very plentiful in the injured 
cells, and is the probable cause of the acid fermentation which 
takes place in them. It was not present in the adjoining un- 
broken ones. Presumably the smaller forms only can pass 
from cell to cell through the connecting vessels. 

It is probably to this secondary attack of micro-organisms 
that the premature ripening and falling of the fruit may be 
ascribed, more than to the actual injury done by the cater- 
pillars themselves; other insects taking advantage of the holes 
made by the caterpillars through the rind can enter the fruit 
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and lay their eggs in the pith and pulp, with the result that 
large rotten patches spread from the entrance and exit holes. 
These insects are two or' three." -species of flies, and a small 
brown beetle, all of which- are" attracted by any decaying fruit. 

- I-h^EVENTivE .Measures, 

The life history of the pomeloe moth shows that there is 
onlv a period of its existence when there is any hope of destroy- 
ing it in useful numbers, and that i.s \vhen it is in the cater- 
pillar stage inside the fruit. The eggs are small and so like 
the oil cells on which they are laid, that without a lens it is 
difficult to see them; in the pupa state, which is passed be- 
neath the ground, they arc well out of reach, and in the per- 
fect stage, being strictly nocturnal and very inconspicuous, 
there would be little chance of doing any good. 

The only suggestion that I can make is to destroy all fruit 
that is seen to be inhabited by the caterpillars, or which falls 
from the trees. The destruction of the fruit which falls is of 
importance not only as a means of killing the insects contain- 
ed in it, but also as preventing its serving for the rearing of 
another brood. 

As the eggs seem to be laid only on the fruit itself, it would 
appear that if the young fruits are put into bags, that they 
would have a chance of arriving at maturity. 

I am inclined to think that the wild species of citrus^ 
known by the native name of liman her ban ^ and which is 
apparently nearly allied to the pomeloe, citi'ns decumana, is 
the natural food of these caterpillars, as it is a fairly common 
tree in the jungles of some parts of Perak. 

L. WRAY, Jr. 

Curator, Phak Museum. 


MANANGISM IN BORNEO. 


all rational conception of the causes of 
' disease and of medicine is entirely absent, magi- 
cal ceremonies, incantations, pretensions to su- 
pernatural powers in the cure of the sick have 
the whole field before them ; whilst fear and anxiety in 
cases of illness lead to an eager credulity which clutches at 
any projected means of cure, however absurd in themselves : 
Ifence among* the lower races of mankind, the medicine man 
is an important personage and as indispensable to the well- 
being of Society. The Dyaks of Borneo are no excep- 
tion ; they have their T Manangs." And as these are not 
reluctant to communicate their medical beliefs, and as their 
belief is also the belief of the Dyaks generally, it is not diffi- 
cult to set down a general view of their theories, as well as 
their practices. The peculiar attribute of the Manang is the 
possession of mysterious powders rather than special know- 
ledge. , ■■ y ■ ' 

But though the Manang function is procured for all serious 
ailments, yet the treatment 'of the sick is not confined to it. 
Dyaks use a few simples as outward applications, things 
composed for the most part of leaves of plants. The betel- 
nut and pepper leaf mixture is also used as an outward ap- 
plication for almost any malady. Some man, supposed to 
l3e lucky, is called in ; he chews a quantity of this hot and 
stimulant mixture in his mouth, leans over the body, and 
squirts the saliva over the affected part, and gently rubs it 
in with his fingers. Dyaks in a burning fever with acute 
headache will be seen with their foreheads smeared over 
with it. And this dirty mess is supposed to possess great 
virtue in promoting the growth of newly born children, whose 
bodies, up^o a certain age, are half covered with daily applica- 
tions of it by their mothers. Other unprofessional modes of 
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core are practised by certain Dyaks, to wiiom, through the 
medium of dreams, benevolent spirits have made knonm me- 
dicinal charms for special dist^ascs. such as pe!)!)les, roots and 
leaws of various plants, bits ot wood, and even feathers and 
scraps of iiialtingc etc. The pebbles are rulibed in water 
which is applied externally; the woods, feathers and mattiiwr 
are burnt, and the ashes apphn^^d. 

But these are of very minor iniporiance compared with the 
fimctimis of the J^Ianangs, who alone are believed to wield 
power over the malignant spirits which cause sickness, All 
internal maladies are supposed to be ioilicled by the passing, 
or the touch uf demons inimical to mankind. What is the 
matter with so and so? you ask. Ide is ‘^pansa iiiei,''' ^Some- 
thing passed him;'* he is struck by a denuin who desires to 
carry off his soul to the other world. Consistent with this 
idea, somebody is rec|uired who can cope with tlie evil spirit 
and prevent the soul from being hurried away. And the Ma- 
nang comes forth as the man, ready to charm, cajole or kill the 
spirit, and rescue the departing soul from his cluU'hes by a per- 
formance which is called Behan.” Some vfcjars ago a Dyak 
lac! was sleeping in my house, and in tlie early morning was 
seized with epileptic tits. Tlwr friends came and took him 
a\vay, and soon the Manangs were walking round and chant- 
ing over him. After the function was over, the chief .Manang 
gave out that a party of spirits returning from a hunting 
expedition, caugiit sight of the kid, and thrush a spear at 
him: but that had they recognised the house as mine, they 
would have spared him. 

Nearly all diseases then are believed to arise from ghostly 
causes, or at least to be accompanied by sneaking evil spirits ; 
and the sorcerer must deal with these intangible and demonia- 
cal influences. But some maladies are too terrible for even 
his mystical powers. Nothing is more tlioroughly believed to 
be the direct personal influence of evil spirits than the epide- 
mic scourges of cholera and sma!l-|>ox ; but seldom will Ma- 
nangs go nea;r a case of either; probaldy a consciousness of 
the utter futility of their efforts, combined with fear of infec- 
tion, have induced them to assert that such cases do not come 
within the reach of their powers. Other means must be 
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resorted to, among which propitiatory sacrifices and offerings 
predominate. 

The stock in trade of a Manang is a lupong,’^ a medicine 
box, generally made of bark-skin, which is filled with ^'obat,^^ 
medicinal charms, consisting of scraps of wood and bark, bits 
of curiously twisted roots, and odd knotty sticks, pebbles, 
fragments of quartz, and possibly a coloured glass marble, 
cum mu it is aiiis. These charms are either inherited, or 
revealed by the spirits in dreams as possessed of medicinal 
virtue. The coloured glass marble, where not previously 
known, is an obat” of great power. On one occasion in my 
neighbourhood years ago, a travelling Manang belauded the 
efficacy of one of these toys of civilisation, saying, I think, 
that it was the egg of a star,” and that he had given the 
whitemen’s doctor two dollars for it. Among the audience 
was a Dyak to whose son I had given a similar marble, and 
he said : ‘^may we see this great medicine ?” The Manang 
produced it. Oh,” said the other, the Tuan Padri yonder 
has got plenty of these. He gave my boy one.” The Ma- 
nang speedily replaced the marble, and changed the con- 
versation to a more unsuspicious direction. If an unscrupu- 
lous trader were to take into the interior of Borneo a cargo 
of these marbles with holes bored through them to enable 
them to be worn round the neck, he would make enormous 
profits. One which I had given to a child was afterwards 
sold for a brass gong worth three dollars. 

Another and a principal obat” contained in the lupong” 
is Batu Ilau,” Stone of Light,” a bit of quartz chrystal, by 
virtue of whose mysterious power the Manang is enabled to 
perceive the character of different diseases, and to see the 
soul, and catch it after it has wandered away from the body : 
for it is an article of Manang faith that in all sicknesses the 
soul leaves the body, and wanders about at greater or less dis- 
tance from its mortal tenement ; if it can be caught within a re- 
turnable point, and recovered before having proceeded too far 
on the journey to Hades, well and good : if not, the patient dies. 

The Manang never carries his own “ lupong, ” but the 
people who fetch him must carry it for him. He comes to the 
bouse in the evening; for he never performs in daylight 
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unless the case is very bad* and the people pay him well for 
it ; to “ belian during the day, he siys, is difficult and dan- 
gerous work. Sitting down by the patient, after some in- 
quirie^js, he takes out of his ‘‘iupong'^ a boar's tusk, or a 
smooth pebble, or some other ohat of magical virtue, and 
gently strokes the body -with it ; then he gravely looks into 
his ‘*Batu liau to diagnose the character of the disease and 
the condition of the soul, and to discover the proper “pelian'^ 
needed for its restoration and them tells them what sort of 
function he would prescribe. If there be several Manangs 
called in, the leader undertakes the preliminary examination, 
the rest giving their assent. This done they retire to the 
outside public verandah of the house, where has been prepared 
a Pagar Apid’ which is a long handled spear fixed blade up- 
wards in the middle of the verandah with a few leaves of some 
sort tied round it, and having at it.s base the ‘Mupongs^’ of 
each Manang. Why it is called “ Pagar Api,’' Fence of 
Fire/^ no one has been able to tell me. Then the leader 
begins a long monotonous drawl at the rate of about two 
words a minute, which, however, increases in velocity as the 
performance proceeds; the rest either chanting with him, or 
joining in at choruses, or may be singing aiitiphonally with him, 
all squatting on the floor. After a tiresome period of this dull 
drawling, they stand up, and march with slow and solemn step 
round the * Pagar Api,’^ the monotonous chant slackening or 
quickening as they march the whole night through with only 
one interval for a feed in the middle of the night. 'Fhe patient 
simply lies on his mats and listens. Most of the matter 
chanted in these Manang performance is unmeaning rubbish. 
They begin by describing in prolix and grandiose language 
all the parts of a Dyak house ; but how such an irrelevant 
descant can effect the cure of a fever or a diarrhsea is a 
mystery to all but themselves. Then they ‘M:)ark at the 
sickness, ” in other words, call upon it to be off to the ends 
of the earth, and to return to the regions of the unseen world ; 
they invoke the aid of spirits, and of ancient wortin'es and 
unworthies down to their own immediate ancestors, and spin 
the invocations out to a sufficient length to bring them to the 
daylight hours, Here the grand climax is reached — the tru- 
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ant soul has to be caught. If the patient is apparently in a 
dangerous state, the}^ pretend the soul has escaped far away, 
perhaps to the river; and they will wave about a garment, or 
a piece of woven cloth, to imitate the action of throwing a 
cast net to inclose it as a fish is caught ; perhaps they give out 
that it has escaped into the jungle, and they will rush out of 
the house to circumvent and secure it there; perhaps they 
will say it has been carried away over seas to unknown lands, 
and will all set to and play at paddling a boat to follow it. 
But more generally the operation is made a n)ore simple one. 
The Manangs rush round the “ Pagar Api as hard as they 
can, singing a not unpleasing chant, until one of them falls on 
the floor and remains motionless; the others sit down. The 
bystanders cover the motionless Manang with a blanket, and 
wait whilst his spirit is supposed to hie away to Hades, or 
wdierever the erring soul has been carried, and to bring it 
back. Presently he revives, looks vacantly about like a man just 
waking out of sleep, then he rises with his right hand clenched 
as if holding something. That hand contains the soul; and 
the Manang proceeds to the patient, and returns it to the 
body through the crown of the head, muttering at the same 
time a few words of incantation. This “ nangkap semengat,” 
catching the soul,’’ is the great end, to which all that has 
preceded is only preliminary, and which only a fully equipped 
Manang is competent to perform. As the devouring demon 
is supposed to be driven away by the magical arts and charms 
of the Manang, so the soul is allured into submission to him 
by his persuasive invitations and melodious cadences. And 
as he approaches the point of accomplishing this grand feat 
of spiritual power, he sings thus : — 

Trehai puna ?t€pan di lamba kiiap, 

St-mengat lari nengah Iciigkapy 
Ant 21 ngagai Java jayap, 

Trebai puna nepan di lamba midong^ 

Seiyiengat lari nenvak darong, 

Antu ngagai nengah darong. 
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Tri'inii f'intii di lamha^ pnitt, 

Semoigiii itiri muv^ah mungup ' 

Autii ngagtii itransn. 

Trebai pifna nepaa tif iamba Jiia. 

Stme^igifi /ari afui fa^igga, 

Jiifit iigrigtif mrnf 

.VviHi iinilii liu" He fi/c mggo pifioag iemiaiig, 

Aj/?// dial a Ini jnrei vnggo in inn' rcdak ienchang, 
IVyan dnrin fni Men rnia miggo fnbn ban sinnng. 
Ayna din in Inf J/ampn cnggo n\sn garn inlang. 
iJiknrong Ini Impang di henoug tajau hnjang. 
Diiifi'iip enggo Kidiiing gong selling, ■ 

Dikungkong enggo Ka7caf panjai Ktlingkang. 
Ditambii enggo salni bekaif pnnggang. 

N'iki kn tifciwng Rabang rarengang. 

The dove Hies and lights on the kiiap (A sapling. 
The soul escapes along the hollow valley, 

The demon pursues in dishevelled haste. 

The dove flies and lights on the medong (\) sapling 
The soul escapes through the ravine. 

The demon pursuc.s tlirough tlie ravine. 

The dove flies and lights on the pain ( ) saplings 
The soul escapes along the hilh 
As the demon pursues^ let him stumble. 

The dove flies and lights on tlie /VA/ (A sapling, 
The soul runs to climb the lackku- (of house), 

The pursuing demon sees it no more. 


(O Dyak names for jun^g^le trees. 
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It is met by Grandmother Betik, (i) 

With a long stick of big knotted bambu, 

It is met by Grandmother Jure), (^) 

With finely powdered lukai (-) bark, 

It is met by Grandmother Menyaia, (•‘) 

With the acrid smelling tuha. (-) 

It is met by Grandmother Mampu, (^) 

With the gum of the bone like gharu, 

It is inclosed by Grandmother Impong, (i) 

In a brightly shining jar. 

It is covered with a round brass gong 
It is tied with wire of many circles. 

It is secured with a chain fastened at the ends. 

It ascends to the top Rabong (-) looming grand in the 
distance. 

One function remains to complete the cure; the sacrillcial 
fowl must be waved over the patient. And as the Manang 
does thisj he sings a special invocation, which I give as a 
sample of the Manang traditional lore, and of Dyak belief on 
the subject of sacrilice : — 

The speckled fowl for sacrillcial waving and cleansing. 
For doctoring for resisting, 

For sweeping for atoning, 

For exchanging for buying, 

A substitute for the feet, substitute for the hands, 

A substitute for the face, substitute for the life. 

Ye fowls enable us to escape the curse muttered unheard : 
To neutralize the spittle (of the enemy) ; 

To correct the speech of the angry despiser; 

To make nought the visions of half waking moments ; 
To scare away evil dreams for ever; 

To make harmless one's ghost passing the farm ; 

fi) Names of ancient Manangs, or of Manang tutelary deities. 

(2) The ‘Gukai” bark when burnt emits a very pungent smell, and the 
root of the “tuba” {Drrrfs eliptica) possesses well known poisonous properties, 
and evil spirits are thought to have a wholesome dread of both. 

(3) Rabong and Sintong, two adjoining mountains on the upper Kapuas in 
Dutch Borneo may be said to be. 

• (4) The Jeda” is the ghost of a living man seen by an ether person. 
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To neutralize the ill omen bird flying across the path ; 
To cut off th,e kaiupon^'s flight coming from the left; 

.. To cover its ■screeching ;- — bird of dread effect ; ' ' 

. . To make liarmless th^-pangkas, a hot tempered bird; 

To counteract the G'meo; of the low voiced deer. 

'.Hence ve fowls are for. waving and for offering. 

B.iit will. not. bodies^' of' birds suffice ? 

The bodies of the top knot jungle fowl which fills the 
lowland with long and gentle whistling. 

The hoclies of long necked cranes covering the hill, 

The bodies of argus pheasants upon the hillocks of the 
plain, 

The bodies of lire back pheasants filling the lowland 
■ j'uiigle, ■ 

The bodies of blue kingfishers a pool full just coming 
from pecking on the big spreading rockj 
The Dodies of one kneed moorhens tilling the gully, 

The bodies of red beaked hornbiils filling the ravine, 

I'he bodies of adjutant birds in the swamp, like kings 
with covered feet, 

The bodies of owls, a flock, sitting without doffing their 
hats ; 

Many may be the birds, and many the minas, 

Bodies of hornbiils, and bodies of green parrots ; 

But all are ineffectual for waving, for offering: 

I'hey are not worth a fowl as big as the fingers. 

That is the thing for waving and for offering. 

Ye fowls were ever the race ever the seed (for sacrifice), 
From our grandfathers and grandmothers, 

From ancient times, from chiefs of old, 

Down to your fathers and mothers : 

Because we give you rice, we breed you, 

We give you food, give you nourishment, 

We hang for you nests, we make for you roosts; 

We make you coops, we make you baskets : 

Hence ye fowls are used for substituting for buying, 
Substitutes for the face, substitutes for the life. 
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Ye fowls are possessed with much foolishness and mis- 
chief : 

Ye have many sins, many uncleannesses, 

Many evils and much viciousness, 

Ye are in debt for sugar-cane as long as a pole ; 

In debt for plantains a long bunch ; 
in debt for potatoes got by planting; 

In debt for melons with flattened ends ; 
fn debt for pumpkins one man’s load ; 
in debt for kladi growing to perfection ; 
in debt for maize a handful or two ; 

111 debt for shoots of the moon cucumber; 
in debt for paddy a deep big bin ; 
in debt for rice in the earthenware jar; 

Hence ye fowls are for w-aving and for offering. 

The ubah tree falls upon the kumpang sapling. 

Ye fowls have many crimes and many debts ; 

Ye bear the spirits of sickness, spirits of illness ; 

The spirits of fever and ague, spirits of cold and 
headache; 

The spirits of cold, the spirits of the forest ; 

Ye bear them, ye are filled with them ; 

Ye pile them up, ye put them in a basket ; 

Ye carry them, ye take them clear away ; 

Ye conduct them oft, ye gather them ; 

Ye drag them along, ye lift them up; 

Ye embrace them, ye carry them in your bosom ; 

Ye fowls have beaks as sharp as augers ; 

Your feathers are like fringes of red thread ; 

Your ear feathers like sharpened stakes of bambu : 

Your wings flap like folds of red of cloth ; 

Your tails are bent dowmwards like dragging ropes ; 
Your crops weigh heavily like many iron hawkbills ; 
Your nails are like sharp iron knives. 

Ye fowls scare away sickness, and make it run 
To the opening dawn of the morning, 

To the end of the further heavens, 
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To where kingfishers’ ever, screech, 

To the end of the muntjac's run, 

To the place of the setting sen, 

I'o the birds fanned by fire, 

To Jawa the settled country, 

To the pebbly shallows of 'inland waters,' 

To the hill of burning fire, 

To the end of Laiang hill of Hades, ( ^ 1 

So now we have nothing to hurt us, nothing wrong ; 

We are* in health, we are in comfort; 

We are long-lived and strong- lived, 

Hard as stone, hard of head ; 

Long as the waters, long of life. 

, Likethewaters of.ini lnda,(‘) 

Like the stones of the Dewata,(-) 

Like a pool five (fathoms) det*p ; 

Like a stretch of river be}'ond eyeshot, 

Like the land turtle’s burrowed bed, 

Like the waterfall of Telanjing Dara,(‘5) 

Like the land of Pulang Ganap^) 

Like the cave bed of Raja Sua('*') 

Like hills fixed by the gods. 

Like the moon at its full, 

Like the duster of three stars ; 

As high as heaven, as high as the firmament. 

There is nothing wrong, nothing to hurt; 

When sleeping have dreams of strings of fish ; 

Lying down, dream of bathing in the shallow pebbly 
streams j 


(1) There are added here the names of man}*' supposed places in Hades 
to which the evil spirits of disease are called upon to retreat with all speed ; 
but they are untranslateable. 

(2) Names or titles used of deities in general. 

(3) I'elanjing Dara is said to be a female n^thical spirit wdio lives at a 
waterfall, and who is ever on to watch to take people away to the land of death. 

(4) Pulang Gana is the spirit who presides over the land and cultivation. 

(5) Raja Siia is the spirit who presides over rivers. 
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When dosing, dream of a branch of ra?nbuians ; 

Dream of langsats^ squeezed in the hand ; 

Dream of Ini Impong inclosing you in a pelawan jar ; 

Dream of Ini Sayoh keeping you safe for ever ; 

Dream of living in the heart of the moon ; 

Dream of gazing up into the heights above ; 

Dream of the summit of the eternal Rabong. 

This invocation of good dreams ends the ceremony, and is 
supposed to complete the cure. 

The foregoing is a general account of all ‘^pelian/'’ or Ma- 
nang performances ; but they distinguish different kinds ac« 
cording to the fancy of the Manang, the violence of the di- 
sease, and the ability of the patient to pay. These are mark- 
ed by special ceremonies over and above the general course 
of invocations song and enchantment which are common to 
all. The ‘^pelian’’ then is divided into the following: — 

1. ^‘Betepas,^’ Sweeping.’’ At the time of the birth of 
each individual on earth, a flower is supposed to grow up in 
Hades, and to live a life parallel to that of the man. If the 
flower continues to grow well, the man enjoys good robust 
health ; if it droops, the man droops ; so whenever the man 
has unpleasant dreams, or feels unwell two or three consecu- 
tive days, the flower in Hades is said to be in a bad condi- 
tion, the Manang is called in to weed, cleanse and sweep 
round it; and so set the compound earthly and unearthly life 
on its right course again. This is the first, the lowest and 
the cheapest function of the Manang. In this he does not 

catch the soul,’’ as is done in all others. 

2. “Berua,” “ Swinging.” The Manang sits in a swing, 
and rocks himself with the idea of knocking and driving away 
the disease. 

3. “ Berenchah,” Making a rush.” The door between 
the private room and the open verandah of the house is 
thrown open, and the Manangs inarch backwards and for- 
wards from room and verandah beating together a pair of 
swords, which is interpreted as making a grand charge into 
the midst of the evil spirits, and scattering them right to left. 

4. Betanam Pentik,” Planting a Pentik.” A “Pentik,” 
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is a piece of wood very roughly carved into the figure of a man, 
a sort of rude doll, which is stuck into the ground at the foot 
of the ladder of the house with the object of divining the fate 
of the sick man. It is inserted into the ground in the even- 
ing; and if it remains till the morning in a straight position, 
well and good, recovery is certain ; but if it be inclined either 
to the right or left, it is an omen of death. 

5. “ Bepanclia/' Making a Panclia.'*’ A Pancha’’ is a 
swing erected on the tan ju,’’ or platform in front of the 

; house, and the Manang' swings; in it, as in , '“Benia, to ex- 
press the action of “ kicking away'’’ the malady. An offering 
to the spirits is laid on the platform. 

6. “ Ngelembayan,” “Taking a long sight.” A number 
of planks are laid about the verandah, and the Manangs walk 
upon them chanting their incantations ; and when in the 
pretended swoon, one is supposed to sail away over rivers and 
seas to find the soul and recover it. 

7. “ Bebayak,” “ Making a Bayak,” an iguana. 

Some cooked rice is moulded into the shape of an iguana which 
is covered over with cloths. The iguana, or perhaps his con- 
gener the alligator, is supposed to eat up the evil spirits 
which cause the disease. 

8. “ Memuai ka Sabayan,” “ Making a journey to Hades.” 
The Manangs with hats on their heads march in procession 
up and down the house, during which their spirits are sup- 
posed to speed away to Hades, and bring back all kinds of 
medicinal charms, and talismans of health, as well as the 
wandering and diseased soul. At daylight they go into the 
jungle to “catch the soul.” 

9. “ Betiang Garong,” “ Making a post of or for the 
Manes.” A swung is constructed on the roof-ridge of the 
house, and the Manang performs his swinging there. An 
offering is also made on the ridge. 

10. “ Munch Antu,” Killing the Demon.” Occasionally 
the Manangs will declare, of some unusual and obstinate 
disease, that an evil spirit called “ Buyu” is the cause of it, 
and must be killed. A goodly number of them is called to- 
gether, and the feat is performed in this way. The patient is 
taken out of the room, and laid on the verandah, and covered 
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with a net; the Manana-s walk in Drnf'f»aoi,-%rv ^ ^ 

the ,vl.ok length of the i.onee, chanting the ir inSnMona? 
entice the demon within the charmed cirri nf fi * ^ 
influence. This occupies some .ire%dl the s,S' ‘ 
f.ratvay on a journey, or fishing, or hunting: and at iSah 
one of them peeps mat the door to see if j ^ ' I 

In due time the demon is there, a° d then the M 
selves enter the room, which is quite dark- P them- 

plague his uiclim as usual, and lo, instead''rf"th“ “™°fnd 
helpless patient, he encounters the rraff-v ° 

who hav? hilled him ; and a" prooldt Sre clhlf “f ? “t"®!’ 
lights are brought, and the Manano-« nnim- ^ 

about the floor, and occasionally the corpse ^tSeIf°^^ h 
the shape of a dead monkey, or mayas. >he trick is 
shallow one, and is managed thus • some tin-if • lu 1 ^ 

Manangs procure blood from a fowl or otbe 
from theirhwn bodies, mix h n rbTmh^ 

congealing, smuggle it into the' doom Ld ddIte °itTk"‘ 
floor in the dark, which they can safelv dn in ^ 

all witnesses of the proceeding. Neither liah^«^ n^n 

siders are permitted in the room, ^ on the Plea tblif^ i 

circumstances, the demon would not be enticeJunh 

trickhas often been detected and the nerf ^ -^^he 

of imposture, and the res^ S™oT 

so often as in former times. When this feat nf'°f F^ctised 

fare is over, the “peliaifl’ is proceeded tvifk*- 

till the morning hours in the usual way 

Bird," ‘Th?d"SS„: *o?di"ris".hl‘’‘ W.-'-i. 

and round the house the Vfeinci i • Procession round 
cloths li! e cloaks nSich T r^' being covered with native 
sonate the bird ' ^ to per- 

finmes ..»-«Sr„f,d'ryd‘'a:;ay^^^^^ >''' 
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13. Ninting Lanjan.^'' Two swings are constructed 
along the whole length of the house, and the swinging farce 
is gone through in another form. 

I I. Begiling Lantai/^ Wrapping with Lantai/’ or 
floor laths. One of the Manangs personates a dead man. 
He is vested with every article of Dyak dress and ornament, 
and lays himself down as dead, is then bound up in mats, and 
wrapped up with slender bambu laths tied together with 
rotans, and taken out of the house, and laid on the ground. 
He is supposed to be dead. After about an hour, the other 
Manangs loose him, and bring him to life ; and as he recovers, 
so the sick person is supposed to recover. 

These comprise the range of Dyak medical magic. The 
Betepas, the Berua, Berenchah, Betanam Pentik, are the forms 
most commonly used : the Bepancha, Betiang Garong and 
Munoh Antu are rarely resorted to ; and the others hardly 
ever heard of now ; but altogether they form an ascending 
scale of pelian” functions rising in pretended medicinal 
virtue from the Betepas to Begiling Lantai ; and they de- 
mand a corresponding scale of increasing fees, which are 
paid over to the Manang on the spot as soon as the perform- 
ance is over. 

To qualify the practitioner to work this system of mixed 
symbolism and deceit, an act of public initiation is necessary. 
The aspirant for the office must first commit to memory a 
sufficient amount of traditional lore to take a share in the in- 
cantations in company with older Manangs ; but before he 
can accomplish the more important parts, or catch the soul, 
in other words, do the more audacious tricks, he must be 
initiated by one or more of the following ceremonies : — 

The first is Besudi,” which seems to mean feeling, touch- 
ing, The neophyte sits in the verandah as a sick man would, 
and the other Manangs belian” over him the whole night. 
By this he is supposed to become endowed with the power of 
touch to enable him to feel where and what are the maladies 
of the body, and so apply the requisite charms. It is the 
lowest grade of Manang, and obtainable by the cheapest 
fees, 
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The second is “ Bekliti/’ or “ Opening.” A whole night’s 
incantation is gone through, as in all " pelians,” and in the 
morning the great function of initiation is carried out. The 
Manangs lead the neophyte into a private apartment curtained 
off from public gaze by long pieces of native woven cloth ■ 
and there, as they assert, they cut his head open, take out 
his brains, wash and restore^ them, to give him a clear mind 
to penetrate into the mysteries of evil spirits, and the intrica- 
cies of disease j they insert gold dust into his eyes to c^ive 
Inin keenness and strength of sight powerful enough to%ee 
the soul wherever it may have wandered ; they plant barbed 
hooks on the tips of his fingers to enable him to seize the 
soul and hold it fast ; and lastly they pierce his heart with 
an arrow to rnake him tender-hearted, and full of sym- 
pathy with the sick and suffering. In reality, a few symbolic 
actions representing these operations are all that is done 
A coco-nut shell, for instance, is laid upon the head and split 
open instead o. the head itself, &c. The man is now a fully 
qualified practitioner, competent to practice all parts of his 

wWcKi ‘f a name by 

\\hich all Dyaks speak of themselves, he is a Manano-^^ He 

IS lifted into a different rank of being. And when Ingacred 

m their functions, they make a point of emphasizing this dis- 

tinction by constant use of the two words in contract to each 

A third grade of Manang rank is obtainable by the ambi- 
tious who liave the will and means to make the outlay ; they 
ma}- become ' Manang bangun, Manang enjun,” “Mananas 
waved upon, Manangs trampled on.” As in other casts' 

tins iVl._U._ot Djak quackery and imposture are three At 
the beginning of the performance, the Manangs march round 

Ini tS'i >'ono„r,°a„d wave about 

nU ^ J ^ bunches of the pinang flower, an action which 
all over Borneo I believe, is considered of great medicinal and 
benedictmna value in this and many other similar connections 
-1 5 a llr is Then in the middle of the vertndah 

Mde ol it, and connected at the top. At various intSvJs 
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during the night the Manangs, leading the new candidat<^, 
march him up one ladder and down the other ; but what that 
action is supposed to symbolize, or what special virtue to 
confer, I have not been able to discover. To wind up this 
play at mysteries, the man lays himself flat on the floor, and 
the Manangs walk over him, and trample upon him, to knock 
into him, perhaps, all the Manang power Vvdnch is to be ob- 
tained. This is the /' Enj mid’ It is regai'ded as a certificate 
of medical superiority, and the Manang who has passed the 
ordeal will on occasions boast that he is no ordinary spirit- 
controller and soul-catcher, but a “ Manang bangun, Manang 
enjund^ 

Women as well as men may become Manangs. In former 
times, I believe, all Manangs on their initiation assumed female 
attire for the rest of their lives ; but it is rarely adopted 
now, at least on the coast districts ; and I have only met with 
one such. If you ask the reason of this strange custom, the 
only answer forthcoming is, that the spirits or deities who 
first taught Dyaks the knowledge of the powers of Manangism, 
gave them an injunction to assume tlie ivoman’s garb. It will 
be observed that most of the beings mentioned or invoked by 
Manangs are addressed as Ini,” Grandmother,” which 
perhaps implies that all the special deities of the Manang 
Avorld are supposed to be of the female sex, and, to be con- 
sistent with this belief, it might have been deemed necessary 
for the Manang to assume the outward figure and the dress of 
his goddess. 

The Malays also have their Manangs, vcho are called Ba- 
yoh,” while the ceremony is Berasik d^ but 1 believe the 
better instructed Mahometans consider the practice of it alto- 
gether inconsistent with the true religion of Islam. 

it has been said that the Pawa?tg and the Poyang of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the Datus and Si Bassos of the Battaks 
of Sumatra, and the medicinemen of Borneo, are all offsprings 
and ramifications of the Shaman priests, the wizard physician 
of Central Asia. The Manang of the Dyaks certainly contri- 
butes his share to the proof of the assertion. A main point 
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of the Shamanistic creed appears to have been that every ob- 
ject and force in nature has its ^^spirit,^^ which could be in- 
voked by the worshipper to confer things either good or bad. 
This entirely corresponds with Dyak religion ; the Manang, in 
certain of his functions, calls upon the spirits of the sun and 
moon^ the spirits in heaven and earth, spirits in trees, hills, 
forests, lowlands, and rivers, to come to his aid ; and if they 
are not equal to the 300 spirits of heaven, and 600 spirits of 
the earth” of Shamanism, they are a goodly company which 
the Manang professes to bring from all quarters to the house 
of his patient. Again, the Shaman priest on particular occa- 
sions worked himself into an ecstasy ; the Manang runs round 
and round, and pretends to fall in a faint, at which time his 
greatest power is exercised. And then the seat of the Shaman 
deities was placed on *Hhe summit of the mountains of the 
moon,” the central pivot of the earth ; the special deities of 
the Manangs, as before mentioned, dwell on Rabong and Sin- 
tong, Mountains in Central Borneo ; and when waving the 
sacrificial fowl, the last and best wish the Manang expresses 
for his patient is that he may have “ dreams of Rabong 
and dreams of Sintong.” 

But in these days, in practice, the Manang answers to the 
idea of the Doctor, rather than to that of the Priest; for 
his presence is not necessarily required for any purposes 
except that of treating the sick. At certain great religious 
functions of the D37'aks, such as the sacrifice of propitiation to 
the earth deities for a good harvest, or the greatest of all 
Dyak celebrations, the sacrificial festival to Singaiang Burong, 
or at marriages, he is not of necessity the officiant. He may 
possibly be ; but not because he is a Manang, but because he 
has given his attention to that part of ancient Dyak customs, 
or because he has the credit of being a lucky man. Generally, 
other Dyaks are the ministers of the office on these occasions ; 
the one requisite qualification being ability to chant the tra- 
ditional story and invocations which accompany the offering 
and ceremonies. On the other hand, the fact that at his ini- 
tiation he obtains a new generic name, and is believed to 
enter into a new rank of being, looks like the idea of succes- 
sion to an ancient priesthood. 

J. PERHAM. 




EXPLOEIIS EXPEBITIOir 

FBOM 

SELAMA, PERAK, 

OVBE THE mountains 

TO 

PONG, PATANI, 

IN November, 1883. 

■ IR Hugh Low, K.C.M.G., the Resident of Perak, having 
requested me (then Magistrate and Collector in charge 
of Selama) to try and discover if a route could be 
found from Selama to Pong, Patani, with a view of 
making a road, if feasible, to tap this disputed territory 
should the pending negotiations with Siam lead to its resto- 
ration to Perak, I got together about thirty Patani Malays, 
settlers in Hulu Selama, under their Penghulu Mahomed 
Dahari,*^ and some semi-civilised Semangs (a wild tribe of 
the Peninsula), and started on a journey through the jungle, 
pathless but for wild elephant and rhinoceros tracks, and 
quite unknown to all but BuNGA, the Semang, who had but a 
vague recollection of coming through from Pong thirteen 
years before I The following — my ofScial journal of the ex- 
pedition — may not perhaps be without interest. 

ARTHUR T, DEW. 


^ The man of that name mentioned in Mr. Maxwell’s Journal in 
1-876. See Journal, Straits Branch Royal Asiatic Society, No. 9, p. 11. 
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i^th November, — Took bearings from front garden of 
Magistrate's quarters, Selama 

Bnkit Tengas (Kedah), ... ... 345° 15' 

Giinong Inas (highest point), .. . ... 38° 

Eastern highest peak on chain of Gunong 

Inas, ... ... ... gf 15' 

iph November, — Left at 8 A. M. on foot for Hulu 
Seiama, 10 miles. A.rrived at Hulu Selama 11.30 a.m. Gave 
out advances to men engaged for expedition to Pong. 

75/72 November, — Started from the balei at 10 a. m., 
wading through paddy fields. Crossed the Selama River, and 
arrived at Talib's house on Sungei AnakTapa at 11.30 A.M, 
Bearings — Kampong Lubok Buaya, ... 160° 

Hot springs close by, ... 170° 

Some of the men behind getting rice. Were joined hereby 
two Semangs. 

Started at i P,M. along path leading to Bukit Bintang. 
Crossed the Sungei Rambutan several times— -the path is 
often in its bed — water running right to left. Stopped at 3 p.m. 
in very heavy rain on banks of Sungei Rambutan, and com- 
menced building camp, ail hands shivering with cold and wet; 
leeches abundant ; streams very much swmllen by the rain ; 
at one time it looked as if our camping ground would be 
flooded. 

16th Nove7nber, — It rained all night; started at 8.30 A.M. 
and went up a spur of the chain of Gunong Inas, called 
Hulu Rambutan, as the stream of that name rises here. 

Went up to a height of about 400 feet; stopped at a point 
where three animal paths meet. Remains of old hut, tree 
marked with cross. We have steered about West so far. 
One path bearing East leads to Bukit Bintang, about a day’s 
march distant, to where Penghulu Mahomed Dahari’s old 
abandoned tin mine is. The other path, bearing away to the 
North, is the one we are about to take. Can hear Krian 
River roaring below to westward. Crossed the Krian 
River four times ; big boulders, depth up to armpits ; 
most uncomfortably swift. After ascending and descending 
a very steep spur, crossed the Sungei Bintang at 12.15 
just above its confluence with the Krian River. 
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Crossed the Krian River three times again, and halted 
at 2 P.M. beside it, and set to building camp. Joined here 
by two other Semangs who should have started with us. One 
of them — named BUNGA — is a Pong Semang and came to Seia- 
ma this way thirteen years ago, but has never been along it 
since. He is the only man to be found who has ever been 
at Pong, and he says he is sure he will be able to guide us 
there. He says we follow the Krian River, crossing and re- 
crossing as to-day up to its source in Gunong Inas. 

We then go over the hill and eventually get to Sungei 
Rui, which we follow^ down to Pong, of course, cutting off 
corners. After to-night, he says, it will take us three more 
nights to reach Pong. Gunong Inas is said to bear from 
het-e, Camp No. 2, about N.N.E., Gunong Bintang E.S.E. 

i^th November . — Broke camp at 8 A. M. ; crossed the 
Krian River fourteen times ; water much shallower to-day, 
and the stream much narrow^er. Our path is now^ a rhino- 
ceros track ; marks of these animals quite fresh. After halting 
at midday, crossed Krian River eight times. Lost the path 
two or three times at a hot spring; a rhinoceros had 
evidently been just scared away from it, as the water w'as 
muddy. The water as it comes out from the rock (a sort of 
cave) is wdiite and thick ; tasted it, but it seemed quite taste- 
less, Remains of an old hut here, on top of a rock, where 
some Hulu Selama men once came to shoot rhinoceros. 
Halted at 2 P.M. at foot of a spur of Gunong Inas, on Krian 
River, which is a mere mountain torrent here, a series of 
cascades, about 6 feet wide, big rocks. Built camp. 

We are encamped at the foot of a spur of Titi Wangsa, 
wdiich w’e shall ascend to-morrow in a northerly direction. 
We have travelled, so far, in an easterly direction, passing to 
eastward of Gunong Inas. Gunong Inas bears from here 
due South. 

x 8 th November . — It rained for three or four hours last 
night; hut pretty leaky. Very cold here all night. 

Started at 8 A.M. and ’went up the steep side of a spur of 
Titi Wangsa; on reaching the ridge followed the ridge line, 
steering about North ; this ridge at one narrow point, 6 feet 
broad, had a precipice of too feet on each side. 9.30 A.M. 
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—Took bearings : — 

Bukit Tengas (Kedah), S. W. 

Gunong Inas (highest point), 105° 

10 A.M. — Titi Wangsa, highest point N.N.E., quite close; 
rocky cliffs and precipices ; patches of grass. 

10.30 A.M. — Came in view of a gap between Gunong Iiias 
and Titi Wangsa bearing N.N.E. about 6 or 8 miles distant. 
The Semang, BUNGA, says we pass through that gap. We 
steer for it accordingly. 

1 1 A*M.— Crossed a small stream, feeder of Krian River ; 
water running left to right. 

12. — Stopped beside Krian River. It is only a little brook 
here, 6 feet wide; water running left to right. 

On starting again followed main wild elephant track, 
which leads through the pass, but, avoiding a large number 
of fallen trees, lost it ; went up a steep hill, along its ridge, a 
good way, and down the other side. Stopped at 3 p.m. in 
heavy rain at a small stream at bottom of hill ; water running 
left to right. Built camp. Elephant tracks abundant to-day. 
Had a great deal of unnecessary hard work, ascending and 
descending steep hills, through losing the way. 

igth Nove^nher. — Started at 8.30 A.M., about due East 
up a very steep hill, a spur of Titi Wangsa. No track ; 
cutting our way ; went on till we reached the ridge at about 
1,500 feet elevation, and there struck the main wild-elephant 
track, which we lost yesterday afternoon, running N. and S. 
Followed along the ridge, down hill North for two hours ; fresh 
elephant tracks all the way. I think one of the elephants 
was going on in front of us. At noon reached the foot of 
the ridge, where we crossed the Sungei Krong, running right 
to left. Followed the main elephant track, down this river, 
crossing and re-crossing it eight times. This stream is very 
swift and rocky, about twenty feet wide, but not very deep; 
there are numerous waterfalls ; one crossing-place was just 
above a fall, and a slip would have been dangerous. This stream 
runs into the Rui. We follow it down all the way, and hope, 
with luck, to reach Sungei Rui to-morrow* During the after- 
noon, the Semang, BuNGA, being behind, we thought we could 
pilot ourselves, at least the Penghulu did, with the result 
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that quite unnecessarily we went up a very steep hill ; lost all 
tracks ; wandered about and finally fetched the bottom again, 
and the river. We lost about two hours by this manoeuvre. 

It rained hard all day from lo A.M. until 5 P.M. 

Stopped to camp at 3.15 P.M. beside Sungei Krong, in 
heavy rain. Some of the men have run out of provisions. 
It will be banyaii day with them till we reach Pong, which we 
shall not do until the day after to-morrow. 

About 8 P.M. two big bamboos fell right on my hut, coming 
down with great force ; although a most fragile “lean to/^ 
strange to say, no damage was done. 

20th November . — Started at 8.30 A.M. and followed down 
stream (Sungei Krong) steering a little East of North, the 
path crossing and re-crossing it. At 10 A.M. came to an old 
abandoned Malay camp beside the river. First sign of human 
beings for some days. At ii A.M. arrived at Sungei Rui 
wdiere the Krong runs into it, having crossed the Krong this 
morning ii times ; shot a snake in a bush, about 6 feet long 
and as big round as my wrist ; the Semangs were afraid to 
pass it as they said it -was dangerous. The Rui here is about 
60 feet wide and not deep ; swift current; roundstones at 
bottom, big rocks hardly any. Crossed it, and soon after, the 
Semangs discovering some wild fruit trees, and the track 
being here very well defined, I left them and most of the 
men behind to feast on fruit (none of them having had more 
than a mouthful or two of rice to-day), and pushed on with 
the Pcmghiilu for the hot spring, Sira Tye, which is on our 
track, in hopes of getting a shot at a rhinoceros or elephant 
before the men came up. Arrived at Sira Tye at 1.15 P.M., 
but no animals were to be seen, unfortunately, though marks 
were plentiful. This spot is all rock ; the Rui has a fall here 
of about 15 feet ; Sira Tye bubbles up out of the rock close to 
the mouth of a small stream running into the Rui. It is 
tolerably hot where the water bubbles up ; the stone is worn 
quite smooth, from animals continually licking at it. I tasted 
the water, but failed to see what the animals can like about 
it; it has a strong sulphureous taste. The hot spring I 
tasted at Hulu Krian the other day was (to me) quite taste- 
less and was not nearly so warm. There are the remains 
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of a Httle hut up in a tree here, made long ago by 
one of the men of our party, who wanted to shoot a rhinoce- 
ros from it. He came from Kupang, Kedah. From here a 
good elephant and buffalo track leads off to the N. E. to 
Kenering, Hulu Perak. This is one of the main Kedah- 
Perak jungle roads. Started again at 1.45 P.M.; our path a little 
East of North, Crossed the Rui 12 times altogether to-day. 
Stopped to camp beside Sungei Rui at 2.30 P.M. It was along 
this road (the Penghulu says) that Sultan ISMAIL escaped in- 
to Kedah territory in 1875, going to Kupang.* Leeches 
very bad to-day. Got our camp built before the rain came on. 

2 ist November,— The Semang, BuNGA, says we are sure to 
reach Pong by midday to-day. Started at 8 A.M. and foliow- 
ed the buffalo track (Perak-Kedah) for about half-an-hour. 
Then Ave crossed a small stream, water running left to right. 
Here we left the big path which trends away a little to the 
West of North, and goes to Siah, Kedah. We went about N. 
by E. along animal tracks, following close to Sungei Rui. 
10 A.M. — Passed the sulphur spring, Sira Buluh, on side of 
Sungei Rui, there was too much water to distinguish the 
sulphur spring, but the smell of sulphur was plain. 
Went up the steep side of a bill and on to its ridge ; then 
the Semang, Bunga, found w^e were going wuong. Struck off 
again keeping near Sungei Rui, crossing and re-crossing it 
four or five times. This river is now getting uncomfortably 
deep for fording and is very swift ; passed an old abandoned 
Siamese hut on the bank ; afterwards lost all track ; kept on 
finding one, losing it again. Followed the river ; men had been 
along there at some time, judging by cuts on trees, probably 
after fish. Came to a track cut at right-angles to the river up 
a steep and .slippery hill ; went up it ; when on top rain came 
down in torrents ; followed track and lost it ; tried several 
directions, and at last got on a well-defined one ; followed it 
nearly an hour, when we found w^e had come back to a spot 
we were at in the morning. W e must have gone round nearly a 
circle. The Semang seems to have got bewildered when we 

* After the murder of the first British Resident of Perak, Mr. Birch, and 
during the war which followed. 
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lost the sun, and I had neglected to look at my compass. 
Stopped at 3.30 P.M. in pouring rain by a small stream^ a 
feeder of Sungei Rui, (Sungei Rui quite close), and set to 
building camp ; men much dispirited. We were sure to 
reach Pong at midday to-day according to Bunga; the men 
have had hardly anything at all to eat for the last tw^o days ; rice 
has been doled out to them half a handful each ; they finished 
the last grain this morning ; my own rice all finished ; shall 
finish my last bit of fowd to-night ; nothing else^left ; my things 
all wet, the rain has found its way into my water-proof bun- 
dle ; my twro Klings look rather unhappy at having to try 
starvation for a bit, I fancy they have helped themselves 
pretty freely to my provisions hitherto. Leeches very thick 
to-day, reminding one of Ceylon. 

22nd November , — The men were anxious to turn back to 
the road leading to Siah, Kedah, which we left yesterday 
morning, and make for that place. By doing this we should 
have made a certainty of getting food within about two more 
days, w^hilst by going on in this manner in an unknown jungle, 
food might remain an uncertainty for some days longer. 
However, Bunga stuck to the truth of his statement of yes- 
terday morning that we were then within half a day of Pong, 
and, as I was sure that yesterday we had gone a good distance 
in the right direction before we went round in a circle, I 
determined to push on, and the Penghulu seemed to think it 
was the wisest thing to do. Should we get too weak to 
walk any further, we must make rafts and chance being 
smashed by waterfalls in the Sungei Rui. 

2^rd November, — Started at 8 A.M. due North up a small 
stream, feeder of Sungei Rui, up a steep bit of hill, and got on 
the ridge where we lost our way yesterday ; followed it along 
North, descended at the end of it, and at g.30 A.M. crossed the 
Sungei Sam-Sam, which BUNGA at once recognised ; water run- 
ning left to right; it is a feeder of Sungei Rui; remains of loose 
stones built up for fish-trap; ascended the opposite ridge, fresh- 
ly cut marks on trees all along; this was encouraging. At 
II A.M. found we had evidently lost the right track; guessed 
we had gone astray where several big trees had fallen across 
the path; went back there about miles up hill, and pick-* 
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ed up track again. It now leads off to the eastward; fol- 
lowed it along and descended the steep end of the ridge ; at 
bottom found jungle was secondary growth and had previously 
been cultivated, and we now knew we were near Pong and 
food.; 

A little further on, at i P.M., reached Sungei Rui again. 
Three of the men who were quite done up^ set to work to 
make a bamboo raft to descend the river on, the remainder of 
us followed the stream through secondary growth ; past 
several fallen houses and abandoned gardens. In one of 
these there were a few sticks of sugar-cane and some green 
unripe plantains, we all went at these like a pack of wolves 
in a sheep-fold. Some had not eaten anything for three days 
and were nearly exhausted. This revived every one con- 
siderably, and we went on, following the river down, crossed 
it, and arrived at Pong at 2.30 P.M, 

Found rice plentiful here, twelve cents ga^tfang ; fowls 
half-grown three cents, large ones nine cents each. This is a 
small kampofig of six houses, Siamese ; there were formerly 
twenty, but th^e Raja of Patani took all the people away to 
work for him for nothing, in a distant place, and many never 
came back again ; Klian Pong, a tin mine on the Sungei Pong, 
is a short distance from here, but it is networked now. There 
were formerly five hundred Chinese there, but the Raja 
wanted all the profit for himself, so it w^as abandoned. 

The nearest mine at work is Klian Intan ; Klian Kladie is on 
the Sungei Krong not far below Sira Tye. I am informed 
there used to be an elephant track from here to it. It has 
long been abandoned- It drew supplies from Baling. There 
is a high perpendicular rock here called Batu Chigar about 
300 feet high, lime-stone, it looks as if half the hill had been 
split from it, it faces the river. 

We put up at the Siamese Temple ; sandflies in myriads at 
night, and drove me to bed at 7 P.M. 

I should have liked to have taken a day's rest, as the men 
had had rather a rough time of it, and we should have liked a 
day to get our clothes dry, having got no sun in the jungle 
for eight days, but I thought that o«ir long absence might 
cause anxiety, so resolved to push on. Going back over the 
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same ground was not to be thought of as we had had quite 
enough of it. , 

There was formerly a path from Pong to Siah, Kedah, one 
day’s march, but it has been long disused, and we could get 
no one who could show us the way with certainty. We 
should have gone from here to Siah about N.W., thence to 
Kupang, Bakar, Sedin and Mahang, and not going to Baling 
at all, thus saving a day. 

The only wvelTknown route is via Klian Intan, Baling, 
Kupang, Bakar, Sedin and Mahang ; this I resolved to take. 
Started at 9.30 A.M, with Siamese guide. Crossed the Sungei 
Pong twice. Steered about North keeping alongside of 
Sungei Rui, following it down ; crossed it twice. I'he first 
time it being rather deep, the Penghulu, another man and 
myself tried going over on a rakit (raft) that was moored to 
a tree, but when in mid-stream it capsized, and w’e all had a 
refreshing trip to the bottom. At about 10.30 A.M. four men 
came up with us having been despatched from Hulu Selama 
with a letter from Mr. Brevvster asking me to try and be down 
at Parit Bimtar, Kriaii, on the 22nd. They had followed our 
track the whole way, and had done the journey in four nights ; 
very fair "work. We steered between N. and E., our path 
chiefly along streams and ridges; only two or three bits of 
hill; these streams are simply a mass of tin, and all the stone 
is a fine, black, slaty-looking substance that I should think 
was full of it. The path w^as a pleasant contrast to what we 
have been accustomed to for the last week, and w^e went along 
at a great pace. At 2.20 P.M. struck the main Perak-Kedah- 
Patani buffalo track ; followed it along and at 2.50 P.M. 
arrived at Klian Kalik.*^ Rested here awhile, while a heavy 
storm of rain came on. This is a ko7tgsi of about thirty or 
forty Hokkien Chinese, wdio have only been here a short time. 
They were very civil. There are a great number of old 
abandoned tin workings here, chiefly the work of Malays, and 
the jungle is full of magnificent great durian trees ; there 
must have been a large settlement here once. At 4 P.M. the 

* Klian Kalik and Klian Jntan were visited by Mr. Maxwell in 1876. 
See Journal, Straits Branch, of the Boyal Asiatic Society, No. 9, p. 55. 
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rain being over, started for Klian Intan ; went up a steep 
little bit of hill, down the other side, and we arrived at Klian 
Intan at 5 P.M., and were well received by the towkay. There 
are about one hundred Chinese here, Macaos and Hylams, 
all under one towkay , and the mines here have been worked 
a long time. The towkay was very hospitable, and made me 
very comfortable, and was very anxious to know when the 
country was coming under the Perak Government. 

24th November » — Started at 9 A.M. for Baling along the 
path by which the tin is carried to Baling. Men get fifty 
cents per half pikul for carrying it. Path bears about N, 
W. ; crossed two steep hills, and arrived at a lake in the 
jungle at 1145; the part visible being about two hundred 
acres in extent. A very pretty spot, this is about half way 
between Klian Intan and Baling and there is a hut here which 
serves as a resting place for the tin carriers. There is no 
streain running into this lake, and it is said that in the wet 
weather the water in it is comparatively low, while in the dry 
weather the water comes up to where the hut stands, a rise 
of about four or five feet. This sounds like a traveller's yarn, 
but some of my men declared they have seen it. There is 
also said to be an enormous water-snake, ular deradai or 
deraday, inhabiting this lake ; this reptile is said to lie in 
wait for animals coming down to drink, and would take a 
man as soon as anything else. I have heard such wonderful 
stories of this species of reptile, of its capabilities, &c., that 
I cannot help thinking that like the naga^ it exists only in 
the fertile imagination of the Malays, especially as no one 
seems to know of any one who has seen one. There is a 
Siamese village near this, situated some distance from the 
lake, of about twenty houses. The village is called Bichah 
Deradah and the inhabitants plant padi; they have built their 
kiimpong away from the lake, which would be an excellent 
site, for fear of this rival of the snake. This is in Patani terri- 
tory.*^ Lots of fish in the lake. Saw some wild-ducks. Men 
showing signs of having had about enough of this marching. 


* See Journal, Straits Branch, of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 9, p. 31, where 
this lake ajid village aj:^ mentioned. 
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Waited a long time for them to come up, most of them have 
bad feet. Passed some of the plantations of the Siamese vil- 
lagers on the right ; road going up and down ; small but steep 
hills. Began to get into low jungle about 3 P.M.; crossed Baling 
River live or six times. Heavy rain came on at 3 P.M. drench- 
ino" us thoroughly. Stopped a few minutes for shelter at a 
Siamese temple on the banks of Baling River. Went on and 
were joined by a Chinaman named Ah Soot, who offered 
to put us up at his house at Baling ; he said the Resident had 
stopped there on his recent tour ; gladly accepted his hospi- 
table offer. Arrived at Baling* at 4.30 P.M. and took up pur 
quarters in Ah SoOT^S house, one of a row of ten or twelve 
brick buildings. This house is not occupied yet; so we have it 
all to ourselves, and thoroughly appreciate the luxury of a house 
once more. Ah Soot says the Resident when here told him 
to go and search for copper near the lake just mentioned, and 
to let him know the result ; when I met him on the path he was 
just returning frorn there and showed me a piece of ore that 
looked very much like copper. He says a little distance from 
the lake there is a stream that flows through a cavern right 
underneath the hill. It was up this stream that he got the 
ore. He says he is going to work there for a few days longer 
until he is certain that he has come across plenty of it, and 
then he is going to take some to the Resident. He is very 
much afraid that the Patani people will find out what he is 
about, and is keeping it as dark as he can. 

In front of the village here towers an almost perpendicular 
hill, Bukit Wang, all rocks, thickly wooded, with the rock 
showing out quite plainly, about i>ooo feet high, I should 
think. It is all limestone, and is easy of ascent along the 
ridge, and there are many large caves in it full of bats and 
therefore of guano I presume. They are a bad lot here, I 
have been warned by Ah SOOT to be careful about opening 
the street door, and to have some one always watching it 
when open, as there are always people ready to help them- 
selves to anything they can lay hands on. 

* For a description of tliis place in 1876, see Journal, Straits Branch‘Of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, No. 9, p. 62. 
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The river is only navigable here for native boats ; can get 
down it to Kw^ala Muda in three days. The Semangs much 
astonished at the brick houses ; none of them have ever seen 
one; before. 

The W'hole place has been burnt down and looted over and 
over again by gang-robbers. A cart-road should be made 
between Klian Intan and Baling, the latter place being the 
outlet for the tin produced at the former. 

November. ■ — Marasat, one of the Penghulu of Ba- 
ling’s underlings, pmd me a visit this morning, the Penghulu 
being away ; I confide to his care one of my Klings, who 
has a bad foot and is quite unable to go any further. 

As our next halting place, Kupang, was only about 4 hours’ 
march, and the next, Bakar, too far to reach in one day, we 
did not leave our comfortable quarters until 10 A.M., and thus 
were able to get our clothes dried for the first time since 
leaving Selama. 

Our course was about S.S.W., the first hour trudging 
through padi fields, following the course of Baling River at 
foot of Bukit Wang, on east side of the hill. The curious 
conformation of this huge rock was very striking to-day, with 
its numerous cavities and indentations, the southern end over- 
hanging in a very threatening looking manner. There are two 
perpendicular masses of rock at top that look like old ruined 
castles, and at one angle there is a rock poised on a square 
block that looks very much like a heavy gun. At 1 1 A.M. 
crossed Sungei Pulai, feeder of Sungei Baling; water up to 
our armpits ; very swift and muddy, and full of holes and 
snags over which I nearly broke my already much lacerated 
shins. Waited here nearly an hour for the men to come up. 
They arrived at 12, and it appears that after I had gone on 
ahead, the sick Kling insisted on coming on too, and the 
others had accommodated their pace to his; sent him back 
again. The rain came on in torrents. Crossed several 
small streams ; rain lasted twm hours. Stopped a few^ minutes 
beside a stream for refreshment ; went on, and at 2.40 P. M. 
crossed the Sungei Chiah, very swift indeed and up to our 
necks, but for a friendly stump, I should have been carried 
off my legs. Sungei Chiah is a tributary of the Sungei 
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Kupang, and the latter of the Sungei Baling. Arrived at 
Kupang at 3 P.M. One of Penghulu Mahomet Dahari^S 
brothers lives here, and he placed a room of his house at our 
disposal. The men show signs of being nearly played out, 
lao-ging behind very much ; most of them have got bad feet. 
This is not the weather for exploring trips, the rain has a 
most depressing effect on every one, and wet clothes and 
slushy paths mafe the marching tiring work. We encountered 
no hills to-day. There are three paths from Baling to Kupang, 
the one we took is the most direct and easiest. This is a 
htvnpongoi about 100 houses, all the people are Patanis and 
they have the reputation of being a thoroughly bad lot like 
the Baling people. Robbery with violence is w^hat they are 
most partial to. There is a farm here — opium and gambling — 
6 or 7 Chinamen. The fowkay told me there were formerly 
several Chinese shops here, but one night the Malays of the 
kanipong looted and burnt them all out. Some were killed, 
and Chinese enterprise is not likely to venture here again 
until this miserable country becomes one of the Protected 
States. The men mostly have a sullen, suspicious, crafty 
look about them. I fully expected an attempt at robbery at 
night through the floor, and once felt a shaking and heard a 
slight noise just under my head. I had my pistol ready to 
salute either head or hand that should appear through the" 
floor, but it turned out to be a cow that had got under the 
house. One has need though to sleep with one’s ears open in 
this country. It rained all night ; house very leaky. 

26th Nove7?iber , — Did not get under way until 9 A.M.; men 
very tired and no go in them ; wading through swamps. 

9.30 A.M. crossed the Kupang River, our course is about 
S.W. This is one of the most tiring days we have had, the 
road is a buflalo-path, and owing to the heavy rains these 
animals have churned it into slush often above the knee, and 
nearly always over one’s boots. Crossed innumerable small 
streams, the path often being in their bed. Halted for re- 
freshment at 12 beside Sungei Tawar, a feeder of the Baling, 
in a hut where some one had lately camped. Waited for men 
to come up^ and went on at 10 o’clock. At 2 P.M. crossed the 
Sungei Dara ; remains of old hut here. Two years ago, two 
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men camped in this hut ; they were searching for gutta« When 
they were out one day a tiger killed one of them, the other 
man went for help, and three others came, and they brought the 
remains back to the hut ; they all stopped there that night. 
That night the tiger came again and seized the other gutta 
searcher. The other men wounded it several times with their 
krisses, but did not kill it ; it got away after severely wound- 
ing the man. 

Heavy rain came on at 2 P.M. and lasted till 3.30 p.m. 
Crossed a deep stream, the Si Puteh, and arrived at Dakar at 
4 P.M. Men far behind ; some did not come up until dark, and 
two men came to grief in the stream here, soaking my cartridge 
bag with note-book, &c. in it and nearly losing a rifle. There 
are about 40 houses here. Put up in the house of the son 
of an old white-haired man who is slightly crazy and is Peng- 
hulu Mahomed Dahari’s grandfather. He says he opened 
this place originally, and that he was the first man to settle in 
Hulu Selama, and that his son came afterwards and opened 
up the place. 

They are all Patanis here ; went to sleep in the atmosphere 
of a cattle-shed ; there were buffaloes stabled beneath me. 

2 ^fh November . — Started at 8 A.M., wading through padi 
fields; crossed Sungei Dakar twice; it runs into the Si 
Puteh and that into the Sedin. Some Chinese were going 
down with rafts of timber of three logs each. The Sedin takes 
them down to Kwala Muda. Went through a lalang^^A 
called Padang Malow^, and crossed a stream of the same 
name ; water up to armpits. Passed some fine padi land 
all abandoned, called Padang Dlam, and a stream of that 
name ; path under water for about half a mile ; this was a 
lively half-mile for all of us, as the water in this field was 
teeming with enormous horse-leeches, the first I have ever 
met with ; they were about 6 inches long. Fine groves of 
durian and other fruit trees all abandoned. They say that 
hantu killed all the cattle and other animals, and a lot of 
people died too. At i P.M. arrived at Kampong Dadan, and 
stopped for refreshment beside Sungei Tawar. There are 
fine fields here ; eighteen houses. Went onatzP.M.; 
crossed the Sungei Badan, and arrived at Sungei Sedin at 
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4 p.M. Water up to our armpits. Lucky we had no rain to- 
dayj or we should have had to swim this river, baggage and 
all! as there are no boats here, and everything would have 
been soaked. Put up at the house of another of Penghiilu 
Mahomed DaharPs brothers, at Kampong Sedin ; he left 
Hull! Selama about two years ago. The first hour's march 
to-dav was very bad, but afterwards the path, though a buffalo 
one, was much better than yesterday, and for once we got 
no rain. Course to-day between S. and W. There are ten 
houses here and few more further down the river. This river 
debouches at Kwala Muda ; can get down in three days. 

Met people on the path to-day for the first time since 
leaving Selama. 

28th November. — Started at 7.30 A.M. en route for Hulu 
Selama. Had no sooner started than a drenching shower 
came on. This did not much matter as regards clothes, as 
we always put on wet ones in the morning, keeping the dry 
ones for camp; but it made walking heavy work. Crossed 
Sungei Teruna several times, a small rocky stream. Got to 
top of Bukit Teruna at g.30 A.M., a steep and slippery hill. 
Rain now stopped. The path the other side very bad ; plain 
mud up to the middle, often buffalo path ; crossed Sungei 
Dingin, a small stream, four or five times ; there is an old tin 
mine here, Klian Dingin ; the Malays came and looted the 
house, and it has been abandoned ever since. Crossed 
the Sungei Mahang three times, and stopped at noon on its bank 
for refreshment and for the men to come up. Went on at 
I P.M. ; crossed the Krian River at 2.30 P.M. ; glad to get on 
Selama soil again ; arrived at the Hulu Krian Kampong at 
3 P.M. Stopped a short time and then pushed on ; met a big 
python in the path. For the first time during the cruise, I 
had let another man carry my rifle, and when I got it the 
snake had gone. The only time I ever went out unarmed on 
the Kurau Sapatang road I met a rhinoceros face to face. 
I made for camp, and he followed me quite half a mile ; it 
does not do to go in the jungle unarmed. The path now 
got worse and worse as we got near Sungei Rambutan and 
past the kampong^ it was terribly churned up by buffaloes 
and other cattle ; crossed the Selama River and arrived at 
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the halei, Hulu Selama, at 5.30 P.M., just as it was getting 
dark, a good day’s work considering the road and that we had 
been on the steady march without a spell off for 15 days. 

sgth November. — 7.30 A.M. started in boat for Kwala Sela- 
ma. Delayed a good deal by fallen trees in three places ; 
arrived about 3 P.M. 

ARTHUR T. DEW. 


[ In connection with Mr. Dew’s paper, the following brief account of a jour- 
ney on foot from Province Wellesley to Selama on the 9th and loth October, 
1874, may be of interest. Selama was then in its infancy as a mining settle- 
ment and the paths leading to it were entirely unexplored bv Europeans. — 
W. E. M. 1 

I went to Senipang Ampat on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
and passed the night at the police station there in order to 
effect an early start on the following morning. On Friday 
morning I was met by five Penghulus'^ and about fifteen ra^ 
iyats, who were to accompany me to Selama, and started 
with them and four Hindu coolies as baggage-carriers at 
g a m. 

The Kedah boundary is reached immediately on leaving 
Tasek Estate, which extends up to the frontier ; from thence 
there are paths which have been made at different times by 
Chinese wood- cutters, by one of which I reached the foot of 
the range of hills which lies between Tasek and Serdang, 
The first two or three hours were occupied in crossing the 
range by a difficult path, which, in most places, was nothing 
but a mere track in the jungle. A succession of small hills 
had to be crossed (the Malays declare that there are thirty- 
three of them) the last and highest of which is called Belakang 


^ Ismail, Penghuiu of Chero Tukun; Mat Puteh, Penghulu of Junjong; 
Baud, Penghulu of Pijangan ; Jamal, Penghulu of "Chempadak ; and 
Lanang, PenghMu of Tasek, 
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p^raii- About half way over the range I crossed a stream 

ed Prenggan Tunjong, just above a small waterfall. This 

caiiea i ^ after crossmer 


stream run "into the Tasek River. The descen^t after «os£ng 


,1 irverrsteep, but the country on the other side is 

In^eMor a long distance. After leaving the hills, the path 
rUs through lofty forest with patches of grass here 

Tiid there shewing where former clearings have been made, 
anJ taer , ^ a.nd very winding river. 

iL route then"lay along the sandy bed of stream which 
1VP repeatedly crossed to avoid going lound all the turning.., 
mid finally bdre off towards the left to a deserted 
formerly occupied by one Hadi, who, with five others was 
handed at Bukit Tengah some years ago for a gang robbery 
" ^“niurrler at Tasek village. A tew fruit trees remain, but 
ftw place is rapidly relapsing into iungle. A little further on 
caSeto thesirdangRiver,which runs into the Krian, a day s 
ourney (according to my guides) from the place where I 
criLed it. I noticed two Malay graves on the bank of the 
river at this spot. A little beyond^the river, the track which 
we had been following joins a much broader path, which runs 
from the village of Sungei Serdang to some tin-mines on Sun- 
Ui Trap, which had lately been established by a number of Su- 
Ltra Malavs {orang rawah), refugees from Larut. Avoiding 
the village of Sungei Serdang (thirty houses), which was, I was 
told, a Considerable distance off on our right and would have 
been out of our way though it would have afforded shefter 
for the night, we followed the road to the left for some dis- 
tance, and then turned off (again to the left) alonp path 
ftqdinp- to Dingin. Finding that it was impossible to reach 
Mntf, much lets Seluma, on that evening I halted at about 
-i! *10 p.m. on a piece of rising ground called Serdang Kudong, 
md Lmped out for the night in the jungle. On Saturday, 
October loth, we startedagain soon after 6 a.m., and leached 
Sungei Trap in about half an hour. It is a larger nver than 
The Serdanl, and, like it, runs into the Krian. We followed 
the course of the Sungei Trap for some distance, ^rossnig it 
four times to avoid making circuits. The path was a tolerab y 
well beaten track, and the walking was easy enough, except 
where swamps had to be crossed. At Sungei Krismg, a com- 
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bmation of swamp and river, I heard at 745 a.m. three volleys 
of musketry fired some distance off. I learnt afterwards at 
Selama that they had been fired by the Police there under the 
Colonial Secretary (Mr. J. W. W. Birch) as a salute on hoist- 
ing the British flag. The next stream which I crossed was 
Sungei Kasai, near which (at Sungei Buliih) there was a de- 
serted house formerly occupied by some Perak Malays who had 
opened a tin mine here without success. Near this place we 
met two Malays proceeding from Dingin to Sungei Kechil, 
who w^ere induced to return and guide us to Selama, as my 
own guides did not profess to know anything of the route 
beyond Dingin. After passing another swamp (Sungei Ten- 
gas River) we crossed the lower part of Bukit Tengas, the 
only hill on the way after leaving Hadi’s ka 7 npong. After 
descending the hill, we soon struck the Sungei Tengas, the 
stream of which we followed until its junction with the 
Sungei Dingin, which runs into the Krian, At this place 
there is a large clearing, Paddy was growing on recently 
cleared ground, and there were several houses surrounded by 
small plantations of Indian corn and plantains. At the junc- 
tion of the two rivers, the stream was almost choked by large 
logs of timber ready to be made up into rafts and floated 
down the Dingin River to the Krian and thence to the Penang 
market. At a short distance beyond the Dingin River we 
reached the house of the Chinese wood-cutters, twelve in all, 
to whom the timber belonged. They had a shed full of rat- 
tans as well. Two creeks of the Krian River were next suc- 
cessively crossed, and at i p.m. we reached the Krian River it- 
self. At this point the Malay facilities for crossing the river, 
which is very rapid, are some sunken logs to serve as footing 
and a slack rattan line fastened to trees on either side with 
which to steady oneself. My party were spared the necessity 
of testing the value of this apparatus by the timely appear- 
ance of two boats bound for Mahang (further up the river) by 
which we were ferried across. The place where we crossed 
the river was considerably above Kwala Selama (Che Kar- 
im’s settlement), and we had a long walk through the forest, 
passing several houses of wood-cutters and boat-builders, to 
the Selama River, which we reached about 3 p.m. 
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I was hospitably receive at Salema by Che Karim, and 
met there the Colonial Secretary and the officers who had 
accompanied him. They had reached Selama on the pre- 
vious (Friday) evening. As I ascertained from Mr. Birch 
that there was no prospect of any occurrence in which my 
services or those of my Malays were likely to be called for, I 
left Selama on the following morning by boat^ and returned 
to Butterworth. 

The route which I followed to Selama is not the best one. 
Instead of starting from Tasek, bought to have started from 
Sungei Kechil near the boundary pillar on the right bank 
of the Krian, and so have avoided the route over the thirty- 
three hills. I am told that there is a good path from Sungei 
Kechil to Sungei Serdang; thence the route is as I have 
described it, but Selama would have been sooner reached if, 
instead of proceeding on foot from Dingin, I had gone by 
boat down that river to the point of its debouchure into the 
Krian, which is close to the Kwala Selama. The swamps 
and rivers are the principal obstacles to be encountered in 
making a good bridle-road from Sungei Kechil to Dingin, 
and the difficulties which they present are not serious, for I 
passed nothing except the Krian River which was not forda- 
ble. I saw no signs of stone suitable for road-making except 
in one place. After passing Sungei Trap, the present path is 
well defined in most places, but muddy and slippery in gene- 
ral and often blocked up by fallen logs. Leeches abound. 

I met only two parties of natives on the road in the whole 
distance, and I noticed fresh tracks of elephants and a tiger, 
showing that the road is not very much used. 

W. E. M. 

Butterworth, Province Wellesley, 

October, 18^4, 



Mr. R. B. SHARPE ON BIRDS FROM 
PfiRAK. 


fFrom the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 
London, May ^rd, i88j,) 

On a second collection of birds formed by Mr. L. Wrav 
in the mountains of Perak, Malay Peninsula. By R. Bowdler 
Sharpe, F.L.S , F.Z.S., &c., Zoological Department, British 
Museum.' 

( Plates xxxvn & xxxviii.) 

Mr. L. Wray, the Curator of the Perak Museum, has for- 
warded me another interesting collection of birds, amongst 
which are several novelties. The circumstances under which 
the collection was made are best explained by the following 
letter from Mr. Wray himself : — 

Perak Museum. 

Perak, Straits, Settlements^ 
November igth, 1886, 

^‘My Dear Sir, 

“ In accordance with the promise contained in my last 
letter, I now send you a collection of 51 bird-skins, which I 
made during a six weeks^ stay on the hills in the months of 
September and October. Although it is not to be considered 
a complete collection, still, from the difficulty experienced in 
getting fresh species during the latter part of the time, I fancy 
it is a fairly representative one. 

The house in which I have been staying, and near which 
the collection was made, is about 4,400 feet above the sea- 
level, and there is only one other peak near which is higher, 
and that reaches to 4,700 feet. No other hills in the range, 
at least for many miles, rise higher than 5,600 feet. This 
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range, which is known as the Larut Range, is more or less 
connected on the North at the watershed of the Perak River 
with the main range of the peninsula. It is covered with 
dense unbroken forest from base to peaks, without any elevated 
open or grass lands. 

Besides the birds mentioned in the list, I repeatedly heard 
the cry of the Argus Pheasant ( A . giganteus) , and 1 found 
their dancing-places at about 3,000 to 3,500 feet. I saw also 
examples of three or four species of hornbills and a green- 
headed bee-eater, but was not able to get specimens of them. 

**’ Below 3,000 feet the hill forms become scarce, and the 
low-country ones begin to appear. The temperature at 3,300 
feet on the hills ranges from about 56^ to 76° in the shade, and 
at the higher stations from 50° to 72^. Judging from the 
records of the past six years, there are no regular seasons in 
Perak. The rainfall on the Larut hills is from 200 to 250 
inches per annum. 

“lam, yours truly, 

L. WRAY, Junior/^ 


Mr. Wray^S collection is divided into two parts, the first 
consisting of some low-country forms, a list of which I give 
for the sake of the notes appended by the collector. The 
latter are placed in inverted commas. 

1. — Oriolus xanthonotus, Horsf. 

“No, 77. — Larut. Irides and bill red.” 

2. — Lalage culminata* 

“No. 74. — ? .Larut. Irides dark brown.” 

3. — Trichixus pyrrhopyga, 

“ No. 76. — § Blanja. Irides brown.” 

4. — Pitta granatina. 

“No. 72. — (J.Blanja. Irides brown; bill and legs black.*’ 

5. — Calyptomena viridis. 

“No. 73. — cJ. Larut. Irides dark brown; bill yellowish.” 

6. — Eurylmmus ochromelas, 

“No. 75. — ? .Larut. Irides pale yellow; bill cobalt-blue, 
with yellow markings on the upper mandible.” 
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Harpactes kasuniba, 

68. — (^.Larut. Irides crimson; bill and skin of 
face cobalt-blue. Fairly common in big jungle.'' 
g , — Halcyon concreta. 

“No. 70. — c?Bill black above, bright yellow beneath; 
irides brown." 

— Ptilopus jambii^ 

“No. 69. — d" $ . Irides white; bill yellow; feet and 
legs red. Very rare in Perak. These specimens 
were collected in Kinta in July." 
jQ , — Osmotrerofi fulmcollis. 

“No. 71. — S* Kinta. Irides white; feet and legs red. 

I have only seen two or three of these pigeons." 

I have quoted the following papers, which relate to the 
Ornithology of the Malayan Peninsula, though most of them 
treat of the lower country on the w’estern side : — 

Hume, A. O. A First Tentative List of the Birds of the 
Western Half of the Malay Peninsula, Str. F., 1879, 
pp. 37-72. 

The Birds of the Western Half of the Malay Peninsu- 
la. Tom. cit. pp. 151-163. 

Kelham, H. R. Ornithological Notes made in the Straits 
Settlements and in the Western State of the Malay 
Peninsula. Ibis, 1881, pp. 362-395, 501-532. 

The same. Ibis, 1882, pp. i — 18, 185-204. 

SALVADOR!, T. Catalogo di una collezione di Uccelli fatta 
nella parte occidentale di Sumatra dal Prof. Odoardo 
Beccari. Ann. Mus. Civic Genov. XIV, pp, 169-253 
(1879); 

The following is a list of the second collection made by 
Mr. Wray in the mountains, examples of some species not 
being sent to the British Museum : — 

Neopus 7 nalayensis (Temm.); Sharpe, Cat. B. i., p. 2 K 1 ; 
Hume, Str. F. 1979, p. 44. 

“No. 18. — $ 5 . This eagle is the only large species that 
I have seen on the hills. It is fairly common, and usually 
flies about in small parties of four or five." (Not sent.) 

, Spizaetus limnaetus^ (RafH.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. i., p. 272. 
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Limnaetus caligatuSy Hume, Str. F. 1879, p. 44; Kelham, 
Ibis, 1881, p. 366 ; Salvad. Ann. Mus. Civic. Genov, xiv, p. 

172— ( i 879)- 

No. 19. On opening my window early one morning I saw 
one of these hawk-eagles sitting with crest erected on a stump 
of a tree, only about thirty yards from the house, and brought 
it down with a shot from my revolver. A second specimen 
was shot by my collector while perched on a branch of a tree 
quite near the ground, but was never found, as in searching 
for it the man got bitten on the leg by a snake (Trimeresurm 
gramineusjj and gave up the search. These were the only 
two birds seen of this species.^’ (Not sent.) 

Spilornis bachay Sharpe, Cat. B. i., p. 290 ; Hume, Str. F. 
1879, p. 44 ; Salvad, t. c., p. 173. 

“ No. 64. $ . Irides bright yellows I only saw” one pair of 
these birds, one of which I was fortunate enough to be able 
to shoot.^^ 

The specimen sent is very dark and almost as deeply 
coloured as typical Javan birds, certainly exceeding that 
of Malaccan specimens. The feathers on the hind neck 
and mantle are edged with sandy rufous. Wing 14.5 inches. 

Glaucidium brodieiy (Burt.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. ii., p. 212 

{1875)- 

“No. 57. $. Irides yellow. Only one specimen of this 
pygmy owlet was seen.'^ 

Syrnium newarense (Hodgs.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B. ii., p. 281 
(1875). 

“ No. 65. 9 . Irides yellow. I found this owl seated on a 
branch of a small tree in a very dark ravine, and it was some 
time before I could decide whether it was a bird or some dead 
leaves.^^ 

This specimen is rather small, but there can scarcely be any 
question about its being identical with vS*. newarense and not 
with S.. Maingayiy which is the yellow-faced form found in the 
Malay Peninsula (cf. Hume, Str. F. vi., p. 27). As a rule 
S. Maingayi and indranee have perfectly uniform faces of 
a deep ochreous colour, but one specimen (?) from Coonoor 
has the face dusky and barred with blackish, exactly as in 
S, newarensey and therefore it shows either that the S, newa- 
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reuse OCCMX& in the Nilghiris, or else that the latter range con- 
tains an intermediate form between newarense S. in- 

The specimen sent by Mr. Wray has the wing 4 inches. 
It is evidently a very old bird, being very dark above and very 
coarsely barred below, with a dark band across the chest, 
where the cross-bars are not so distinct The face is deep 
rufous-ochre, with a few indistinct blackish cross-bars. Alto- 
gether the specimen may be said to belong to the eastern race 
oi Syrnhim newarense, with a tolerably uniform ochreous face. 
Such specimens are found in Formosa, Assam, Manipur and 
Sikkim, where a perfect gradation takes place between Syr-^ 
mum newarensej leaving it absolutely impossible to draw any 
line between eastern and western examples. 

Ortolus consangiiineuSj^dLrdXz.'w 

^^No. 59. — Irides crimson; bill pale blue-grey. The 
female is black, without the red breast- and wing-spots. It is 
not a common bird. The range seems to be from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet, but I have a specimen shot in Kinta at not more 
than 100 or 200 feet above the sea-level, at the foot of the 
central range of the peninsula.^^ 

The specimen sent is identical with one of the typical 
specimens collected by Mr. Carl Bock, and now in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

Bhrin^a remifer (Temm.); Sharpe, Cat. B. iii., p. 257 
(1877). 

^‘No. 46. — c? ? • Irides red-brown. The long tail-feathers 
of most of the males have no webs on their shafts, excepting 
on the racket-ends, the portion covered by the ordinary tail 
being quite naked. I obtained two males with webs on the 
shafts, under the shorter tail-feathers, and was at first uncer- 
tain whether these might not be two species ; but as no dif- 
ference was observable in the tails of the females (the upper 
portion of the long tail-feathers being webbed in every speci- 
men), it seems more probable that the bird with the webbed 
upper parts of the long feathers are young males.’ ^ 

This is interesting, as continning the range of the species 
southward from Tenasserim, but it is also known from Java. 

Artamides larutemis^ sp. n. 
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‘■‘No. 3c. — (J. Irides brown* The female has a lighter 
head than the male. Fly usually in pairs or small parties.” 

A large representative of A. larvatiis, from which it differs 
in its purer grey colourationj blacker chin and cheeks, and 
by the colour of the under tail-coverts^ which are white wash- 
ed with ashy grey. The under wing-coverts are also for the 
most part white, but in both these cases the plumage may not 
be fully mature. 

Adult male. General colour above uniform dark pearly 
grey, lesser wing-coverts like the back; median and greater 
coverts dark cindery grey, edged with pearly grey; bastard- 
■wing, primary-coverts and quills black, fringed with ashy 
.grey, margined with broader and paler grey on the seconda- 
ries, the innermost narrowly fringed wdth whitish at the ends; 
upper tail-coverts like the back; centre tail-feathers ashy grey, 
blackish towards the ends, the remainder black tipped with 
an ashy-grey spot, increasing in extent towards the outer- 
most, which is also pale ashy along the outer web; crown of 
head like the back ; a line across the base of the forehead, 
lores, feathers round the eye, end fore part of cheeks black; 
sides of face, ear-coverts, cheeks, and throat blackish, with 
an ashy shade, shading off paler on the lower throat and fore 
neck; remainder of under-surface of body deep pearly grey, 
a little lighter than the back; thighs dark slaty grey; under 
tail-coverts white, grey near the vent, the rest of the coverts 
marked with ashy grey ; under wing-coverts grey, or grey 
varied with white bars; axillaries grey; quills below dusky, 
ashy white along the inner edge. Total length 1 1 inches, 
culmen 1.05, wing 6.45, tail 4.4, tarsus 0.95, 

Pericrocotus igneus^ Blyth; Sharpe, Cat. B. iv., p. 78; HuME 
Str. F. 1879, p. 57. 

‘^No. 53. — Irides brown. Not common. Only one 

specimen of this minivet w^as obtained.” 

. Cryptolopha trivigata (StrickL); Sharpe, Cat. B. iv._y p. 396 ; 
Salvad. t. c., p. 204. 

“No. 44. — ? . irides dark brown.” 

Compared with specimens from West Java and Sumatra. 

Rhipidura albkollis (V.); Sharpe, Cat. B. iv. p, 317. 

“No. 31. — Irides brown. These fantails are restless 
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and active in their habits, flitting about with their tails spread 
out and hardly ever for a moment still. This species and the 
one found in the low country {R, javayiica) are said to be 
mad by the Malays, from the absurd and restless way in 
which they are always hopping and turning about. The pre- 
sent species I always found in small flocks, and almost inva- 
riably with quaker thrushes {Alcippe)^ Racket-tailed dron- 
gos ^ (Rhinocickla mitata) and other birds. It frequents 
dense jungle, and has a sweet clear Httie song.’' 

The only difference between the specimen sent and others 
from various parts of India seems to be that the white tips to 
the tail-feathers are rather larger and not ashy white, but 
pure white. Tenasserim specimens, however, seem to be 
intermediate. 

Niltava gran dis, Hodgs.; Sharpe, P. Z. S. 1886, p. 351. 

‘‘No. 38. — c?v Irides browm. Only one specimen seen in 
this stage of plumage.'^ 

The specimen is a young bird in spotted dress. 

Muscicapula maculata (Tick.); Sharpe, Cat. B. iv., p. 207; 
Salvad. t. c., p. 203 (1884), 

“No, 36. — Irides brown. Quite common about 3,500 

feet.’’ 

Copsychus musicus (Raffl.); Sharpe, Cat. B. vii., p. 63 ; 
Hume, Str. F. 1879, p. 64; Kelham, t. c., p. 515 ; Salvad. t. c., 
p. 236. 

“No. 52. — Only found on clearings of the hills.” (Not 
sent.) 

Myiophoneus, sp, inc. 

“No. 54. — $ ? . It is found in the rocky ravines and river- 
beds of the hills from 1,000 feet or so to nearly 4,000 feet, 
but is a rare and shy bird.’^ (Not sent) 

Mr. Wray supposes this bird to be M. Te?nmincki, and 
says that it agrees with Jerdons description of that species. 

I think it will probably be M, eugenii. 

I ole tickelli (Blyth ) Sharpe, Cat. B, vi., p. 60. 

Hypsipetes tickelli^ Hume and Davison, Str. F. vi., P, 296. 

“No. 39. c??- Irides red-brown. Has an erectile crest. 
It is common above 3,500 feet, either solitary or in pairs. It 
hawks for insects, and also eats vegetable matter.” ' 
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There is a slight difference between the birds of P6rak and 
typical I. tickelli from Tenasserim. The Perak birds are rather 
darker, more ashy below, and decidedly more dingy olive on 
the flanks. These dull colours may, however, be due in great 
part to worn nesting-plumage, of which Mr. Wray^S speci- 
mens bear evidence. 

Trochaloptemm peninsulss^ sp. n. (Plate xxxvii.) 

No. 25. 5 $ . Irides brown. Usually seen in the under- 
growth, but sometimes on the higher trees. One pair that I 
shot on a fair sized tree had beenieedingon some large green 
seeds. There were also partly digested remains of insects in 
both of their stomachs. This bird has a pretty clear song, 
and roosts low down in the under-growth.^^ 

This species finds its nearest ally in T. melanostigma of 
Tenasserim, resembling that speceies in the black wing-spot 
formed by the primary-coverts, but it differs in many import- 
ant points, -which may be summarized as follows : — 

1. A darker chestnut crown. 

2. The back chestnut-brown instead of ashy. 

9. Ear-coverts dingy rufous browm, not ashy. 

4 Breast chestnut-brown instead of ashy. 

The following is a description of the sexes of 7'. penin- 

Adult male. General colour above reddish brown, a trifle 
more olivaceous towards the lower back and rump ; scapulars 
like the back ; lesser and median coverts like the back, the 
latter slightly washed with rufous, greater coverts maroon-red; 
bastard-wing black, externally golden or maroon, the outer 
feather olive, greenish externally ; primary coverts black, 
forming a large patch ; quills blackish, externally olive-yellow 
with a golden lustre, rather brighter on the primaries ; inner 
secondaries inclining to ashy grey towards the ends, which 
are edged with black ; upper tail-coverts like the back ; tail- 
feathers dusky, externally golden olive ; crown of head deep 
chestnut as far as the occiput ; nape and hind neck like the 
back, the former slightly tinged with rufous ; lores and feathers 
over the eye black ; sides of hinder crown dark ashy, forming a 
patch converging on the nape ; sides of face, ear-coverts and 
cheeks dark rufous brown, blackish below the eye and on the 
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chin ; throat and fore neck deep chestnut, becoming paler and 
more rufous-brown on the breast and abdomen ; the sides of 
body and flanks somewhat duller brown ; thighs and under 
tail-coverts dull rufous brown ; under wing-coverts and axilla- 
ries like the sides of the breast ; quills below blackish, ashy 
along the inner edge. Total length lo inches, culmen 0.95, 
wing 4.1, tail 4.5, tarsus 1.5. 

Adult female. Similar to the male. Total length 10 
inches, culmen 0.95, wing 3.8, tail 4.3, tarsus 1.4. 

Po?naiorlunus Wrayij sp, n. 

^^No. 24.— d ? • Irides brown. This bird has a loud, 
clear, and rather pleasing song. It frequents the under- 
growth and often the ground, going about in pairs. Stomach 
contained insects.^’ 

This species represents P. tickelli m the Perak mountains, 
but it is everywhere much darker in plumage, the head being 
dusky brown, inclining to dark ashy. The tail is black 
instead of rufous-browm. 

The following is a description of the typical pair of birds: — 

Adult female. General colour above reddish brown, with 
indistinct dusky cross-bars under certain lights; lower back 
and rump slightly more olivaceous; upper tail-coverts again 
reddish brown; lesser and median coverts reddish brown like 
the back; greater coverts, bastard-wing, primary-coverts, and 
quills blackish brown, externally reddish brown, inclining to 
chestnut on the quills ; tail-feathers blackish, w^ashed external- 
ly with reddish brown, especially towards the base of the fea- 
thers, which are indistinctly barred with dusky under certain 
lights ; crown of head more dusky brown than the back, and 
only slightly washed with rufous ; lores ashy whitish ; behind 
the eye a bare spot ; no distinct eyebrow, but a streak above 
the ear-coverts, formed by the white longitudinal centres of 
the feathers, larger and more distinct down the sides of the 
neck ; ear-coverts pale brown, followed by a reddish band 
down the sides of the neck ; cheeks, throat, breast, and centre 
of abdomen white; sides of neck dusky brown, with some 
longitudinal white stripes intermingled ; fore neck and breast 
with dusky margins to some of the feathers ; sides of 
breast and of abdomen ashy grey, mottled with lanceolato 
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streaks of white, narrower on the latter; sides of body and 
flanks uniform reddish brown ; thighs and under tail-coverts 
also reddish brown ; under wing coverts and axillaries dark 
ashy ; quills below dusky blackish, more ashy along the inner 
edge. Total length lo inches, culmen 1.7, wing 4.1, tail 3.95, 
tarsus^ '1: 55. 

Adult male. — Similar to the female, but not so strongly 
streaked with white down the side of the neck. Total length 
10 inches, culmen 1,65, wing 4,0, tarsus 1*6. 

I have described the female, as the male is moulting and has 
not got its perfect tail. 

Corythocichla leucostictaj sp. n. 

*^No. 37. — Irides crimson. Frequents the under- 

grow^th usually in pairs, and has an unusually loud song for 
such a small bird.” 

Compared with C. striata the present species is more ashy 
both above and below^, and is easily distinguished by the white 
dots on the coverts and quills, these being fulvous in C. striata. 
The throat is distinctly mottled with blackish (not ashy) 
centres to the feathers. 

Adult male. — General colour above ashy brown, with a 
slight ruddy tinge; all the feathers edged with black, produc- 
ing a mottled appearance; rump not so distinctly mottled; 
wing-coverts like the back, and edged with black in the same 
manner, each having a tiny white spot at the tip ; bastard- 
wing, primary coverts, and quills blackish, externally olive 
brown, a little more ruddy on the latter ; all the quills with a 
tiny white spot at the end, larger on the inner secondaries; 
tail feathers dark brown ; externally reddish brown ; head like 
the back, and mottled with black edgings in the same manner ; 
lores and a distinct broad eyebrow ashy grey; sides of face 
dull ashy, shaded with brown on the ear-coverts, and having 
a faint moustache of whitish near the gape; cheeks uniform 
ashy grey; throat white, mottled with dark ashy-grey centres 
to the feathers; remainder of under surface of body dull 
ashy brown, with dusky centres; the sides of the body brown- 
er, becoming more rufous on the flanks and under tail-coverts 
axillaries and under wing-coverts olive-brown. Total length 
5.4 inches, culmen 0.7, wing 2,5, tail 1.8, tarsus 0.95. 
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Adult female. — Similar to the male^ but rather paler in 
colour. Total length 5.2 inches, 0.7, wing 2,55, tail 

1.75, tarsus 0,9. 

Siva sordiday^ Hume; Sharpe, Cat. B. vii., p. 641. 

^^No. 33.— Irides white. This hill-tit is not often seen, 
so far as my experience goes. During bad stormy weather 
it seems to disappear altogether, probably taking refuge in 
the sheltered valleys/^ 

A young bird, belonging to S. sordida or a closely allied 
species, and certainly quite distinct from S. cyanoptera. It 
has rather a long tail, and is yellower underneath than the 
type of S* sordida} and a comparison of fully adult birds is 
desirable. 

Alcippe per acensis, sp. n. 

^^No. 32.— Irides brown. This bird is common on the 
higher parts of the hills. It has a loud and musical song.^^ 

By the absence of the white eyelids this new species ought 
to be allied to Alcippe phseocephala and A. cinerea; but it 
has a very distinct black band running down the sides of the 
neck, thus showing its affinity to A. nipalensis. It is, in fact, 
closely allied to the latter species, but may be distinguished 
by the want of the white ring of feathers round the eye. 

Adult. — General colour above warm brown from the lower 
mantle downwards; the upper tail-coverts like the back; 
wing-coverts like the back; bastard-wing, primary-coverts, 
and quills dusky brown, externally like the back; the prima- 
ries edged with fulvous brown; tail-feathers brown exter- 
nally like the back; crown of head, occiput, nape, hind neck, 
and upper mantle dark slaty grey, with a black streak extend- 
ing from above the eye to the upper back; lores ashy white; 
feathers round eye, ear-coverts, and sides of neck ashy grey, 
lighter on the cheeks, which incline to ashy white like the 
throat; fore neck, breast, and abdomen creamy white; the 
sides of body and flanks light brown, darkening on the latter; 
thighs and under tail-coverts light brown; under wing-coverts 
and axillaries whity brown ; quills below dusky, ashy whitish 
along the inner edge. Total length 5.4 inches, culmen 0.5, 
wing 2.5, tail 2.5, tarsus 0.75. 

Minla soror^ sp. n. (Plate XXXVIIL fig., i.) 
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No. 42. (J. Irides dark brown.^’ 

Closely allied to M. castaneiceps, from which it differs in its 
much larger size, darker olive-brown colouration, and deep 
chestnut, not orange, edging to the quills. 

Adult. — General colour above olive-brown, more distinctly 
olive on the lower back and rump ; the mantle with narrow 
pale shaft-streaks, not very distinct ; lesser and median coverts 
like the back ; quills dusky blackish, externally olive-brown ; 
the primaries edged with chestnut towards the base ; the outer 
primaries margined with white ; upper tail-coverts like the 
back ; tail feathers ashy-brown, externally olive-brown ; crown 
of head and nape bright chestnut, the feathers mesially streaked 
with rufous shaft-lines, white towards the forehead ; lores and 
feathers round and below the eye sulphur-yellow ; ear-coverts 
with a black streak along the upper part, surmounted by a 
streak of sulphur-yellow; remainder of ear-covert yellow streak- 
ed with black, and with a black stripe below, separating them 
from the cheeks, which, with the throat and under surface of 
body, are pale yellowish buff ; the feathers of the cheeks and 
throat slightly mottled with brown tips; sides of body and 
flanks olive-brown ; thighs olive-brown ; under tail-coverts yel- 
lowish white, with dusky centres ; under wing-coverts and 
axillaries pale-yellow ; quills below dusky, ashy yellowish along 
the inner edge. Total length 4.7 inches, cuimeii 0.55, wing 
2.6, tail 2.0, tarsus 0.85. 

Stachyris nigriceps^ Hodgs. ; Sharpe, Cat. B. vii., p. 532, 
(1883). 

“ No. 56. g. Irides brown.’' 

Apparently identical with Himalayan specimens. 

Cyanoderfna chrye^a (Hodgs.) ; Sharpe, Notes Leydon 
Mus. vi., p. 173 (1884). 

Sachyridopsis chryssea (Hodgs.); Sharpe, Cat. B. vii,, p. 601. 

“ No. 35. Irides brown. Male and female similar.” 

The specimen sent seems to me to be inseparable from S, 
chryswa. It is a trifle less distinctly streaked on the head, 
showing an approach to 5 *. asstmilisy but it has the brillant 
throat of , 5 *. chrysma. 

Phyllergates cumllatus (Temm.) ; Sharpe, Cat. B, vii., p, 
229— (1883). 
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“No. 50. Irides light brown. Only seen in dense 
jungle.” 

Identical with Javan specimens. 

Sutoria macuHcollis (Moore); Sharpe, Cat. B. vii, n. 218 
(1883). 

“ No. 51. $ . Irides light brown. Shot in a clearing at 3,300 
feet.” ° ” 

Pteruthms xralatus, Tickell ; Hume and Davison Str 
F. vi., p. 368 (1878). ’ 

“ No. 34. $ . Irides brown. This bird is fairly common on 
the higher parts of the hills.” 

Slightly smaller than the typical P. sralatus (wing 3.1) 
but not specifically separable. P. cameranoi , of Salvador! 
(t. c., p. 232) is undoubtedly the same. 

^thopyga Wrayi, sp. n. (Plate xxxviii, fig. 2). 

“No. 41. $. Irides dark brown. This honey-sucker is 
very plentiful in the jungle, on the tops of the hills, and in 
the clearings. I have not observed it lower than 3,000 feet. 
There is another species of honey-sucker, but I was not able 
to get a specimen of it.’^ 

This species is the Malayan representative of ^thopyga 
sanguinipectus, from which it may be diistinguished by its 
black, non-metallic throat and fore-neck. ^ 

Adult male. General colour above dark crimson on the 
mantle and back ; scapulars black ; on the rump a patch of 
sulphur-yellow; bastard-wing, primary-coverts and quills black- 
ish, a little browner on the edge of the latter ; upper tail-cov- 
erts metallic violet-blue ; tail-feathers black, the long centre 
ones externally metallic violet-blue ; crown of head metallic 
violet-blue, with a purple reflection ; lores, sides of face, and 
ear-coverts black ; cheeks metallic blue, forming a mousta- 
chial streak ; throat, fore neck and chest velvety black, the 
sides of the latter dark crimson enclosed by black ; breast 
abdomen, sides of body and flanks pale olive-greenish, yellower 
on the centre of the breast, which is also streaked wi4i black 
and just below the velvety black of the upper breast are some 
tiny longitudinal streaks of scarlet ; on the sides of the body 
and flanks a tuft of pale yellow ; thighs and under tail-coverts 
like the breast ; under wing coverts and axillaries yellow, with 
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white bases ; quills below dusky blackish, white along the inner 
edge. Total length 5 inches, culmen 0.7, wing 2.0, tail li 
middle feathers 2.6, tarsus 0.5. * ’ 

Arachnothera magna^ Hodgs. ; Shelley, Monogr. Nect dI 
"112, ■ fig. I. ■' 

No. 26. Irides brown. Feet and legs bright orange* 
bill black. Female much larger than the male. A very active 
bird, with a loud harsh note.''' 

AracJmothera longirosfris (Lath.); Shelley, t. c., pL n^j 
Hume, Str. F., 1879, p. 55; Kelham, t. c., p. 501 ; Salvad., t. c.’ 
p. 214. 

“No. 25 — Irides brown. I only saw these spider-hunters 
once, wdien a large party of them were fluttering on the tops 
of some small trees, making a continual chirping." 

Dicmim ignipecttis (Hodgs.); Sharpe, Cat. B. x., p, 41. 

“No. 49. — Irides brown." 

A specimen in bad condition, but apparently identical with 
others from the Himalayas. 

Deudrophila aziirea (Less.); Salvad. t. c. p. 21 1. 

“No. 55. — $. Irides white; skin round eyes white; legs 
and bill blue-grey. Sexes alike. This pretty little nuthatch 
frequents the densest parts of the jungle, usually in the ravi- 
nes, and seems to prefer the trunks of the largest trees to 
hunt for insects, &c. Is seen singly or in small parties of 
three or four." 

Count Salvadori finds fault with Gray’s figure of this spe- 
cies, and says that the feet in the dried skins from Sumatra 
were greenish, not yellow; but it is probable that they became 
yellow in time, and certainly our Java skins have yellow legs; 
but a Timor specimen has them dark, like the Perak bird. 
Both the last-named specimens are duller blue on the back 
than the Java specimens. 

Zoster ops auriventerj Hume; Sharpe, Cat. B. ix. p., 163. 

“No. 43. — $ , Irides yellow-brown." 

Motacilla melanope, Pali.; Sharpe, Cat. B. x., p. 497 
(1885). 

Calohates melanope, Hume, Str. F., 1879, pp. 65, 161; 
Salvad., t. c., p. 236. 
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“No. 40. — c?* dark brown. Males and females 

'"alike,”.., ■ , ■ . s 01 ■ ' ' 'r> 

Hiriindo ^utturalis (Scop.); Sharpe, Cat. B, x., p. 134 

(1885); Hume, Str. R, 1879, p, 47; Kelham, t. c., p. 372. 

“No. 62. — <?. Irides dark brown. Very plentiful on the 
summits of the hills. 

Apparently an adult male before the winter moult. 
Nyctiornis amicfus (Temm.); Dresser, Monogr. Merop., 

pLdv: . ■ 

“No. 29. — ? . This bird is partial to the lower trees and 
bushes in the forest, and extends from the plains up to the 
very top of the hills. The nest is made in a hole excavated 
in a bank of earth, in the same way as with the merops. 

“It makes a sort of laughing noise, something like ^Kar-ka- 
ka-ka-ka-ka-kar.^ It was some time before I was able to 
identify this bird as the caller, until I shot one in the act. 
The amount of red on the head and throat varies very much; 
and in one the plumage was wholly green, excepting the tail, 
which was the same as in the normally coloured bird.” 

Hierococcyx fugax, Horsf.; Hume, Str. R, 1879, p. 53; 
Kelham, t. c., p. 391; Salvad., t. c., p. 185. 

“No. 61. — ?. Irides brownish yellow. This was the 
only member of the family Cunalidae that I met with.” 
Cyanops Ramsayt, 

Megalasnia Ramsayij Wald.; Hume and Davison, Str. F., vi., 
p. 152. 

“No. 20. — c? ? . Irides brown. This barbet is common 
above 3,500 feet.” 

This is a Tenasserim species, not previously known to 
occur to the south of that province. 

Megaldsma ooti. 

Cyanops ootij Salvad., t. c., p. 180, 

“No. 21. — $ . Irides red-brown. I did not meet with this 
species higher than 3,500 feet, nor lower than 3,000 feet. It 
is plentiful, but, from its frequenting the tops of tall trees, is 
difficult to shoot. Both of these barbets are very noisy 
birds.” 

Psilopogon pyrolophus, S, Miill.; Sharpe, P. Z. S., 1886, p, 
352; Salvad., t. c., p. 178. 
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‘‘No. 14. — I observed one male of this species with the 
tinder tail-coverts scarlet; and another with them green, with 
the extreme tips of the feathers tinged -with scarlet. It is a 
very silent bird, and only occasionally utters a harsh note 
something like that of a wood-pecker.’' ^ 

Chrysophlegma inalaccense (Lath.); Hargitt, Ibis, 1886, p. 
276. / 

Callolophus inalaccensis^ Hume, Str. F., 1879, P* 5^; Sal- 
vad., t. c., p. 182. 

^‘No. 23. — ?. Irides brown. A low-country form. The 
specimen sent ^vas shot at nearly 4,600 feet.” 

Gecinus chlorolophus, 

^‘No. 22. — d- Irides crimson. The only wood-pecker 
seen in the higher parts of the hills. 

Lepocesies porphyromelas, 

Blythipicus porphyromelas , Hume, Str. F., 1879, p, 52. 

‘*No. 58. — c?. Irides brown.” 

Miglyptes grammithorax, Malh.; Hargitt, Ibis, 1884, p- 
191. 

Meiglyptes tristiSj Hume, Str. F., 1879, p. 52; Kelham, 
t. c., p. 388; Salvad., t. c., p. 184. 

^*'No. 63. — cJ. Irides brown.” 

Vivia innorninata (Burt.); Salvad., t. c., p. 184. 

‘'No. 48. — $. Irides brown. This pretty little piculet 
seems to be rare, as I only met with it once. 1 saw a small 
bird on the almost vertical branch of a shrub, pecking at it in 
the same way as a w^ood-pecker, and took it to be a nuthatch 
until I shot it.” 

I showed Mr. Wray’s specimen to my friend Mr. FIarGITT, 
who pronounced it identical with Himalayan examples. By 
the discovery of the species in the Larut mountains its range 
to the southward is much extended, though it occurred to 
Dr. Beccari in Sumatra. 

Carpophaga hadia (Raffl.); Hume, Str. F., 1879, P* ^ 7 - 

"No. 45. — Irides greyish white; feet and eyes crimson-red. 
I have also collected this pigeon on the plains near the man- 
grove-swmmps, in May and June, though it is not by any 
means common, and does not seem to have been noticed by 
collectors in the Straits. Like C. insignis of Hodgson, it 
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appears to descend from the hills to the plains during the 
month of Aprils May and June.’^ 

Macropygiaj sp. 

‘‘No. 6o.— Irides pale brown, with an inner ring of 
white; legs dull lake-red. Only one specimen of this hand- 
some tree-dove was procured^ so it is probably rare. I shot 
it at upwards of 4,000 feet. 

“Some three years ago I shot a small reddish-brown dove„ 
about 9 or 10 inches in length, near the top of the Larut hills, 
but unfortunately the skin was not preserved. I also found 
a nest belonging to the same species, which was built of 
twigs and contained white eggs. It 'was on the top of a small 
palm tree, about 5 feet from the ground. These two species 
and Carpophaga badia are the only representatives of the 
Cohmibse which I have seen in the upper parts of the moun- 
tains.” 

So far as I can see, this dove is M, tusalia of Hodgson ; but 
I must confess that the variations of plumage in this genus 
require more time to work out than I have a.t present at my 
disposal. 




biographical memoir of capt. t. j. newbold, 

33RD MADRAS LIGHT INFANTRY, 


In No. 3 of Notes and Queries issued with No. 16 of this 
Journal, information was asked for ‘as to the life of Capt. 
NewbOLD, the author of a “Political and Statistical Account 
of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca (Murray, 
1839). Notice was obligingly taken of this by the writer 
of “ Excerpta Orientalia in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for January, 1887 (Vol. xix, N. S.^ Part I, p. 171), and 
profiting by the reference there given, I communicated witl| 
the Editor of the Times of India published at Bombay, with 
the result that I have been courteously furnished with a copy 
of a biographical notice of the deceased officer, which ap- 
peared in the Bombay Times and Journal of Commerce 
on June 5th, 1850. This will not be without interest to those 
who have admired and profited by the industry and accuracy 
exhibited in Newbold’s work on -the Straits Settlements, 
which, though published nearly half a century ago, and neces- 
sarily out of date in many particulars, is still a valuable work 
of reference. — W. E. M. 

The late Captain Newboldj Madras Army. 

It is with much regret that w^e have learnt of the death of 
Captain T. J. Newbold, of the 23rd Madras N. L. I., Assist- 
ant to General Fraser, Resident at the Nizamis Court, 
Hyderabad. The melancholy event took place at Mah^bu- 
leshwar, w’hither the deceased bad gone for change of air, 
on the forenoon of the 2nd instant. Captain NewboLD enter- 
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ed the Army in 1827, and was promoted to Captain on the 
loth April, 1842. He was known as an enthusiastic and 
indefatigable student, languages and history at this period 
of his career forming his favourite pursuits. In 1835 a short 
but promising paper, subsequently published in their Transac- 
tions, was laid by him before the Literary Society of Madras 
entitled A Brief Notice of some of the Persian l^oets.'^ The 
next paper from his pen, to be found in the Madras JourmU 
is on the Genealogy of the Kings of the Mahomedan Dynasty 
in Achin, extracted from a Malayan manuscript — it is print- 
ed in the 2nd and 3rd volumes ; and this was followed by a 
short but learned notice, printed in the latter of these, on the 
language of the Batins of Sumatra, with remarks on its 
Hindu affinities. These papers were quite sufficient to 
bring our young linguist into notice, and he at this time 
became member both of the Bengal and Madras Societies, 
and was shortly after appointed A.D.C. to Brigadier-General 
Wilson, then Commanding at Kurnool. In 1838 an elabo- 
rate paper on the Malayan Peninsula was prepared by him 
for the information of General WiLSON, and presented by 
that Officer to the Madras Society— it appears in the 7th 
volume of their Transactions. Along with this was pre- 
sented a large collection of Malayan MSS. and books, 
accompanied with a valuable note on their contents. In the 
same year he prepared for the press, and despatched to Eng- 
land for publication, his work on the Straits of Malacca — the 
largest of the productions of his pen. It contains a full and 
elaborate account of the British Settlements in the Straits — 
their geography, political and physical, and their civil and 
natural history, together with a vast variety of miscella- 
neous information, such as required the utmost patience, 
labour and care to have collected. He about this time pre- 
pared a Zoological and Botanical Catalogue for the Straits ; 
it was printed and circulated for correction and enlargement, 
but was considered too incomplete for publication. In the 
same year Lieutenant Newbold first appears before the 
world as a geologist — though it is quite obvious, from his 
papers, that the subject had long been familiar to him, and 
that he had attained a high degree of proficiency in the study 
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of the science. A paper by him on the reguir^ or black cot- 
ton soil of India, was in the spring of that year read by Mr. 
Christie before the Royal Society of London ; while a very 
excellent account of the geology of a portion of the Deccan 
is to be found in “A Description of the Valley of Sondur/' 
in the heart of the Balaghat Territories, ceded to the British 
by the Nizam in 1800. The paper is a very elaborate one, 
abounding in agricultural, statistical, and commercial, as well 
as scientific information. This was followed in 1839 by a 
geographical, historical, and statistical account of the ceded 
districts, distinguished by the same valuable characteristics 
as the paper preceding it. In 1840 Captain Newbold visit- 
ed Europe, and was about two years absent from India. His 
time wherever he went was as usual devoted to those studies 
which from the date of his arrival in India until the hour of 
his demise were never for a moment interrupted. The 
Egyptian Desert was on this occasion minutely surveyed by 
him: the survey afterwards became the subject of a paper, 
and the travertine around Rome, and conglomerate and 
recent calcareous formations along the shores of the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean, became subjects of his special 
attention. Captain Newbold was about this time advanced 
from the post of A.D.C. to General WiLSON to that of 
Assistant Resident at Kurnool; and in 1844 — we are unable 
to trace his various contributions to the press for the five 
years preceding this — appeared a very able article in the 
Bengal Transactions — those already noticed having been 
published in the Madras Journal — on a recent fresh water 
deposit in Southern India, with a few remarks on the origin 
and age of Kunkur. The origin of the vast masses of 
curious variety of limestone, so far as is known peculiar to 
India, he ascribed to the agency of thermal springs charged 
with lime, such as seen to have produced the travertine of 
Italy: that now coming into existence he considered due to 
the action of the rains. The matter was afterwards enlarged 
on by him, and he came ultimately to lean towards the lat- 
ter theory as sufficient to explain the formation of Kunkur 
without the aid of other agency, and this view of the case 
seems to have been fully made out by Captain James 
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Abbott of the Bengal Artillery, so that there no longer 
appears any mystery in connection with the origin and 
characteristics of this most curious formation. In 1845 three 
papers on the same general class of subjects were presented 
by him to the Bengal Asiatic Society, and printed in their 
Transactions — entitled ‘^Notes, chiefly Geological, across the 
Peninsula of India from Madras to Goa, &c.” — w’hile the sub- 
ject was continued in four very valuable papers published 
the following year in Bengal Journal ^ containing notes 
on the geology of both the eastern and western coasts ; one 
on the formations around Hyderabad having been drawn up 
by him in 1847. In 1845 a series of very valuable papers by 
him appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London^ entitled “A Summary of the Geology of Southern 
India’*; and in this was comprised an outline of nearly the 
whole of his previous researches. The article on the Geolo- 
gy of India published in the Calcutta Review for 1848, is 
little more than an abstract of these papers, so far as the 
East is particularly concerned. In these papers our other 
peculiarly Indian formation — laterite — had occupied a large 
share of attention, as Kunkur had done before ; and though 
much information both new and valuable was furnished by 
him on the subject, his arguments regarding it are less con- 
vincing, and his conclusions less clear and definite, than those 
attained in reference to the fresh-water limestone. To him 
we owe the first account that has been published of the lig- 
nite found, or said to be found, in laterite near Cochin, 
for we candidly confess ourselves still unsatisfied on the 
subject; as well as of the corundum pits in Southern India, 
the mineral itself having been known for nearly half a cen- 
tury. In 1848 he was, on the appointment of Captain 
Malcolm to the agency at Joudpore, nominated Assistant 
to General Fraser, Resident at the Court of the Nizam— a 
situation he was unhappily not long destined to enjoy. His 
health now began rapidly to fail him, the symptoms being 
supposed pulmonary— and he was recommended to try the 
sea coast for the benefit of air : he proceeded accordingly to 
Madras, and afterwards to Bombay, where he for some months 
resided. He visited Scinde, and made a short sojourn at 
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Kurrachee, and afterwards proceeded to the Persian Gulf, 
having spent nearly a year travelling in Arabia and Meso- 
potamia. He returned to Bombay in February last, consi- 
derably improved in appearance, but with no signs of the 
eradication of the malady which to all but himself had long 
appeared irremediable. He had in March forwarded his 
papers and collection of specimens, and other heavy baggage 
to Flyderabad, whither he himself proposed to follow, when 
he w^as induced to visit the Mahabuleshwar Hills. Here 
he spent six w-eeks, not apparently either gaining or losing 
greatly in health or strength ; wdien he was suddenly cut off, 
without a pang or moment’s warning, in the midst of his 
studies. Captain Newbold was not one of those whom 
sickness prostrated, or who abandoned mental exertion the 
moment bodily w^eakness or languor w^ere induced by failing 
health. On the contrary, his efforts seemed only to have 
become more assiduous, and his mind more active, as the 
material frame-work w-hich held his spirit decayed; and 
w^e question if, during any two years of his enterpris- 
ing life, he performed more intellectual labour than dur- 
ing those with wdiich it closed. Under a severe regimen 
and the most rigid medical treatment — so weak as to be 
unable to ascend or descend twenty feet of an ordinary 
stair — while at Kurrachee, he literally crept along the sea- 
shore, explored Minora Point with a care never before 
bestow^ed on it, and in the midst of oyster-beds, beautiful- 
ly coloured clays, schists, gravels, and conglomerate, he 
found a fine fresh water deposit which had escaped the 
notice of Vic ARY and all other geologists. Just before leav- 
ing for the Persian Gulf, he drew up a voluminous, learned, 
and elaborate paper on the subject of the sites of the Cities 
of Ai or Hai. The paper is full of biblical research and 
general learning, and admirably illustrates the accuracy and 
minuteness of the topography of the Old Testament. During 
his wanderings, he contributed some valuable papers to the 
London Societies on ancient geography ; and on his return 
in February, forwarded a large, valuable, and varied col- 
lection of specimens to the Bombay Asiatic Society, with an 
able paper on the geology of this part of Arabia/and the 
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general character of the Nummulite formation which occu- 
pies so vast a space betwixt the 21st and 30th parallels 

from Cutch to Gibraltar. He continued to the last daily 
engaged in studies which were his delight and solace^ and 
when summoned hence, was found with his harness on. 
Captain Newbold was remarkable for the patience and 
industry with which all his researches were conducted, and 
the extreme care and caution evinced by him before pro- 
nouncing any conclusion. Fie never took a fact for granted 
when it might be ascertained by encpiiry, nor ever w-as con- 
tent to say “ I do not know in cases where ignorance could 
be dispelled by exertion, and never professed knowledge 
he did not possess. He was not only an able and accom- 
plished, but a singularly amiable and excellent man — of 
great mental purity and personal worth ; and no more dis- 
tinguished enquirer has been removed from amongst us 
since the name of the illustrious James Prinsep was erased 
from the list of living philosophers/^ — The Bombay Times 
and Journal of Co^mnerce, Wedfiesday^ June 18^0, 


Extract from Men whom India Has Known*^ 
by Higginbotham, p, 

Newbold, Captain, 12th M, N, L — A distinguished geo- 
logist and most accomplished orientalist and scholar. As- 
sistant to the Resident at Hyderabad. Ob. 1850; Beryl 
Mine in Coimbatore, Account of, Edin. New Phil. JL, 
Voi. XX, 241; Valley of Sondar, Mad. Lit Trans., 1838, 
Vol. VlII, part I, 128; Temperature of the Springs, Wells 
and Rivers in India and Egypt, Phil. Trans.; republished 
Edin. Phil. JL, 1845-46, Vol. XL, 99; Geological Notes on 
the South Mahrattah Country, Bl. As. 'Frans., 1845, ^IV, 
part 1 , 268; Osseous Breccia and Deposit in the Caves of 
Bilia Soorgum, Southern India, Ibid, 1844, Xlll, part 
2610; Visit to the Psllla Lakes, Isthmus of Suez, Lond. As. 
Trans., 1845, VIII, 355; Geological Notes from Masulipa- 
tam to Goa. On the Alpine Glacier, iceberg, diluvial and wave 
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translation theories with reference to the Deposits in Southern 
India, BL As. Trans., Vol. XIV, part I, 217. Geological Notes 
across the Peninsula of Southern India from Kistapatam, Ibid, 
398; History of the Persian Poets, Mad. Lit. Trans., Vol. 11 , 
245; Summary of the Geology of Southern India, Loud. As. 
Trans., 1845, 128, 213. Essays on the Metrical Com- 

positions of the Persian Poets with a Notice of their Poetry, 
Mad. Lit. Trans, Vol. Ill, 113, 232. On the Code and Histo- 
rical Manuscripts of the Siamese; On the Progress of Bhud- 
liism to the Eastward, Ibid, Vol. VI, 117. Present Fresh Water 
Deposits near Kurnoul, BL As. Trans., 1844, Vol. XIII, 313. 
Account of the Mabomedan Kings of Acheen, Ibid, Vol. IV, 
xr7. Notice of Malayan Code, Ibid, 390. Site of Hai or Ai, 
Royal City of the Canaanites, Bom. Geo. Trans., Vol. VIII, 
335. — Biographical Notice of Bombay Times, May, 1850, 


THE DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

In an early number of last yeaPs ^‘Literary Record (New 
Series, voL vii, p. 28) we drew attention to the valuable work 
done by the Netherlands Institute* for the investigation of the 
languages, literature, geography, and ethnology of the Dutch 
colonies, especially those in the East. In continuation of 
that notice, we proceed to give a brief account of the more 
prominent papers contained in the seven quarterly parts that 
have been published since with unfailing punctuality. In 
Biography , there is a deservedly appreciative notice, by Prof. 
Vreede, of the late J. J. Meinsma, who, like his uncle, Taco 
Roorda, did so much for the study of Javanese literature. 
There is, further, a valuable account, by Ch. M. Dozy, of 
Abel Janszoon Tasman ( x 1659), the discoverer of Australia. 
Lastly, Dr. C. Snouck Hurgonje treats of Sayyid Ahmad ibn 
Zeni D.AHLAN, Mufti of the Shafites at Mecca, and of his 
historical works. In this essay a flood of light is thrown on 
literary life at Mecca at the present day, and on the views at 
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present entertained concerning the or a Mahdi (see also an 
article by the same scholar in the “Revue Coloniale Inter- 
nationaie^’ for January, 1886). In History, Mr. P. A. Tiele 
continues his account of the Europeans in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, dealing with the period between 1611 and 1623. 
There are also two interesting contributions, from the pen of 
Mr. E. B. Kielstra, to our knowledge of W. Sumatra, the one 
treating of its history in the middle of last century, the other 
confining itself to the brief period of 1819-26, when he wars 
of the Padris began, and the island gradually passed from the 
hands of the English into those of the Dutch. Ethnologists 
will have welcomed with special interest the various elaborate 
treatises by Prof. G. A. WiLKEN, viz., on the customs con- 
cerning betrothal and marriage among the people of the 
Indian Archipelago — a subject on which J. B. Netjmann has 
lately given interesting details concerning the Battaks in 
Sumatra; on the custom of reckoning time by nights; on 
ithyophailic figures and kindred subjects; on traces of 
Shamanism as practised in the Indian Archipelago; and 
on the Papuas of the Geelvink Bay of New Guinea. Prof. 
Pleyte, of Leiden, has supplied two papers, one on mnemonic 
and other marks, and another on prehistoric stone weapons 
and implements, while Mr. S. W. Tromp treats of the Bugi 
inhabitants of Kutei in Borneo. There is one paper dealing 
with a practical commercial question, wLich no one would 
have sought for in the “Bijdragen,^^ on coffee culture in the 
Brazils, by Mr. K. F. VAN Delden-Laerne. Lastly, we have 
to note a number of important articles on topics connected 
with language and literature. And here, in a field in which 
he is thoroughly at home, Dr. Snouck HurgroNJE has a 
valuable collection of Meccan proverbs and proverbial sayings, 
while in another paper he corrects some current miscon- 
ceptions concerning the meaning of the term Hijra and the 
veiling of Muhammadan women. Prof. Kern, of Leiden, 
w^ho combines with a scholarly knowledge of Sanskrit an 
acquaintance with Old- Javanese or Kavi in its extensive 
literature, and is one of the leading authorities on the inter- 
comparison of the Malayo-Polynesian languages, has con- 
tributed an article on the phonology of that class, and another 
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on the Old-Javaaese poem /‘Jantu Panggeharan,” which 
gives ail account of the creation of the world. Prof. Vreede^S 
criticism of Kern’s work on the Fiji language contains a 
large number of acute observations wdiich testify to their 
author’s competency to enter the lists in literary ccntroversies 
on this subject. Lastly, an article, by C. A. VON OPHUYZEN, 
on the popular poetry of the Battaks, deserves favourable 
mention. As the Institute is engaged in a held of research, 
but a small portion of which has as yet been cultivated, and 
as the results of its work as deposited in the Bijdragen” 
do the utmost credit to the learning of its working members, 
we may confidently look forward to the instructive contents 
of its further publications.* — Trilbner's Record, 


The Koninklijk Instituut voor de taal-^ land- en volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch Indie have elected Mr. W. E. Maxwell, 
C.M.G. (Member of the Royal Asiatic Society and late Honorary 
Secretary of the Straits Branch R. A. S.) as a corresponding 
member, in recognition of his philological studies. 


INDIAN NOTES AND QUERIES.’’ 

NOTICE. — Owing to pressure of official business, the Editor 
of ‘^Indian Notes and Queries'^ is compelled reluctantly to 
discontinue the publication of that journal. 

Subscriptions already paid in advance will be refunded by 
the Publishers, the “ Pioneer” Press, Allahabad. 


TREATY WITH JAVA. 

Mr. Noel Trotter writing to a friend from Auckland, New 
Zealand, states : — The original treaty dated the 23rd of De- 
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cember, i8i i, between the Javanese authorities and Mr. Adam 
on behalf of Mr. RAFFLES (as he was then), whereby the sover- 
eignty of Java 'was made over to the British, is in the Museum 
here. Sir GeoRGE Grey got possession of the Treaty at the 
Cape, and lately presented it to the Museum. He told me 
about it and said its existence is not generally known.^^ 

Mn Trotter writes that he also saw some Arabic or Malay 
documents in the Museum which probably belong to the same 
period. 

It w’ould be interesting to know what these other documents 



